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THE CONSCIENCE OF DR. HOLT* 

PART I 

BEFORE THE CRISIS 
CHAPTER 1 

THE NEOPHYTE 

A YOUNG man stood at the window of a room on the 
second storey of a house in the doctors' quarter of 
London, looking out disconsolately. 

The house was not exactly in Harley Street, that is, 
it was a comer house, with a door opening round the 
turning into a side street. But the address was No. 
IB, Harley Street, which to the uninitiated sounded 
almost as well. 

Whether it was due to the fact, however, that sight 
and sound were, in this instance, not conjoined, true 
it is that no patient had, as yet, found his or her way 
to the doctor's door, though the neat brass plate, bear- 
ing the name of 

Robert Holt, M.D., F.R.C.S., 

had figured upon it for fully a fortnight. 

Robert Holt was disappointed, bitterly disap- 
pointed. He had taken these rooms at a high rent, 

* Founded on an anecdote from tbe life of a French doctor, related by 
Paul Bourget in his book Lts deux Sontrs, 
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The Conscience of Dr. Holt 

believing that, for a medical man, a good address is 
almost as important as a good record in the schools. 
He had made the latter, and was determined not to 
neglect the former, feeling sure, with the hopejfiilness 
of youth, that, once established in the proper quarter, 
patients were certain to seek him out. He would fain 
have left out the "B" from his address and taken 
rooms in Harley Street itself. But the rents there 
were too high to suit a poor man's pocket ; and, even 
a house with an entrance round the comer demanded 
a iSgure which Robert Holt was well aware he would 
be unable to command if fees were delayed much 
longer. No wonder he looked disconsolate, as he 
stood at the window, with his hands in his pockets, 
. on the watch for the patients who did not come. 

Though Dr. Holt was young, he was not too young 
to have acquired experience — in the hospitals — and to 
have made a reputation there for skill and general 
ability. That, as yet, it had not passed beyond, was due 
to no fault of his own. A man may make a reputation 
in the hospitals without being known to the public. To 
make a name in the profession and become a fashion- 
able doctor depends upon many things, not always 
within the scope of the cleverest young aspirant. 

The short November day was closing in. A dim 
haze hung over the opposite houses, blurring their 
outlines as with yellow gauze. Drops of moisture 
hung from the area railings, and formed, bead-like, 
upon the leaves. Robert watched them hang for a 
while, increase slowly in bulk, and, finally, drop to the 
pavement below. 

The side street was a quiet one. Like a backwater 
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in a great river, it had few intruders. The traffic, 
for the most part, passed it by. Now and then, as 
Robert watched, a foot passenger went past, a stray 
policeman paced the opposite pavement; and, more 
often, a sick nurse from a neighbouring institution 
hurried along, with her bag in her hand and her veil 
flying with the haste she was making. 

That was all. 

The stagnation, the dulness of the scene on to which 
he was looking, took hold upon the young man, and 
was reflected in a face intended by nature to show 
forth vivid life and the consciousness of power. The 
grey eyes, under brows which somewhat overhimg 
them, were formed for eager observation. The brow 
showed keen intelligence, and the chin, though it had 
not the squareness associated with an iron will, was 
not wanting in determination. The mouth, full-lipped 
and small, was the most mobile feature of the face. 
There was a tenderness in its curves, not entirely 
hidden by the small moustache, which suggested that 
the man's emotional nature might come info conflict 
with his judgment and sense of duty, should circum- 
stances arise to bring these into opposition. Alto- 
gether, though, just then, the features were in absolute 
repose, the fece was interesting in a very high d^ree. 

As the scene before him grew greyer and less dis- 
tinct, with the fading of the light, and, in the room 
behind, the shadows deepened into blackness, Robert 
Holt shifted his position. With a sigh of heavy- 
heartedness, he was turning from'the window, when 
a carriage suddenly rounded the comer out of Harley 
Street, and drew up, with a clatter, before his door. 
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The Conscience of Dr. Holt 

Instantly the cloud lifted from the fooe of the young 
doctor, and was replaced by an expression of eager 
expectation. " A patient at last ! " he said to hioaselfy 
and hastened to press the button of the electric light, 
causing his consulting room to spring from darkness 
to illumination, though with no greater celerity than the 
cognate change from gloom to brightness upon his face. 

It was no patient, however, who, unannounced, as- 
cended the stair, and, hardly waiting for an answer to 
his — '^ May I come in ? "—opened the door of the con- 
sulting-room. 

Robert Holt had recognised the ascending foot, even 
before he heard the well-known voice. It was a slow 
and heavy foot, even as the voice was measured and 
full, both denoting something substantial about the 
visitor, in no wise belied by the presence of the man, 
who, with the dignity of one whose position is assured, 
crossed the threshold and advanced towards the young 
doctor with extended hand. 

'^ Well, Holt," he said in his measured tones, which 
had a northern rasp about them. ^ So these are the 
new diggings ? I promised Td give ye a call as soon 
as ye set up yer sign." 

" If s very good of you, Sir Andrew " — the young 
member of the profession showed both in face and voice 
his appreciation of the honour done to him by this 
veteran whose fame was in all the world. 

" Not at all ! " responded the elder man, with a plea- 
sant smile at his junior. " I always said ye were the 
best pupil I ever had. It's only right for us seniors 

to encourage a promising lad. Besides But, first, 

how goes it with ye ? Plenty of fish to the net ? Eh ? " 
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The great man's observant grey eyes scanned the 
rooni, and, noting the untarnished newness cf the 
furniture, and the extreme order in which everything 
was arranged, he drew his own conclusions. But, with 
characteristic tactfulness, he did not voice them, and 
awaited the unusually slow-coming reply of his former 
pupil 

"No patients yet. Sir Andrew. I have, perhaps, 
been over hopeful and set up for myself too soon. At 
any rate Fm still watching my net, having taken no- 
thing." 

'' Ah ! Well, Rome wasn't built in a day, as we all 
know," Sir Andrew answered, with a kindly look at 
the young fellow before him. " Ye are young, and can 

afford to wait, I take it. Meantime " But Holt 

interrupted him. 

" Pardon, sir," he said frankly, " but waiting is just 
what I can't afford ! You see my whole capital and 
stock in trade ! " He swept his hand around the room. 
" If the guineas don't b^in to come in soon, I shall be 
bankrupt. I'm not joking," he added ruefully, as 
he saw a slow, humorous smile overspread the lean, 
grey-whiskered face of his hearer. *' It's the sad and 
sober truth that I can't afford to wait If there is any- 
thing you can put in my way ^" 

In his turn. Sir Andrew Murray interrupted the 
younger man. The impulsive eagerness of youth re- 
quired, as he thought, some curbing. He put up his 
hand with a gesture of restraint. 

" Not so fast, Holt ! " he said ; " ye were always a 
thought too go-ahead. Ifs slow and sure that wins. 
If ye hadn't stopped me just now, I was about to say 
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The Conscience of Dr. Holt 

I could put ye on something to fill up the time till 
these prospective patients of yours have discovered 
yer talents. Just like you young fellows to push in 
while yer seniors are still to the fore ! But never mind " 
— he put up his hand again, as he saw that his hearer 
was about to speak — ^** IVe got a job that may bring 
ye kudos, if ye can carry it through with skill and 
wisdom, not to speak of the ducats, that are many and 
safe. Now, can ye shut up shop here and go into the 
country for an indefinite time ? The case I want ye to 
watch is one of my own. The distance is too great 
and my time too full at present for me to give him 
the personal attention he requires; besides" — ^the 
veteran paused, and added in a lower tone — " Tm not 
just in a condition to face the climate. It's maybe 
an instance of * physician, heal thyself,' lad, though Fd 
prefer ye didn't mention it to anyone." He paused 
again and smothered a sigh. The young doctor, his 
attention drawn to his senior, noted, for the first time, 
how thin and grey was the rugged face. But Sir 
Andrew speedily turned his thoughts into another 
channel. "Failing myself," he said with his former 
quiet deliberation, " there is no one else available to 
whom I would confide my patient with more confidence 
than to yourself. That paper of yours in the Lancet 
the other day, shows that you have made his malady 
the subject of thorough and conscientious study. I 
felt proud of my pupil when I read it." 

Robert Holt's expressive face was alight with pride 
and pleasure long before his senior had ceased to 
speak. It was not, like Sir Andrew's characteristic 
smile, the slow-spreading gleam of a gradually 
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brightening day, that illuminated the face of the 
young doctor, but, rather, a swift light, as of break- 
ing sunshine, when the wind rends the clouds asunder, 
casting a sudden brilliance upon a dark hillside. 

The two faces, old and young, would have offered 
at that moment an interesting study in contrasts to 
the artist or physiognomist. 

Hardly waiting for the great specialist to finish his 
proposal, Robert Holt made answer : — 

"A thousand thanks. Sir Andrew. I need hardly 
say how much I appreciate your approval, and the 
confidence you are placing in me. I accept, of 
course. What time " 

But again Sir Andrew put up his hand. 

"A moment, lad," he said, with even greater de- 
liberation than before. "I have not yet explained 
fully the nature of the case, not to speak of the 
peculiar circumstances — for, that the circumstances are 
peculiar, I will not endeavour to hide from you. Nor 
do you know, as yet, what place you are asked to visit. 
When you have heard all that I have to say, it is pos- 
sible you may be less willing to undertake the patient." 

He paused, and Robert Holt, eager not to let such a 
chance slip from between his fingers, answered 
quickly : — 

"Place and circumstances will make no difference 
to me, sir. I only need you to explain the case, and 
to give me the directions I am required to follow." 

The slow smile of kindly tolerance again expanded 
on the great man's face, as he replied somewhat 
caustically : — 

** Maybe yc're right, lad. To a medical man with 
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his heart in his work, the circumstances o( a case 
should be a matter of indifference. He has only to 
do with the case itself. Nevertheless, I'm not deny- 
ing that circumstances, as the saying has it, often 
alter cases. Still, as you are not curious, and I know 
but little myself, having merely made flying visits to 
the place in question, we will put the circumstances 
aside for the nonce. I commend in you the apparent 
want of a quality which led to the ruin of our first 
parents. It's an uncommon trait in so yoimg a man." 

The smile reached the doctor's eyebrows and creased 
the comers of his shrewd grey eyes. 

Robert Holt felt sorry that he had spoken, and, 
more so, that Sir Andrew had taken him at his word. 
The mention of peculiar circumstances awoke that 
curiosity the absence of which his senior had com- 
mended. But, ashamed to show what, before, he had 
repudiated, the young doctor kept silence. 

After waiting a moment for the expected reply, the 
elder man went on : — 

"Good!" he said drily. "Now to the case. But 
first let me mention that the patient is Colonel Sir 
Eustace Thistlethwaite of Thistleden Tower on the 
Borders — an out-of-the-way and terribly exposed 
place ! " The old doctor shivered as he spoke. " I 
nearly caught my death the first time I paid Sir 
Eustace a visit It was about this time of year, and 
I had to drive ten miles in an open trap across the 
moors in a raging snowstorm! Whew-w-w! The 
cold was simply Arctic. I don't think I could stand 
it now. Thafs partly, as I said, why I'm sending 
you. Besides, Sir Eustace's complaint has reached a 
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stage that requires a skilful man to be in almost con- 
stant attendance. The local practitioner, I may re- 
mark, lives at some distance from the Tower and is — 
a fool. The disease is nephritis, of a severe type, and 
a good deal complicated by heart and other troubles." 
(Sir Andrew here went minutely into the case, de- 
scribing it to his listener with a lucidity which showed 
he had studied the malady, a speciality with him, 
till it was, as it were, at his finger-ends.) *' The man's 
doomed," he concluded by saying, "but, nevertheless, 
with the treatment I have indicated, he will get over 
the present crisis, and may live some time yet. And, 
of course, under all circumstances, no matter what," 
the specialist stressed the words significantly, "it is 
the duty of a. medical man to keep his patient alive 
as long as possible. I have just had a tel^ram from 
Lady Thistlethwaite, telling me that her husband is, 
at present, urgently in need of help. Now, can you 
start by the 11.30 p.m. express? You will travel by 
the Great Northern vi^ York, change at Newcastle 
into a North British train, and get out at BeUing- 
ham, where a trap will be in waiting. It's short 
notice, I know. But that can't be helped." 

"Yes," Robert Holt made prompt reply. "I 
undertake to arrange it" 

" Very well, then " — the great man got up to go — 
•* ril leave you to your preparations. Ye've none too 
much time. If s five o'clock already. Ye'U keep me 
informed, of course ? " 

" Of course, Sir Andrew." 

Robert Holt held open the door for bis visitor, and 
the two men shook handa 
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'* Well, good-bye, and good-speed, my lad." 

Sir Andrew descended the stairs, having declined 
his junior's escort Robert Holt stood, for a moment, 
on the upper landing, and was just about to go back 
into his consulting-room, and close the door, when he 
heard the heavy steps of his old instructor pause upon 
the stair, twice, and come partly up again. 

Robert went to meet him, and the two men faced 
each other upon the stairs, the one looking up, the 
other down. 

The electric light, from a burner which illuminated 
this part of the staircase, shone on the face of the old 
doctor, and the young one was struck anew by the 
greyness of his complexion and the haggard appear- 
ance of the cheeks and lips. But the deep-set eyes shone 
with all their accustomed keen geniality, as the great 
man said — 

** Though ye disclaim curiosity, I misdoubt me yeVe 
more than ye confess to, my lad Ye're very human, 
moreover, and apt to be wrought on by externals and 
moved by impulse. It behoves me, therefore, to give 
ye a word of warning. Ye*ll maybe remember the wise 
maxim of the father of our profession — Hippocrates — 
' Nee visa, nee audita, nee intellecta,' which, being in- 
terpreted with the addition of the context, signifies — 
* The Physician should see nothing, hear nothing, un- 
derstand nothing that goes on at the bedside of his 
patient '. Ye'll understand what I mean, and excuse the 
advice of an old man who has your welfare at heart ? " 

The gfreat doctor's voice took a tone which touched, 
as well as impressed, his hearer, who responded 
heartily — " Thank you, sir, I won't forget '\ 
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It was not, Jhowever, till the street-door had closed 
behind the specialist, and the sounds of his carriage, 
driving away into Harley Street, came up to the ears 
of Dr. Holt, that the significance of the saying came 
fully home to that young man. 

" There's something deuced queer about this patient, 
that's certain," he said to himself, as he went into his 
bedroom and began to pack his portmanteau. *1 
wonder what it is ? I was a bit over hasty in shut- 
ting him up as I did He was going to tell me some- 
thing, I think, when I was fool enough to stop him. 
Well, it's too late for repentance now; and, maybe, 
after all, it's best to face the mystery with an open 
mind." 

But though Dr. Holt came to this philosophic con- 
clusion, his mind remained unsatisfied. All night, 
as the North express sped on through the dark- 
ness, the young doctor was full of speculation con- 
cerning the case to which he was hastening. Wak- 
ing or sleeping, his fancy was busy, now picturing 
this, now that, till the medical interest of the matter 
was almost lost in the endeavour to forecast the human 
problem in which it was set. So true is the trite say- 
ing, quoted by Sir Andrew Murray, that whatever 
the doctor may profess to believe as to the insignifi- 
cance of externals in comparison with his case, to the 
man they make all the difference. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN THE GRIM NORTH 

The late and tardy dawn of the November morning 
was just beginning to make darkness visible when 
Robert Holt stepped from the train on to the plat- 
form of Bellingham Station. 

Cold and bleak it most certainly was. The young 
doctor's involuntary shiver, as he left the comparative 
warmth of the railway carriage for the rawness of the 
outside air, brought back the words of his senior. 
There was, moreover, a sprinkling of snow on the 
ground, and flakes were scudding across the dimness, 
under the whip of a north-east wind, making the pros- 
pect of a ten miles drive across |the moors very far 
from attractive. 

" I hope they've sent a covered conveyance of some 
sort, at any rate," thought Robert, as he pulled up 
the collar of his fur coat, and drew his cap further 
over his ears. " It's little wonder old Sir Andrew 
should have shirked encountering this sort of thing 
again ! Great Scott, what a howling wilderness ! I 
don't even see a porter." 

But a porter there was, an old man, who, presently, 
turned up out of the shadows, like a shade from 
another world, looking half-asleep and wholly cross. 
"Trap? Mebbes there is, mebbes there isn't. Ah 
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dinna ken. When folks hez to rise frae their beds 
afore it's h'ght, folks cannot be expected to notish mair 
nor they're forced," he grumbled, as he took up Holt's 
portmanteau and preceded him towards the exit. 

The young doctor followed, in a condition of mind 
not much more cheerful than the porter's. And, 
certainly, the surroundings were in no wise conducive 
to cheerfulness. The solitary gas-lamp flared in the 
raw morning air, the cracked glass and rusty iron that 
shielded the flame clattering dismally. Its l^ht 
made a feeble struggle with the chilly dawn, which 
strained its way with difficulty through mist and cloud. 
The station buildings, the signal-box, the telegraph* 
posts, looked shadowy and unreal Holt, still in the 
dazed condition immediately following on a night in 
the train and a turn-out at an hour untimely, felt as 
though walking in dream-land, as he crossed the snow- 
powdered platform in the wake of his portmanteau. 
Supposing no carriage, not even an open one, was in 
waiting for him ? In that case, he asked himself dis- 
consolately, what should he do in this inhospitable- 
looking place ? 

He had never so much as heard of Bellingham. He 
did not even know whether it was anything more than 
a roadside station. No wonder the Londoner shivered 
at the prospect of being stranded there. But, in this 
matter. Fate was not unkind. A carriage there was 
— a dogcart, namely, which, drawn by a white horse, 
and driven by a coachman in livery, emerged from the 
shadows, as the porter had done, as Robert passed the 
wicket that gave access to the road. 

''Gentleman for Thistleden, Johnnie!" said the 
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porter to the coachman, with the ofT-hand familiarity 
which showed they were well acquainted. 

"Weel, there, pitch in the portmantee ahint, and 
we'll awa'," was the curt reply of Johnnie, who, like 
the porter, was well stricken in years. 

" It's over cauld to stand, and the meir's het, for 
we've lost nae time on the road," he added, with an 
irritable motion of the hand, bidding Robert to jump 
up beside him, as he hastened the porter with the 
luggage. Nor, was time to be lost at the station either, 
as it appeared ; for hardly had Robert mounted, than 
the old coachman gave the mare her head, and she 
dashed off at a swinging trot through the main street 
of the little grey town — for a town there was, as the 
doctor now perceived — though it still seemed fast 
asleep. 

No word was spoken till they were beyond the 
houses and spinning along the high road between 
shadowy trees, standing black and naked, save for 
a thin shroud of snow. Not much of this seemed 
yet to have fallen, for the road was not encum- 
bered; and, though the flakes still scudded across 
the wanness of the growing light, they were small and 
sparse, and did not appear to Robert to threaten a 
heavy falL 

As a lever to open conversation, he put the question, 
presently, to his companion. But the answer was of 
the curtest. 

"Snaw?" queried the old coachman, "mebbe ay, 
mebbe no. There's nae sayin*." A moment's silence, 
and then he added: "Theere's mair at Thistleden 
than here; and, upon the moor, it's middlin' deep 
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where it's drifted. If ony mair fa's and the stour is 
bad, we micht easy get stuck half-way. 

This (though, being a Southerner, Holt was doubtful 
as to the full significance of the information) sounded 
ominous ; for the doctor was both tired and hungry, 
and growing colder with every mile ; and the prospect 
of getting "stuck" in a drift was exceedingly un- 
pleasant 

**I hope to goodness we shan't," he said, with a 
shudder. " Drive as fast as you can." 

The request seemed not unnatural. Nevertheless 
the old coachman resented it 

" I'd like to see ye gang ony better nor we're gangin' 
the noo," he said testily. " I was telt to drive like the 
deil ; and, barrin' burstin' ma meir, which I winna dae 
for ony mon, I dinna ken as the auld gentleman hissel 
could dae ony better. Sae that's joost a' aboot it ". 

This rejoinder being what Holt called to himself " a 
stopper," he said no more till they had left all houses 
and fences behind them and were out on the open 
moors. These to the unaccustomed eyes of the young 
doctor, seemed, indeed, the "abomination of de- 
solation," seen, as they were, in the cold half-light of 
a winter's morning, and under a leaden sky. Far as 
the sight could reach they stretched away, the distance 
hidden in a grey-white veil of falling snow and blurring 
mist. The road, unfenced, and only marked out from 
the prevailing whiteness by a row of snow-posts, painted 
black at the tops, went straight as an arrow to the 
horizon, neither turning aside for hills nor hollows. 
What the old coachman had called "the stour" — that 
is the dust-like surface snow, swept by the wind from 
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one part of the ground to be piled on another — met 
the smother of flakes from the sky, enveloping the 
carriage and its occupants, at times, in a blinding 
whirl. But the mare, accustomed to both road and 
weather, went bravely on; and, so far. Holt could 
perceive no signs of drifts sufficient to bar pro- 
gress. 

Presently, moreover, the clouds parted. The fall 
from the sky ceased ; and, the light brightening, the 
uneven surface of the moor became more visible. 
Not that this materially decreased the desolation of 
the scene, for it broi^ht into evidence the black lips 
of peat-b(^s^ cutting, like deep gashes, into the white ; 
scars from the depths of which came the sullen sound 
of icy water; and tussocks of grass and clumps of 
rushes, denuded of snow, withered and frozen, shiver- 
ing in the wind which swept across the moor. Cold 
though he was, it made Holt shiver yet more to see 
them. 

Perhaps old Johnnie was aware of his companion's 
discomfort ; for he said, presently, in a tone meant to 
be reassuring : " We're over the worst now. This is 
the highest point Anither mile, and we'll start doon- 
hill. We sud be at Thistleden in an hour's time. 
See " — he pointed with his whip to the eastern sky, 
which was flushing with pale scarlet — ** the sun will be 
up enoo ". % 

This was heartsome. The doctor was encouraged to 
make another attempt at conversation in consequence. 
He had, despite his personal discomfort, been specu- 
lating as to his patient's condition, and now hazarded 
the question ; — 
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•* How IS Sir Eustace ? No worse since yesterday, I 
hope?" 

*' Weel, I canna joost say/' was the cautious answer, 
made after a glance from beneath shaggy grey eye- 
brows at the doctor's face. "He's middlin' bad, is 
the maister. I wadn't hae been telt to drive like the 
deil if he hadn't been. But yon's nae reason I sud 
distress the meir. The pace is telling a bit We'll 
slow doon a thowt, since we've got past Toppin Cairn 
sae weel and the weather's mendin'." 

The coachman turned his attention to his horse, 
which, despite the cold, was all in a lather ; and, for 
another quarter of an hour, no more was said. But 
Robert Holfs mind kept working; and, as a result, 
he presently asked again : — 

"Your master has been ill for a long time, hasn't 
he?" 

" Ay ; off and on for the better part o' twa year." 

"Has Sir Andrew Murray attended him all that 
time?" 

" Nay. Yon gentleman wasna sought to the maister 
till last year. By the same token, wor folks are not well 
suited that he's no comin' this time. Ye're nobbut 
a young chap to sit in the auld man's place." 

The disparaging tone in which this last remark 
was made stung Robert Holt It is a remarkable 
fact that what is looked on as a compliment when 
the half of life's span is run, is resented as an insult 
before. 

"I'm fully qualified, and older than I look," he 
said quietly, then felt ashamed to have noticed the 
old man's words. For a servant he thought this old 
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fellow most unceremonious, not having had any ex- 
perience hitherto of old-fashioned servitors in the 
North, who are, as a rule, a privileged class. 

After this, silence seemed to Robert the most 
dignified course, and he refrained from further 
questioning. It was the coachman who broke it 
next : — 

" Yon*s Thistleden," he said, pointing with his whip 
to a square grey tower, rising from among some trees 
in a narrow valley, watered by a small river. 

To Dr. Holt the place looked hardly less bleak and 
wild than the moors over which he had been passing. 
But, this time, he made no remark, and, almost im- 
mediately after, the dogcart began to descend what 
seemed an almost precipitous hill. 

The road, like that they had been following, con- 
descended to few windings, and horse and carriage, 
despite the application of the drag, shot downwards 
at what seemed to Dr. Holt a break-neck pace. They 
arrived safely at the bottom, however, and the old 
coachman drew up with a flourish before a flight of 
stone steps which led to a door studded with iron, in 
the square tower, which appeared to be the most 
ancient part of the building. There were two off*- 
shoots from this, built on to it, like grey wings out- 
stretched from an owPs body, prepared to fly. Ivy, 
at present powdered with snow, covered great part 
of the solid stonework, completing by its fluttering 
appearance, the curious likeness that had suggested 
itself to the mind of the young doctor as he drove 
down the hill. 

Almost before the carriage came to a standstill, the 
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heavy entrance-door was thrown open, and a grey- 
haired servant in bottle-green livery with deep purple 
facings and silver buttons, descended the steps. 

"The doctor from London, I suppose?" he said. 
"They're expectin' ye, sir. Please step this way. 
Never heed the luggage. Saunders will bring it in. 
The master's been asking for you this long while," 

He led the way up a second flight of steps, inside 
the door, and into a square hall, raftered, panelled, 
and surrounded with suits of armour and ancient 
weapons. This, so far as the doctor could judge, 
occupied the whole width of the tower, on the level 
where he stood. But he had little time to investigate ; 
for the old servitor, only pausing to help him off with 
his overcoat, led him rapidly onward down a long 
passage and into a long low room furnished like a 
library, where a fire was burning in an open fire-place 
at the further end. 

"Wait here for a ♦minute, please, sir," he said, 
in a carefully subdued voice, "till I tell her lady- 
ship." 

Closing the door noiselessly, he withdrew, leaving 
Robert Holt, who was both cold and hungry, as well as 
in need of a wash and brush-up after his long journey, 
somewhat dismayed at this apparent forgetfulness of 
his wants. He walked to the fire. But this, the hour 
being still early, was yet in its early stages, affording 
but little warmth to the chilly traveller. He held out 
his hands to the flames, which, like himself and the 
morning in general, seemed but half awake, and loth 
to ftilfil the functions for which they were intended. 
To be hurried off a night journey into the presence 
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of a patient, and compelled to give professional atten- 
tion, before food and warmth had had time to revive 
his mental and physical energies, seemed as hard to 
the doctor as to expect this half-hearted fire to bum 
without the requisite fuel. He shivered with a feeling 
of general discomfort, as he watched the sullen flames 
vainly trying to consume the green sticks and damp 
logs which they were licking with languid tongues. 
Never had Robert Holt felt less inclined to attend to 
a case before. 

He was not left long, however, to shiver on the brink 
of his plunge into the unknown. 

The rustling of a silk gown in the passage mingled 
itself, presently, with the feeble crackling of the fire ; 
and the doctor turned to see a lady enter the room. 
She came towards him across the floor with a hurried 
yet noiseless step, the cold grey light of the early day 
falling through the three tall windows to the right of 
the door on her tall, thin fig^ure and colourless face, 
fi-om which two dark eyes, set rather prominently in 
their sockets, looked at the young doctor in a nervous, 
inquiring fashion. Her gown was grey — a mixture of 
silk and cashmire — her hair, was grey as well, and this, 
with the pallor of her complexion, and the white cap, 
collar and cuffs which completed her costume, gave 
her a curiously washed-out and shadowy appearance 
— and yet she must once have been a singularly 
beautiful woman. Robert Holt was fully aware of 
this, as she drew closer, and, finally, came to a stand 
before him, nervously holding out a long thin hand, as 
though she did not quite know whether he would ex- 
pect her to offer it. 
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" Dr Holt, I suppose ? " — ^she put the question in a 
small hesitating voice — and then added quickly : "I 
wish Sir Andrew Murray could have come himself! 
But it seems he couldn't ? You see " — apologetically 
— " my husband had become accustomed to him : he's 
so clever and reliable. I daresay, however, you will 
manage all right" 

Robert Holt, in spite of his eight-and-twenty years, 
was young enough to feel his blood tingle at Lady 
Thistlethwaite's reception. He was ready to regret 
already, as Sir Andrew had foretold, that he had 
undertaken this case in his senior's room. It is un- 
pleasant to be disparaged and treated with distrust, 
especially when one has come a long way to endure 
the experience, and has received nothing with which 
to fortify oneself against a reception so much the re- 
verse of genial. 

" I, too, am sorry Sir Andrew was unable to come 
himself," he answered stiffly. "But as that was im- 
possible, he gave me his instructions, which I am pre- 
pared to carry out to the best of my ability. Do you 
wish me to see the patient at once ? " 

" Oh, yes, please, at once ! " was the hurried answer, 
given in a voice which seemed hardly under proper 
control ; and the poor lady's face looked so white and 
tremulous that Robert almost forgave her want of 
welcome in pity for her evident distress. " He's been 
asking over and over again if you haven't come. 
We've had Dr. Armstrong — he's the local man — but 
the case has got beyond his skill ; and, besides, he can 
do nothing with my husband, who has taken a dislike 
to him. Dr. Holt " — Lady Thistlethwaite stopped on 
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her way to the door of the library and laid a shaking 
hand upon Robert's arm, while she sank her voice 
almost to a whisper — "you'll be very" — she hesitated 
for a word — " very tactful with him, won't you ? He's 
so — so difficult to do with at present. We have to 
exercise the very greatest care. He's strange, some- 
times, and gets so excited. We have to keep many 
things from him, though he wants to know everything. 
But you'll understand, I'm sure." 

The lad)r's agitation was painful and Robert's pity 
for her was increased in proportion. 

" You may rely on me," he said heartily. " I'll do 
all I can to spare Sir Eustace any additional trouble. 
His is a painful case, as I very well know." 

" Indeed it is ! " faltered the poor woman. " Both 
for himself — and for us all. There are times when 
he'll hardly suffer us to come near him. If s the ill- 
ness, of course; but — but, I sometimes think that — 
that he's — (How shall I explain it ?) — grown almost to 
hate those who ought to be nearest and dearest. It's 
very, very hard to bear ! " 

The last words came out with a sob, and then, as 
though afraid of what she had said, and shrinking 
from any remark, Lady Thistlethwaite hurried on, 
with her noiseless and flitting gait, down a passage 
leading in the opposite direction from that Dr. Holt 
had already followed, turned to the right at the end 
of it, and entered a long gallery with a row of win- 
dows at one side, and pictures — family portraits, pro- 
bably, as the doctor thought — on the other. 

Half-way down she suddenly stopped with a ner- 
vous start. A door, some distance away apparently, 
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from the sound, had slammed violently. Lady Thistle- 
thwaite put her hand to her heart with a gasp. 

"What's that?" she exclaimed. Then, collecting 
herself quickly, and without waiting for a reply, she 
flitted on, reached a door at the end of the gallery, and 
tapped lightly. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PATIENT 

As they waited for a reply, the doctor could hear 
voices from within, raised as though in altercation — 
the querulous tones of an invalid, and another voice — 
that of a girl, as it seemed — expostulating. 

" Dear ! dear! " whispered Lady Thistlethwaite dis- 
tressfully, not to the doctor, but to herself. " Phemie 
shouldn't. It does no good, and it only exdtes him. 

I wish " But the wish remained unexpressed; 

for, from the sick-room, came another sound, that of 
a door being opened, and closing again with a sharp 
click, and, immediately afterwards, the door at which 
Lady Thistlethwaite and the doctor stood was opened 
from within, and a woman in the attire of an upper 
servant appeared on the threshold. 

" The doctor is here " — Lady Thistlethwaite whispered 
the words with the half-subdued sibilation which is so 
annoying to the sick man or woman with nerves on 
edge — " Is your master ready to see him, Rebecca ? " 

"Whafs that? What's that?" the invalid's voice 
called out more querulously than ever. "What the 
deuce are you whispering for, Agatha ? I may be sick 
enough, but Tm not so far gone that you should sink 
your voice, as people do at death's door. No, no! 
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Say what you have so say, so that a man may hear, 
ni maybe cheat you yet, see if I don't, if this new 
doctor is in any way fit to stand in the shoes of Sir 
Andrew Murray. Bring him in, I say — bring him 
in ! And you, Armstrong, you'd better go into the 
next room and leave us together. You can see the 
London fellow later, if you want to." 

By this time Robert Holt had gone forward, and 
found himself in the sick-room, a large and rather 
gloomy apartment, though a bright fire was burning 
on the hearth, and the sun, which had, by this time, 
risen above the surrounding hills, was doing its best 
to penetrate through the partly-drawn curtains which 
shaded the window. He could now see the bed — it 
faced him as he entered, and was a four-poster, hung 
with red moreen curtains to match those at the win- 
dow — and the sick man who lay upon it, his large 
gaunt form, wrapped in an Indian dressing-gown, 
raised high upon the pillows. The features, which 
must have been handsome in health, were startlingly 
emaciated, the cheeks hollow, the chin covered with a 
ragged grey beard. But it was the eyes which chiefly 
struck the beholder — blue eyes, deep sunken in their 
sockets, and burning with a fire that, in the shadow of 
the great bed, made the doctor think of those of 
some wounded beast of prey glaring from the depths 
of his den. 

A man with sandy hair and sandy moustache and 
whiskers, rose from a chair by the bed-curtain, and 
bowed with elaborate politeness to Dr. Holt, as he 
entered. He seemed about to speak, but the patient 
waved him away, with such a peremptory gesture, that 
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he hurriedly withdrew, with reddened face and crest- 
fallen look. 

**Dr. Armstrong," thought Robert to himself, and 
smiled covertly as he bowed to his retreating col- 
league, remembering Sir Andrew Murra)r's significant 
comment — **The local practitioner is — a fool ". 

Lady Thistlethwaite, after a moment's hesitation as 
to whether she should follow the new comer into the 
room, seemed to decide against doing so ; for she went 
out in company with the country doctor; and the 
female attendant, in obedience to a sign from her 
master, did the same, closing the door behind the 
three. 

Dr. Holt now found himself alone with the patient. 
Quietly approaching the bed, he took the large bony 
hand, which was fidgetting with the sheet, and felt 
the pulse, holding the wrist for some moments with- 
out speaking. He felt the sick man's burping eyes 
upon him with a silent question in them — or was it, 
rather, an appeal? — which, despite the quietness to 
which he had schooled himself, touched the young 
doctor not a little. He put the once powerful hand 
gently back upon the turnover of the bedclothes, and 
spoke a few words of conventional sympathy, which, 
nevertheless, was not unfelt. 

But Sir Eustace interrupted him with brusque 
irritability. "Well," he said, "can you help me, now 
you've come ? That's the question. Anybody can say 
they're sorry for me. They may or may not be ; it 
makes no difference. It's deeds I want, not words. 
I wish Sir Andrew Murray had come himself" — 
he went on, with growing querulousness — "instead 
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of sending a lad like yoa I doubt I'm beyond a 
youngster's skill. But, there! Everything's against 
me!" 

It was the third time that morning that Robert Holt 
had had his youth flung in his face, and doubt thrown 
upon his professional powers. This time, however, 
the irritation he had felt on the two previous occasions 
did not appear in his rejoinder. A great, pity for this 
dismal wreck of a once strong man, evidently lying in 
torture, botii physical and mental, disarmed resent- 
ment Robert's professional feelings were too strong, 
just then, for personal offence. He was only con- 
scious of a desire to alleviate suffering so far as in him 
lay. This helpless being looked to him for help. What 
room was there for anything but the exercise of the 
skill which, in spite of present disparagement, the 
doctor was aware that he possessed in a measure be- 
ycMnd that given to the majority of his fellows ? 

With quiet method, he impacked his drugs and 
instruments from the small case he had brought with 
him into the room, and proceeded to attend to the 
patient with a deftness which, evidently, made its im- 
pression upon the sick man. For, affSr the first few 
exclamations of impatience, he yielded himself silently 
into the young doctor's hands, and spoke no more till 
Robert had finished his ministrations. A look of relief 
had been growing on the patient's face during the 
prc^ess of these; and no sooner were they com- 
pleted, than he lay back on his pillows with the long 
•s^h which follows on tenseness of nerve through great 
suffering, relaxed at last. 

"Ah!" he said, after a short pause for rest, "this 
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is like Heaven after Hell, doctor I You know your 
business, it seems." 

The doctor smiled. 

*«I hope so, Sir Eustace," he said curtly. "Sir 
Andrew Murray would hardly have sent me other- 
wise." 

"No, I suppose not." The sick man opened his 
eyes and looked with curiosity at the h^hly intelli- 
gent face which was bending over him. This man was, 
evidently, not what he had taken him to be. 

Though the tone was curt, there was sympathy in 
the deep-set eyes, which the patient could not mis- 
take. He responded : — 

"I beg your pardon for doubting you," he said in 
a changed tone. " Pain is bad for the manners, doctor " 
— a little smile came, like a gleam on a stormy day, 
across the haggard face ; then, vanishing as suddenly, 
the features hardened, and the voice grew sharp and 
bitter — "But what could you expect?" he added, 
" when a man has been taught, by sad experience, he 
doubts everyone ! " 

It was Dr Holt's turn now to look surprised. What 
could be the meaning of this strange speech? He 
asked himself the question without uttering it aloud. 
His care for the patient did not permit of such interro- 
gation. Drawing a chair to the bedside, he sat down 
opposite the sick man, hoping that, now relief had 
been given, he would compose himself to sleep. But 
instead of this, Sir Eustace's strange blue eyes con- 
tinued to search the doctor's face in a manner which, 
to any but a medical man, would have been embarrass- 
ing. Robert imagined that he was about to c|UQStk>n 
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him as to his condition ; and was taken by surprise, 
when, after a prolonged examination of his features, 
the patient said : — 

"Yes, I think I can trust you, doctor. You look 
both honest and kind. May I ask you to do something 
for me ? " 

" Why, of course ! Whatever I can do to help you. 
Sir Eustace," was the quick, unpremeditated reply. 
Robert Holt, as we know, was somewhat impulsive, and 
the thing now asked him, coupled with the sick man's 
way of asking it, made him almost regret the gene- 
rous impulse which had moved him so quickly to give 
the assurance required of him. 

Sir Eustace raised his head, looked round the room 
warily, listened a moment to make sure that nothing 
was stirring, then, motioning to Robert to come closer, 
he said, in a cautious whisper : — 

" I'm wanting to send some telegrams without the 
knowledge of anyone in the house. Will you write 
them for me, and take them yourself to the office? 
It's at Dene, about two miles from here. I've wanted 
to send them this good while ; but there was no one — 
No, no ! " — as Robert put in a word — ^^ you must say 
nothing to Lady Thistiethwaite, or anyone. I — 
But there's some one at the door. You must have 
your instructions later on. Armstrong's wanting to 
see you, I suppose. Get rid of the fellow if you can. 
I can't stand him I And doctor " — ^he laid a hand upon 
Robert's arm, and said hurriedly, in a low tone : — 

" Wouldn't it be better to keep everyone out of my 
room ? — except you and Rebecca, of course. I'm not 
fit to be fussed over. I can't rest unless all is quiet" 
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The excitement of the patient was so evident that 
Robert concurred at once. 

"Certainly," he said. "I'll give instructions. But 
Lady Thistlethwaite — what about her ? " 

" Keep her out with the rest. There's a knock again ! 
Good Heavens, can't they leave me a moment in peace ? 
Go to the door, doctor, and see what it is." 

Robert obeyed It was Rebecca, the elderly woman 
who had been in the room when he came; she had 
been knocking discreetly at intervals for the last few 
minutes. 

"Please, sir," she said civilly, "Dr. Armstrot^ is 
waiting to see you. If you've finished with the master, 
I'll take your place. Breakfast is waiting for you in 
the library, and the doctor's there." 

" Very well. Keep Sir Eustace quiet, whatever you 
do. And let no one into his room till I return. You 
understand ? " '^ 

The woman gave him a swift look out of her sedate 
grey eyes; but she only said — ^**Yes, sir," and going 
into the room as he left it, shut the door. 

" And now for Sir Andrew's fool. I must dispatch 
him before my breakfast, I suppose," said Robert to 
himself with a sigh. For, though the exercise of his 
professional powers had, for the moment, kept the de- 
mands of his body in abeyance, the mention of the 
meal had reminded him vividly that he had eaten no- 
thing since leaving London. It was now nearly ten 
o'clock, and hunger was waxing sharp. The fire had 
burnt up in the library. A little table with coffee, hot 
scones, and something in a covered dish, waiting in- 
vitingly upon it in close proximity to the hearth, 
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attracted Dr. Holt much more strongly than did his 
professional brother, sitting opposite, and waiting, like- 
wise to claim his attention. 

'* Hang the fellow ! " he said to himself ; but his public 
salutation was courteous enough. 

" Dr. Armstrong, I suppose ? YouVe been attending 
Sir Eustace ? Exactly. We will have a consultation 
later, of course. But there is no great hurry, I think. 
I'm here for some time — sent by Sir Andrew Murray, 
you understand." 

" Ah, yes ! " Dr. Armstrong's heavy face, in its straw- 
coloured setting, did its level best to look profound. 
" Sir Andrew was here last year, when Sir Eustace had 
his first serious attack. I could have managed him 
quite well myself. In fact. Sir Andrew allowed that 
my treatment was perfectly correct. Only, there's a 
prejudice in favour of London men in many people's 
minds. And when patients wish for another opini(Ki 
I make a point of humouring them. See ? " 

Robert saw plainly enough that the man before him 
was, as his chief had said, a *' fool ". He wished no 
further demonstration of the selfTevident fact. Hunger, 
and the sight of the means to satisfy it cooling before 
his eyes, made him impatient of further dalliance. 
But courtesy forbade him to dismiss a colleague as 
curtly as he could have wished. 

" Of course," he said, in his briefest and least con- 
ciliatory fashion ; " Sir Andrew Murray is the highest 
authority on nephritis in this country, and you did 
quite right to call him in. Being unable to come, this 
time, he has sent me." 

*^ Then we will act together," was the consequential 
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reply. Naturally, having attended Sir Eustace so long, 
I am intimately acquainted with his constitution, as well 
as with all the symptoms of his present illness. You 
will require, as a stranger, to be posted up. If you 
think well. Dr. Holt, I will do it now. In such circum- 
stances, time is of importance, and 

" And there's a time for everything," Robert inter- 
polated, with growing impatience. '^And this, b^- 
ging your pardon, sir, is my breakfast hour. When 
one has travelled all night, as I have done, breakfast 
is an affair of the first importance. If you'll allow me, 
ril call at your place this afternoon, though, having 
Sir Andrew's instructions, I, perhaps, know more about 
the case than you imagine. Meanwhile, if you've had 
your breakfast, I need not keep you." 

The heavy face of the local practitioner flushed 
slightly. Even his perceptions, blunt origrinally, and 
still further blunted by pompous conceit, could not 
avoid the inference that he was not wanted. He rose 
to his feet. 

" In that case," he said, in a tone of offence, " I will 
go at once. I am a busy man. Dr. Holt, and my time 
is of value. If you will call at my surgery in Dene 
this afternoon about four o'clock, I will do my best to be 
ia But I cannot promise that it will be possible. 
You will have to take your chance of finding me." 

" Thank you ; I will do so." Robert Holt bowed to 
the departing doctor, with feelings which were gentler 
and more courteous, now his back was turned, than 
he had been able to cherish towards his face. 

"After all, poor chap," he thought, as at last he 
was free to consider the claims of hunger, " it's a bit 
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hard on him to be superseded ; for, practically, it 
comes to that. Now I'm here, Othello's occupation is 
gone, so far as Sir Eustace is concerned ; and I sus- 
pect Othello, dense though he is, knows it There'll 
not be room for us both ; and the patient has made his 
choice. I'm to get rid of this poor b^gar, it seems : 
and I can't say I like the job, or expect to find it 
easy. Doctors of that sort are not so lightly dismissed, 
when they've tasted blood. He looks like a regular 
vulture, with his dull eyes and that curiously shaped 
pate showing through the thinning hair. Maybe he 
thinks me a vulture, too — come to dispute the prey 
with him ? And, maybe, so I am. We medical men 
make our living out of disease and death. It's not a 
pleasant idea 1 But I'm fairly famished, or I never 
would have had such a ghoulish fancy. When I've 
had my breakfast, I shall hope for less morbid views. 
Bacon and ^gs, fresh scones and butter, are whole- 
some food, at any rate, for any human being, be he 
what he may." 

For the next quarter of an hour Robert Holt found 
ample occupation in satisfying his hunger ; and it was 
only when he had disposed of the food before him, and 
was sitting, leisurely drinking his last cup of coffee, 
that his thoi^hts strayed further. 

" I wonder why that old chap wants me to take those 
tel^rams for him ? " he said to himself between the 
sips. " And why I'm to say nothing about them to 
anyone here ? It^s queer, to say the least of it. And 
why is he so anxious for his family to be kept out of 
the room? Sick people have strange fancies, cer- 
tainly, but there's something beyond the ordinary 
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here, I imagine. Not that it isn't best for him to be 
kept quite quiet But a wife and daughter — if, indeed, 
the unknown that Lady Thistlethwaite called ' Phemie ' 
is a daughter — ^are not usually so distasteful I liked 
the sound of Phemie's voice ; it had a very human ring 
about it, thot^h the speaker was evidently in no good 
humour. I wonder " 

But Robert got no further in his " wonderings," for 
just at this point the door of the library was hastily 
thrown open, the figure of a girl appeared inside it, 
started, stood still, and a voice — it was certainly 
"Phemie's," as the doctor at once concluded — ^said 
quickly : — 

" I beg your pardon ! I didn't know there was any- 
one here." 
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ENTER EUPHEMIA 

Dr. Holt had turned his head at the sound of the 
opening door, so that his eyes at once took in the 
vision of the girl's figure, standing framed, as it were, 
in the doorway. He opened his lips to bid her come 
in. But for a moment no words came. The man 
and the girl stared at each other, both taken by sur- 
prise; she, apparently, merely because she had 
entered the room expecting to find it empty, and had 
discovered a stranger whom she could not, for the 
moment, identify. He, astonished, not by the unex- 
pected intrusion, but by the striking appearance of 
the intruder. 

The figure in the doorway was, certainly, uncom- 
mon enough to cause both wonder and admiration in 
anyone bediolding it for the first time. It was tall, 
above the st^ature common among women; yet so 
beautifully proportioned as not to give the impression 
of inordinate height, still less of that awkward un- 
gainliness which, in young girls, so often accom- 
panies an unusual number of inches. On the con- 
trary, it showed both dignity and grace, standing there, 
with one hand holding the open door, and the other 
hanging loosely by her side, one foot advanced a little 
from under the hem of the dark-blue tweed skirt, 
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giving the figure a slightly forward bend, the other 
still invisible. 

But it was not so much the figure of the girl, as 
her head, that held the gaze of the young doctor. 
To compare the head of a girl to that of a dog may 
not, at first blush, appear complimentary to the for- 
mer. Yet, as Dr. Holt caught sight of it, bent fcx*- 
ward and slightly raised, the image of Norah, a 
beautiful Irish setter belonging to Sir Andrew 
Murray, at once recurred to him. The girl's hair 
was of the same deep red as the dc^s — she seemed to 
have masses of it, rolled back from her forehead, and 
straying over it in a pretty disorder of soft little rings 
and tendrils. Her eyes, too, reminded Robert of 
Norah's. They were reddish-brown, with brows and 
lashes of a similar shade ; and the look in them, as 
well as the poise of the head, bore a curious re- 
semblance to that shown by a dog who had just cai^t 
sight of something alive, and has stopped to recon- 
noitre. There was the same alertness, the same surprise, 
in both. The round white chin, set above a round 
white throat; the straight nose, and the soft cheeks, 
showing the glow of health and cold weather through 
a skin, not transparent, but of the creamy consistency 
often seen with hair of her colour — had, it is true, 
nothing of the dog about them. They were purely 
human, as was also the mouth, with its lips of 
healthy red, just open to show a row of teeth, like 
blanched almonds, between. Yet, this notwithstand- 
ing, the im^e of Norah remained with Robert, as, 
after^ perceptible pause, he brought out the words 
requl^ by the occasion : — 
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"Please come in. Don't mind me. Fve finished 
my breakfast.'' Then, after a second's halt, seeing 
that the girl still eyed him askance, he added — '' I'm 
the doctor from London — Robert Holt is my name — 
sent by Sir Andrew Murray." 

He rose from his chair as he spoke. 

The girl lai^hed — a laugh half embarrassed, half 
amused. 

** Of course ! " she said, in her clear, brisk voice, 
shutting the door, meanwhile, and advancing into the 
room. ** I had forgotten, for the moment, you were 
coming. And" — sht hesitated an instant, and her 
colour deepened — " I had, somehow, expected you'd 
be as old as Sir Andrew Murray." Another laugh 
followed. 

Robert thought it charming, as well as her words. 
Though his youth was now, for the fourth time, thrust 
on him, he found it, this time, rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

" Well," he said drily, ** even a doctor must be young 
some time, mustn't be ? Is youth, in him, such a great 
objection ? " 

Again the colour rose up in the girl's bright face. 

"No," she answered, meditative, though a little 
abashed. "No — I think not. It wasn't that I was 
meaning. Only, somehow, the other doctors have 

been so much older, that I hadn't imagined But 

never mind ! I only came here to get a book. I'll 
take it and go away. After such a journey, you must 
want to rest By the by, what do you think of my 
&ther ? I suppose you've seen him ? " 

So this was Sir Eustace's daughter—" Phefflle "— 
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or, rather, Miss Euphemia Thistlethwaite. Robert 
Holt checked himself, as the thought, coupled with 
the familiar abbreviation used by her mother, rose in 
his mind. In his tiuti he coloured deeply. 

** Well," he said cautiously, " I can hardly gfive an 
opinion yet Sir Eustace is seriously ill — ^as you know. 
But I'm glad to say Fve been able to give him a little 
relief. He's easier now, and will get some sleep, I 
hope. Miss Thistlethwaite" — he hesitated a little — 
"will you mind if I issue an order at once? We 
doctors must be cruel sometimes for the sake of our 
patients. No one but the nurse can be allowed in Sir 
Eustace's room at present. Will you tell her lady- 
ship?" Then, as the girl looked at him with inquiiy 
in her eyes, he added — " I found him a good deal ex- 
cited. Rest and quiet are imperatively needed. 
You'll understand, I'm sure?" 

Did she understand? Robert could ]\ot be sure. 
For she remained silent, and the look of inquiiy 
changed to one of anxiety and — was it suspicion ? 

There was a pause on both sides. Then the girl 
said slowly : — 

" Is this by my father's own desire? " 

The question embarrassed Robert still further. He 
coughed. For the moment he wished that he was, as 
everybody here seemed to have expected he would be, 
a medical man of age and experience, like Sir Andrew, 
able to speak with that authority which cannot be 
questioned. With all the professional digjnity he 
could call to his aid, he answered firmly : — 

"^^ cannot always consider the patient's desire. 
Whaf is best for him is what we must think of. 
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May I ask you to see that my directions are carried 
out ? " 

Euphemia looked at the doctor with surprise. A 
suspicion of rebellion came into her red-brown eyes. 
She lifted her head proudly; and, for a moment, 
Robert expected she was going to resist him. But, ap- 
apparently, she thought better of it ; for she only said : — 

« Very well I'll see to it" 

With that she turned, and was going out of the room, 
when, apparently struck by some sudden thought, she 
paused, faced round again, and said, with a troubled 
expression on her face, and a tone almost of pleading 
in her voice : — 

'* There must be a great deal that seems strange to 
you here. But, please, do not judge us harshly. My 
father" — she hesitated a moment how to express her- 
self, then went on, picking her words carefully — "is 
difficult at times, and imagines things about us, which, 
to a stranger, may place us in an ambiguous light. 
Mother and I find it very hard to steer our way, 
though we do our very best. Don't make it harder 
for us, will you ? * 

Robert Holt was deeply touched. What the daughter 
had said was as nearly as possible what he had heard 
from the lips of the mother ; and he recognised, too 
surely, that the domestic relations in the Thistlethwaite 
&mily must be complicated by something beyond the 
common. A good deal might be set down to the 
aberrations of a sick man. But the difficulty, as 
Robert felt assured, went deeper. Well, where the 
feult lay it was impossible to guess ; yet, already he said 
to himself, it could not be with this charming girl. 
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" Be assured/' he answered, with ready sympathy, 
" I will do my best — ^for everyone. Don't be distressed, 
Miss Thistlethwaite " — tears in the beautiful eyes be- 
fore him making him, for the moment, forget his pro- 
fessional standpoint in the vivid realisation that he 
was a young man, and that a damsel in distress — 
and a very lovely one, too — was appealing to him — ** I 
feel very deeply for you and Lady Thistlethwaite; 
but if only we can master Sir Eustace's present attack, 
things must go smoother presently." 

The girl sighed. Evidently hope in her was much 
less strong. The light went out of her eyes as she 
choked back the tears. 

''Well," she said, with a sort of dull resignation, 
" that's as may be. We can do no more, at any rate." 

She turned away, leaving Robert more perplexed 
than ever. 

Going to one of the tall windows that pierced the 
outer wall of the library, between the bookcases, he 
stood looking out, in the desultory fashion of one 
whose thoughts are not on the scene before him, and 
who sees, without considering, what he looks on. 

The library was built out from the main building, 
whose walls ran at right angles to it, enclosing on two 
sides a piece of ground laid out in grass and flower-beds 
with paved walks making straight lines betwe^i the 
empty borders and clipped yew hedges. On the left, 
the hill rose abruptly to the sky-line. Opposite the 
windows, a tract of level park land stretched away into 
the dim distance. The snow had ceased to &1L It 
lay, however, in a thin powder on the lawns and garden- 
beds, on the hill-side, dotted with silver birches, hollies, 
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and gaunt Scots firs; and deeper, whiter, on the 
distant fells that closed the far horizon. The sky was, 
for the most part, dun ; but in a break of the clouds 
there showed a pale blue patch, through which, as 
through a window-pane, the wintry sun sent a slanting 
beam across the otherwise sombre landscape. 

For quite five minutes Robert Holt stood there 
with his hands clasped behind him, and his eyes fixed 
upon the scene, while his mind considered the ex- 
periences he had already met with since his arrival at 
Thistleden Tower, and puzzled itself over the mystery 
which evidently reigned there. 

Not twenty-four hours ago, as he thought to himself, 
he was wholly igjnorant of the very existence of the 
Tower and its inhabitants. And now, from the prosaic 
and commonplace region of Harley Street, where the 
arrival of a patient in his consulting-room was all in 
the shape of an event that was likely to happen, he 
was transferred to a place not merely romantic in 
itself, but big with the possibility of exciting ad- 
ventxires. He, Robert Holt, whose life, up to now, 
had held no experiences beyond the round of study 
and professional duty, seemed, all at once, to be living 
in a story which had all the excitement of a romance. 
To take only the people he had met with since his 
arrival: how different they were from those he was 
used to in London. Sir Eustace, Lady Thistlethwaite, 
the girl " Phemie " — for thus Robert continued to call 
her in his thoughts — all were types quite new to his 
experience, not one of which was without its interest 
To the man, the latter, naturally, was the most in- 
teresting of all, and it was round her that his thoughts 
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most thickly clustered, as he stood there, apparently 
studying the view before him. So absorbed was he 
in his contemplation of her, as seen by the eyes of his 
mind, that it was with a sense of guilt that he suddenly 
recollected that her father, and not herself, should 
have been engs^ing all his attention. 

*^ What would Sir Andrew say, " he said to himself, 
"if he knew I had never yet made my notes of 
the case, and written out the diagnosis he asked for ? 
rU do it at once; for post goes early, probably, from 
an out-of-the-way place like this. By the way, I 
wonder if he saw Miss Thistlethwaite when he was here ? 
If he did, he'd maybe excuse my absence of mind. 
She would have distracted St. Anthony himself! But 
now for the case. What was it the chief said ? Ah, 
yes — * Nee visa — nee audita — ^nec intellecta*. I suppose 
that was meant for a warning." 

Robert gave a little laugh as, recalling his truant 
thoi^hts, he sat down at the writing-table and began, 
with the care and method he was accustomed to give 
to such matters, to make his notes of Sir Eustace's 
case. He had ali^st finished his task when a tap at 
the door attracted his attention, and the old man- 
servant entered with the offer to show him his room. 

**The master is asleep and won't want you for a 
while, sir," he said civilly. **A hot bath and a nap 
would freshen you, like, if you'll allow me to say so ; 
and after spending a night in the train you couldn't 
better be spending your time." 

Dr. Holt agreed at once that old Ridley had pre- 
scribed for him to a nicety; and, merely waiting to 
complete his notes, he blotted the paper, folded it, and 
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enclosed it in an envelope addressed to Sir Andrew 
Murray, intending to add a few words of personal 
communication later in the day. 

**The post leaves here at 2.30, sir," said the old 
servant in reply to his question, ^ but you can post up 
to 4.30 in Dene, if you wish to do so." 

''That will do," answered the doctor, and he followed 
his conductor upstairs to the old-fashioned but com- 
fortable bedroom that had been prepared for him. 
It was, evidently, a bachelor's room, as Robert reflected 
when, the servant having withdrawn, he looked round, 
and one which had been in the occupation of some 
man shortly before him. For a man's possessions 
remained there still. There were guns, foils and golf- 
clubs, suspended from the walls and arranged on the 
rows of shelves. Pipes in a rack beside the old- 
&shioned bobbed fireplace. Foxes' heads and brushes 
over the mantel-piece; besides various other articles, 
both in the cupboards of the wall, and pushed back 
out of the way in the large old-fashioned secretary and 
chest of drawer& There was even a pair of old 
tiger-skin slippers under the dressing-table. 

Who was the usual tenant ? he wondered, and what 
had become of him ? Was there a son of the house, 
absent perhaps on foreign service, or in the Colonies ? 
Or — ^but somehow this idea did not commend itself 
to Robert Holt — ^was Phemie eng^;ed to be married ? 
And was this room, with its air of recent occupation, 
the quarters of some man who had the right of one 
about to be closely connected with the family, to come 
and go as he liked? 

With a feeling of irritation the young doctor unlocked 
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his portmanteau, which was waiting for him on the 
lugg^e-stand, and proceeded, with less than his usual 
neatness, to arrange his belongings in the places not 
already occupied with the impedimenta of his pre- 
decessor. He wished they had given him another 
room, from which the teasing sense of another per- 
sonality was absent. He wished, above all, now that 
it was too late, that he had got full particulars about 
the Thistleden family from old Sir Andrew. To put 
such questions now would, he felt, be both impertinent 
and indelicate. He must leave the future to answer 
them; and for the present curb the curiosity which, 
with every hour he spent at Thistleden, was becoming 
more lively. 

And yet, after all, what did it matter ? So long as 
the case was open to him, what signified the private 
entourage of the patient? Robert told himsdf this, 
with some asperity, as he poured out the water for his 
bath. Nevertheless, even as he told himself, the words of 
the wise old specialist who had sent him on this errand, 
recurred to him again : ^ To a medical man, with his 
heart in his work, the circumstances of a case should be 
matters of indifference. Yet, as the saying is, circum- 
stances alter cases." 

He was about to prove the homely wisdom of that 
well-worn saying, as it appeared. Well, let him take 
his time, and possess his soul in patience. Time would 
show him the setting of the stage on which duty had 
called him to play a part; and the other actors — if 
others there were — would reveal themselves to him in 
due course when the moment came for their appearance. 

Having reached this point in his reflections, and 
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Steadied his mind, as he hoped, with a good resolution, 
Dr. Holt lay down to rest If, being a young man as 
well as a doctor, he dreamed of Euphemia Thistle- 
thwaite instead of his case, can we judge him too 
hardly? Nay, verily. For if, during our hours of 
waking, the wisest and best of us find Thoi^ht a steed 
that is difficult to control, when Sleep takes over the 
reins none of us can be held responsible for the vagaries 
of the creature that draws the car in which we are lying 
helpless. 
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CHAPTER V 

TWO TELEGRAMS 

A LOUD rapping at the door brot^ht the young 
doctor's runaway steed to a halt. His dreams — they 
had been pleasant ones — were abruptly pulled up, and, 
after a moment's pause, his mind resumed the reins 
sufficiently to remember where he was, and to bid the 
rapper " Come in ". 

It was Mark Ridley, the old house-servant, who 
opened the door. 

" B^ pardon, sir," he said, ** but master's asking for 
ye, and he's bad to keep waitin'." 

Robert Holt sprang out of bed. 

" I'll be ready directly. What time is it ? " 

'' One o'clock, sir, and lunch will be served at half- 
past. You'll just have time to see what the master's 
wantin' before the gong sounds. You'll come when it 
does, if you please, sir? Her ladyship and Miss 
Thistlethwaite will be in the dining-room." 

Dr. Holt promised, the more readily on account of 
the piece of information conveyed in the latter part of 
the old servant's speech. « 

In ten minutes' time, he was in Sir Eustace Thistle- 
thwaite's room. 

The sick man was looking more lifelike than when 
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Robert had seen him first. His eyes were fixed on the 
door by which the doctor entered, and he called to him, 
in a stronger voice, to take the chair by the bedside. 
" I wanted to see you before lunch, doctor," he said. 
** Fm feeling a bit better, you see ; there's no saying, 
however, how long ifll last, and Tm anxious to get 
those telegrams off. Fll dictate them now, if you 
please, and Fd like you to take them to Dene, as soon 
as possible after lunch. You'll have to take them your- 
self, and on foot, for I don't want it to be known Fve 
sent you. And you'll promise to say nothing about 
the matter to anyone — ^not to anyone whatsoever? 
Will you do this?" Robert Holt hesitated. The 
request seemed to him a strange one, involving he 
knew not what. But the momentary hesitation pro- 
duced such painful excitement in the patient that he 
dared not refuse to comply. 

"Very well. Sir Eustace," he said unwillingly. 
" Have you the forms ready ? " 

" Yes. They are in the writing-case on my table " 
— ^the sick man's thin fore-finger pointed across the 
room. "And you'll find pen and ink there, as well. 
But, first of all, open the door and see that there's no 
one outside. Then turn the key, and bring the writ- 
ing-materials to my bedside. I'll tell you what I want 
written. Be quick, will you ! I shall have no peace 
till this business is completed." 

The sick man's voice had become sharp and peremp- 
tory. A spot of red showed itself on each of his 
hollow cheeks. The hands upon the coverlet shook 
with excitement 

Robert Holt, looking at him, grew more and more 
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uncomfortable^ But he did what he was told, afraid 
of the consequences of a refusal. 

"By the by, have you a railway time-table up to 
date?" asked Sir Eustace, as Robert came back with 
the writing materials. 

" There's one in my bag," was the slow reply. " It's 
in my bedroom. Would you like me to get it ? " 

Robert hoped that the reply would be " Yes,** and 
that the gong might sound before the information re- 
quired by Sir Eustace was procured. By this means 
the telegrams might be deferred, and, as he hoped, 
forgotten, for that day at any rate. To be the in- 
strument of their dispatch in this secret fashion, un- 
known to Lady Thistlethwaite, was distasteful to him, 
to say the least. But Sir Eustace had evidently no 
intention of letting him off. 

<* Never mind," he said impatiently, ** there's a 
train-guide on the writing-table. It's not for this 
month ; but you can look up the time in it and verify 
later. I want to know what time a person leaving 
Portsmouth to-morrow can arrive here." 

Robert, without speaking, got the book and turned 
its leaves, Sir Eustace tapping the bedclothes im- 
patiently with his fingers the while. 

" Come ! " he snapped at last, " don't be all day about 
it ! If only my eyes were less deuced weak* I'd have 
found it by now for myself. He'll hardly be able 
to get here before noon on Friday, I fancy — ^the day 
after to-morrow, that is — eh ? " 

" By starting this afternoon, he could reach Belling- 
ham to-morrow by 11.50 a.m.," said Robert briefly; 
not best pleased by the baronet's tone. 
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*'Ay, but he'll have to get leave. There'll hardly 
be time to get off so soon," objected Sir Eustace. 
"I'm not going to die so soon as that comes to. I 
suppose, doctor" — ^the tone growing more and more 
testy — ^''you should have skill enough to keep me go- 
ing for some time yet, if you're worth your salt. Come, 
will you warrant me for a week, at any rate ? " 

Annoyance took hold of Robert Holt. Never in the 
course of his professional experience — it was not great, 
certainly — ^had he been treated so brusquely before. 
The dignity of the faculty, as personified by himself, 
had much ado to put up with such usage, even at the 
hands of a sick man. But he reflected that, to resent 
the humours of a person who could claim illness as an 
excuse for caprice and shortness of temper, would be 
worse than absurd. So, controlling his natural feelings, 
he answered quietly : — 

" To promise anyone that he will live to a given day 
is, as you must know, impossible. But so far as I can 
see, unless your complaint should become rapidly worse, 
there is no immediate danger." 

" Hoots, man ! " the baronet said with a whimsical 
relapse into the dialect of the district ; " ye're ower 
canny by far, as we say here-away. You doctors are 
clever at hedg^ing. But, I take it, you don't expect me 
to die just yet ; which, under the circumstances, suits 
my purpose. I don't want to go out of the world till 
I have straightened matters for those I leave behind 
me. Well, then, you can wire accordingly." 

A faint smile flickered about the corners of the sick 
man's lips. It was evident to Robert that he was much 
relieved. 
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" Now, then," went on the patient, with a wave of 
the hand towards the writing-materials, " for the first 
telegram. Are you ready? Here's the address: — 

' Captain Thistlethwaite, H.M.S. Northumbrian 
Portsmouth. — Wanted at Thistleden. Arrive not later 
than 11.45 a.m. Bellingham, Friday. Reply to Dr. 
Holt, if necessary to wire. — E.T.' 

"Now for the other. Be quick, man! There's 
the gong! We shall have old Ridley at the door 
directly — 

' Ralph Johnston, Johnston and Fletcher, solicitors, 
100 Lincoln's Inn, London. — Leave by north mail to- 
night for Thistleden Tower. Will send to meet you 
at Bellingham on arrival to-morrow morning. Reply 
to Dr. Holt, if necessary to wire. — Thistlethwaite.* 

" There ! That'll do. Here's the money to pay with. 
Gret them off as early as you can. And, mind, not a 
word to anybody. Ah, there's the old chap at the 
door. Pocket the forms, and remove the writing 
things. Be sharp, can't you ? That* s it ! Now, come 
in, Ridley! What is it? Lunch, eh? Yes, yes, I've 
finished with the doctor. You can have him now, for 
all I care. He's done me good already, Ridley, I'll say 
that for him. I feel better than I've done this week 
past. Bring me something to eat; I've almost an 
appetite. What is there? Roast pheasant? Ah, 
yes, that'll do. Let me have a wing. Now, doctor, be 
off with you. Ridley's waiting. I shan't want you 
any more till after five." 

The sentences were fired off like sharp shots. The 
old man's eyes were bright and his cheeks burned. 
Yet his face wore a look of relief, as of a man who, 
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after long endeavour, has got his way. Dr. Holt, on 
the contrary, was conscious of increased uneasiness, 
as he left his patient and followed the old man-ser- 
vant to the dining-room. He neither liked the look 
of the sick man, nor the errand on which he had been 
sent ; and it was with a feeling which almost amounted 
to guiltiness that he joined Lady Thistlethwaite and 
her daughter in the dining-room. It was a fine room 
— long and low, with panelled ceiling, walls hung with 
stamped leather and family portraits, and a great open 
fire-place at the upper end, where, on a dais, partly 
shut off by a curtain from the rest of the room, the 
table was laid for the meal. 

Lady Thistlethwaite was standing before the fire, 
warming her hands. Her daughter, to whom she seemed 
to be talking earnestly, was beside her. The girl was 
leaning against the stone jamb of the mantel-piece, 
with the glow of the fire on her delicately-tinted face, 
and the rich red masses of her hair. A fine yellow 
collie-dog, with white ruff, sat beside her, resting its 
slender head against her knee, while her hand stroked 
its ears, half-unconsciously, as she talked. 

Dr. Holt thought that both ladies looked anxious 
and worried, nor did the expression change as they 
turned to him, with a question, simultaneously put, 
upon their lips — "Well, doctor, how is he ? " 

Robert made an effort to shake off his uneasiness and 
to answer reassuringly. 

" Much easier, I am glad to say. No, Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, I don't consider that there is any immediate 
cause for anxiety, if only he can be kept quiet. He is 
inclined to be excited, and excitement is bad for a man 
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with his complaint Still, I admit that, with a man of 
his temperament, it is difficult " 

In her hurried, nervous way, Lady Thistlethwaite in- 
terrupted him. 

"Difficult!" she said, repeating the last word, 
" that is just what it is, doctor. If you knew what we 
have had. to contend with ! I quite agree with you that 
my husband should be kept quiet. Yet the presence 
of a wife in the sick-room is hardly a disturbance, is it ? 
If he is allowed to see other people, I, at least, should 
not be excluded." 

There was a plaintive tone rather than one of annoy- 
ance in the lady's voice that touched the doctor's already 
sensitive conscience. He could not but agree with her ; 
and yet he felt that were he the patient, it was pre- 
cisely this injured manner of speaking that would 
irritate him the most. And what did she mean by her 
allusion to " other people ? " Could she guess about 
those telegrams ? 

" We know what sick folks are. Lady Thistlethwaite," 
was his guarded answer. ** They have strange fancies 
at times ; and to cross them is apt to produce uncom- 
fortable results. For to-day I think it wisest to exclude 
everybody — not yourself only, you must not think that 
there is an3^ing personal about the prohibition. To- 
morrow we will see. I have great hopes of what a day 
and night of absolute quiet will effect in Sir Eustace's 
condition." 

"In that case, I can make no objection," was the 
pacified answer. " It is to be kept away when others 
are admitted that is so wounding to a wife." 

Well, to-day I can assure you there will be no 
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others," was Robert's answer, given quietly, though 
he felt as though the telegrams in his pocket would ex- 
claim against the prevarication — " But there will be to- 
morrow and next day ! " Their voices, however, were 
silent, and did not betray him. 

"That is well," answered Lady Thistlethwaite. 
" You'll allow it's trying for me ? " 

" Indeed I do," was the hearty response, for Robert 
now felt upon safer ground. " You mustn't take it to 
heart, dear madam. We all of us, I'm sure, think most 
of the patient's welfare, and are ready to work together 
for his good." 

As Robert spoke he glanced at Euphemia and caught 
such a look of relief and gratitude, flashed at him from 
her red-brown eyes, as made him glow with pleasure. 

" Didn't I tell you so, mother ? " she said. " I was 
sure Dr. Holt would help us. I am so glad you've 
come ! " she added, looking back at him again with a 
warmly brilliant smile. 

" Yes, it makes things easier," answered Lady Thistle- 
thwaite in her plaintive tones, and she lifted the filmy 
handkerchief she held in one hand, and used it furtively. 
" Still it's very, very hard ! " 

The girl knitted her smooth brow, and moved im- 
patiently towards the table, as though dreading a scene. 

"Well, mother," she said hurriedly, "we must just 
make the best of it. Lunch must be getting quite 
cold, and I'm sure Dr. Holt is needing it. We're ready 
now, Ridley." 

The old man-servant, who had been standing at at- 
tention in the background, whisked off the covers, as 
though she had touched a spring which set his machinery 
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working, and the meal b^;an. Very little was said 
during its course. Robert continued to feel uncomfort- 
able concerning the part he was compelled to play. 
Lady Thistlethwaite was, evidently, in spirits too low to 
admit of making conversation. Only Euphemia made 
spasmodic efforts to break the silence when it became 
too awkward. The meal was but half over when 
Ridley asked his mistress whether she had any more 
letters for the bag. 

"No," she said, and turned to Robert with the 
question : " Have you, Dr. Holt ? " 

Robert started guiltily. 

" There's my letter to Sir Andrew Murray," he said, 
with a sudden blush, as he felt Euphemia's eyes upon 
him. **But it's not ready. Til finish it after lunch 
and take it to the post-office myself." 

" You needn't do that, Dr. Holt," said his hostess. 
"We'll send a special messenger. If it's important, 
that is ? It's three miles to Dene, and you must be 
tired after your journey." 

"Oh, no! That is, I'm not tired. But the letter 
must go, I think. If s my report on Sir Eustace's 
condition. You mustn't think of sending, however. 
Lady Thistlethwaite. I'd really enjoy the walk. The 
air will freshen me." 

Euphemia still continued to look at him doubtfully, 
as poor Robert was well aware. But he kept his eyes 
on the helping of apple-tart which Ridley had just 
placed before him. 

"You can cycle if you like," the girl said pre- 
sently. "There are two bicycles that may suit you 
in the shed. Ridle/ll show you where they are, and 
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you can choose for yourself. The roads are not bad 
riding when you once get up this hill. But, perhaps, 
you are not a cj^st, and would prefer the dogcart ? " 

Robert hastened to assure her that cycling was much 
more to his taste than driving ; and she said no more. 
He felt, however, that her suspicions had been 
awakened. Lunch over, the ladies withdrew, wishing 
the doctor a pleasant ride — ^rather sarcastically, Robert 
thought, so far as the younger was concerned. "If 
you like cold weather and no shelter youll get it on 
Thistleden Moor," were the words she threw at him 
over her shoulder, as the door, opening from the dais, 
closed behind her. 

"Ay, ye will that, sir, and the weather's none too 
settled," commented old Ridley. " Ye'd a deal better 
let Saunders take yer letter. Ye won't ? Well, since 
ye're set on goin', if ye'U come with me FU show ye 
them bikes." 

He conducted Robert down the long room, out by 
the further door, and through the corridor and hall 
into the open air. Turning to the left, they skirted 
the eastern wall of the old tower, and came to a part 
of the building which was in much less good repair 
than any the doctor had yet seen. A shrubbery^ 
ragged and unkempt, filled the space between the 
house and the castellated wall that shut in Thistleden 
Tower and its surrounding grounds from the outer 
world. A row of firs, rising above fhe bushes under 
the wall, almost hid even the top of the hill beyond. 
Everything looked damp, mouldering and untidy. 

"It's a bit undrest-like this side," apologised old 
Ridley, "but since Nixon — ^he was the gardener — 
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went, there's only Saunders and his son to see to 
thills outside. Bob Saunders is nobbut a careless 
chap, and Saunders can't abide garden-work. Sae it's 
out o' sight, out o' mind. Tidy in front, and just 
onyhow round the comers." 

Dr. Holt made no answer, and Ridley just then 
stopped at a round-headed door in the building which 
looked like an old sally-port, and stood aside for his 
companion to enter. 

** If ye'U wait a moment, I'll strike a light," said 
the old man fumbling in his pocket for matches, and 
taking a lantern from a hook in the wall inside the 
door. " It's a bit darkish in here. The walls is that 
thick, and the winders is hardly to call winders — 
holes for shootin' through, I'm told they were to start 
with." 

When the light was kindled, Robert saw that the 
place was not, properly speaking, a shed, but rather 
a passage-like room, long and narrow, running be- 
tween the thick outer wsdl of the old house and an 
inner one, which, apparently, was much less solid, to 
judge by the sounds which came through it He 
thought he distinguished the noise made by the stir- 
ring of a fire, and even some one coughing. At one 
end of this passage-room was a table, on which stood 
an old-fashioned cupboard with glass doors through 
which Robert could see what looked like photographic 
apparatus. There were two chairs against the wall, 
on either side of a curtained door, an iron oil-stove 
opposite: and, at the other end, a bicycle-stand in 
which stood several machines. 

Mark Ridley led the doctor up to these with the 
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disdainful remark — ^''Them's poor makeshifts for a 
good horse, to my thinkin'. But some gents holds 
otherwise. So take yer choice, sir." 

Robert looked at the machines. There were tiiree — 
two men's bicycles, and a dainty one made for a 
woman's use — Euphemia's, as he thought He ex- 
amined the two first. Of these, one was unusually 
h%h, and this he set aside, choosing that of ordinary 
height 

"I'll take this," he said. "Ifs in order, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Well, I'm not so sure," was the old man's cautious 
answer. " Neither of our gentlemen have used them 
lately, though it's not that long since the one you've 
taken was out. But mebbes ye better see to it, sir. 
They're a sort of thing I ken nowt aboot" 

Ridley sniffed as he said this, his contempt causing 
him to fall into the dialect which, evidently, was 
more natural to him than the plain English he con- 
sidered more fitting to his calling. 

While Robert was examining the machine, which 
seemed to be in perfect order, he heard a voice 
through the wall saying distinctly — 

" It's of no use, Rebecca. I want to hear nothing 
about it You'll please to hold your tongue I " 

A lower voice answered, but the words were not 
audible. 

Old Ridley went to the curtained door, and drew 
the curtain, which but partly hid it, straight across 
the opening, and, if more was said, Robert did not 
hear it. 

" Master's room's in there," remarked the old ser- 
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vant. " Fd have that door locked, if I was he. But 
Miss Pheemie sometimes uses it It's always barred 

at night" 

Robert took no outward notice of the information, 
though he noted it in his mind. 

"Ill take this bicycle/' he said; "it can stand at 
the front door till I've written my letter." 

'' Very good, sir," responded the old man ; and he 
and the doctor left the place together and returned 
to the main entrance. 

Before going into the hall, Ridley halted at the top 
of the steps. 

" Ye'll be wanting to know the way, sir ? " he asked. 
"Well, ifs easy enough to find." He pointed with 
his finger to the road winding up the hill, by which 
Robert had arrived. "Keep straight on, as if to 
Bellingham, till ye come to a finger-post, a mile out 
on the left. That's the turning for Dene village. 
Ye can't miss it" 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LOCAL PRACTITIONER 

Robert hoped he had done with the old man. He 
was not best pleased that his going to Dene should 
have become known to the household. Matters had 
so fallen out, however, that he had been unable to 
keep it secret But reflecting that the posting of his 
own letter now served as a pretext, he trusted that 
this would prove an effective blind to the errand on 
which Sir Eustace had sent him, about which he had 
breathed no word. 

If, however, he expected to get off without being 
seen by Mark Ridley, he was disappointed. The old 
servant seemed always to be on the watch, and he was 
stationed at the hall-door, when Dr. Holt, carrying 
the letter to Sir Andrew Murray in one hand, came 
out to get his bicycle. 

" I was to tell you, sir," he said, with his eyes on 
the letter, '* that you may make use of that door 
into the bicycle shed when yeVe wanting a short-cut, 
like, to master's room. He sent the message himself 
when I went to carry his coals. And he said I might 
give you the key of the photograph cupboard to keep 
your medicines and things in there, if you wished. 
Being so near his bedroom, he thought you might 
find it handy." 
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"Thank you," said Robert, as he took the key. 
He thought he could guess why Sir Eustace had sent 
htm the message, and how useful the door might be 
should his patient desire to see him unobserved. But 
why so much secrecy ? he wondered. Was it merely 
the whim of a sick man, or was there really some 
reason why Lady Thistlethwaite and her daughter 
should not know that the persons named in the tele- 
grams had been sent for ? One, as Robert conjectured, 
must be a son of the house, and the other, in all 
probability. Sir Eustace's man of business. Why, 
then, make such a mystery of the affair ? It was not 
simply curiosity now that made Dr. Holt anxious for 
a key to the puzzle. He was being drawn into its 
meshes himself; and if he remained in the dark, who 
could tell in what awkward tangles he might be in- 
volved ? He stood for a moment with his hand on 
the handle-bar of the bicycle, hesitating as to whether, 
before dispatching these tel^rams, he might not ven- 
ture to ask Ridley what lawyers call "a leading 
question ". 

" Thank you," he said at last, as he pocketed the 
key. " No doubt I shall find it useful. But are you 
sure the owner of the photographic apparatus won't 
object to my using the cupboard ? I don't even know 
who he is ! " 

" Oh, no ! He won't mind," answered the old man, 
looking, as Robert thought, curiously at him from 
under his bushy [eyebrows. " He has no use for it 
at present." 

Robert noticed that the old servant had taken no 
notice of his concluding remark, and volunteered no 
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information as to the owner of the cupboard. But 
he did not feel himself at liberty to put a direct 
question to the man, and turned away from the door 
to wheel his bicycle up the hill. ** If you like cold 
weather and no shelter, you'll get that on Thistleden 
Moor". Dr. Holt recalled these words of Euphemia's, 
as, after a stiff climb, he came up on to the level 
ground at the top, and prepared to mount A bleak 
and shelterless tract of country it was, indeed, over 
which his eye roamed. He saw it more clearly now 
than he had done in the early morning, and thought 
it more cheerless, even, than it had 'seemed to him 
then. 

"The wind blew cold from North to South," as 
says the song, over miles of peat and dead heather, 
which gave to the ground, where not whitened by 
snow, a hue of deep brown and russet, flecked with 
the paler tints supplied by bleached grass, and rushes 
which had had the life-blood pinched out of them by 
the cold. There was the blue of the north wind's icy 
fingers upon the far horizon; and overhead the sky 
looked low and grey. Not a house or tree broke this 
dreary solitude, across which the road, unenclosed, 
and outlined only by its row of black and white snow- 
posts, went, straight as an arrow from the bow. Like 
the old Romans who had made it, it took no heed of 
obstacles, but plunged into gullies and out again in 
a manner altogether uncompromising, adding its quota 
to the grimness of the scene. 

No wonder the southern-bred doctor shivered, as he 
mounted his bicycle and went forward with what speed 
he might in the teeth of the bitter wind, and over 
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the patches of snow, much of which had disappeared 
since he had passed in the early morning. He was 
short of breath and the water was in his eyes when 
he came to the side-road leading off to Dene so that 
he almost failed to see the sign-post which marked it. 
Thingfs went better, however, when, somewhat late 
for a graceful turn, he pulled his bicycle round to 
the left, and the wind, after being a hindrance, be- 
came something of a help. He saw nothing of the 
village for which he was bound, till, after a mile of 
nearly level riding, the bicycle came to the top of a 
steep descent into a sort of cup in the moors, the sides 
lined with natural wood, composed of stunted alders, 
hazels, and silver birch, watered by a brawling brown 
bum, deep-dyed by the peat among which it had its 
rise, along whose banks clustered the white-washed, 
grey-slated houses of the hamlet, with a church, spire- 
less and differing little in appearance from the houses, 
in the midst No danger signal marked the descent, 
yet Holt thought he had never ridden a steeper, and 
felt glad to be safely at the bottom. The Cycling 
Club, as he judged, could know nothing of the hills up 
here, or warnings would not have been wanting. 

The post office, in a village so small, was not diffi- 
cult to find. It was in one of the white-washed cot- 
tages, the old postmaster, also, keeping the general 
shop, with the usual pale oranges and glass jars of 
uninviting lollipops in its window. 

He was a taciturn old fellow, this same postmaster, 
and made no remark, except to ask him to read them 
out, as Robert handed in his telegrams. 

" Some folks write that bad you wad a-most think 
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they couldna hev had nae schulin. But mebbes ye 
can read?" was the unflattering form in which he 
concluded his request When Robert came to the 
names, however, the old man screwed up his eyes and 
nodded his head, as though he were drawing his own 
conclusions, albeit silently. 

Having seen the messages dispatched, Robert asked 
the way to the residence of the local practitioner, and 
the postmaster, raising a scraggy finger, pointed to- 
wards a house, rather larger than the rest, standing a 
little way up the hill-side behind the post office. " Yon's 
Dr. Armstrong's," he said briefly. Then Robert, 
having given directions that, in case of answers to his 
wires the messenger should ask for him, he nodded 
and retreated to his den, leaving his visitor to make 
his second call. 

Yes, Dr. Armstrong was in — as Robert quite expected 
he would be, not having given much credence to the 
local medico's profession of overwhelming business. 
Not only was he at home, but he had, evidently, to 
judge by his sleepy aspect and half-smoked pipe, been 
there for some time, awaiting his brother doctor in 
sufficiently leisurely fashion. 

He was sitting in an easy chair over the surgery 
fire ; and only half-rising from it, oflered a fat hand 
to Robert, and pointed to another seat on the opposite 
side of the hearth. 

The surgery was an untidy one, and smelt strongly 
of the drugs which Dr. Armstrong evidently dispensed, 
and which, in various gallipots and bottles, decorated 
(if such a word can be used for the ugly array) the 
shelves that lined its walls. 
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Robert, looking round the untidy place, thought he 
preferred the bicycle house at Thistleden, which Sir 
Eustace had offered him as a private surgery, to this 
den of Dene's resident practitioner. 

" How do ? " said Dr. Armstrong, with that would- 
be easy familiarity, which is often a sign that the 
man who uses it is anything except at his ease. " Come 
for our little consultation, eh? Just so" — he had not 
waited for an assent from his visitor. " Well, what do 
you think of our patient ? " 

Robert, though his co-adjutor's manner annoyed him 
intensely, answered as civilly as he could ; and for 
some time the two men compared notes, Dr. Arm- 
strong's remarks not tending to increase his London 
brother's respect for his professional acumen. 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed the local man at last, when 
Dr. Holt had briefly stated his views. " That's all very 
true, no doubt. But " — his voice grew more irritable, 
and his pasty face assumed a brick-red shade— "I 
don't at all see wt^y, now our consultation has taken 
place, you need stay on at Thistleden. You have, 
doubtless, many professional engagements, and your 
time is valuable." Robert winced at the words, in 
spite of himself. Did this country practitioner mean 
them to be sarcastic ? " Sir Eustace's case is simple 
enough. Why, then, with me on the spot, need we 
detain you longer, Dr. Holt ? " 

" Excuse me, Dr. Armstrong, but I do not consider 
the case so simple as you seem to do," returned 
Robert, with some warmth, though he strove to cover 
it with suitable dignity. "That is also the opinion 
of Sir Andrew Murray, I may remark ; and his name 
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carries weight, as you'll allow, whatever mine may do. 
Sir Andrew has put me in charge to watch the case 
on the spot, as you, with the numerous calls on your 
time which you tell me of, are not able to do. I 
must, therefore, remain at Thistleden as long as Sir 
Andrew deems it necessary." 

Having delivered his counter-thrust, which, for the 
life of him, he could not resist giving and which made 
Dr. Armstrong wince in his turn, to Robert's no small 
satisfaction, the latter leaned back in his chair, and, 
taking out his pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose in 
the professional manner, by way of putting a period to 
the discussion. 

The local doctor looked at the London man, and 
the London man returned his gaze. The two seemed 
to be measuring swords. For the moment, Robert 
thought that his country colleague was going to with- 
stand him. But apparently he considered it wiser to 
be conciliatory; for he dropped the matter, and his 
next remark concerned, not the medical but the social 
side of Thistleden. 

" It's a curious household that," he said reflectively. 
"Sir Eustace's, I mean. You'll have discovered 
that for yourself, I daresay?" 

Robert looked at him by way of interrogation. Here 
seemed an opportunity for getting the information he 
so much desired to obtain. But delicacy, as well as 
pride, forbade him to ask for it in words. If the other 
was willing to impart it without, however, it seemed 
to Robert that he was not called on to refuse to hear. 
The temptation was great, at any rate, and he listened 
silently for Dr. Armstrong's next words. 
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After a pause, just sufficient for a reply from his 
listener, had Dr. Holt been disposed to make it, the 
local practitioner continued. Evidently he was just as 
anxious to speak as Robert was to hear. 

*' Family complications, eh ? Relationships curious, 
in the first place, and dissensions in the second — a 
house divided against itself, in short You know, I 
suppose, that Lady Thistlethwaite was married before ? 
No? Well, that's a fact Her first husband was a 
Thistlethwaite as well — first cousin to Sir Eustace — the 
Yorkshire branch of the family — ^e was his second 
wife, you see. Euphemia Thistlethwaite is her 
dai^hter. She broi^ht her g^irl here, not knowing 
she'd find a boy." Robert Holt's face showed an ever 
keener interest At the mention of Euphemia — (" Cool 
cheek of the fellow to use her Christian name, 
though," he said to himself) — ^he could not repress a 
question. 

" Then Sir Eustace was also married previously? " 

Dr. Armstrong rubbed his paddy hands softly to- 
gether. He was delighted to have aroused this 
haughty young fellow's interest at last, and to have 
compelled him to ask for more. 

** No," he said, " no — ^not exactly, that is. But I'm 
coming to that presently. As I was saying, Euphemia 
— Miss Thistlethwaite" — he corrected himself this 
time, in response perhaps to the astonished look upon 
Robert's face — ** Miss Thistlethwaite is the daughter of 
her ladyship by her first husband ; she is Sir Eustace's 
only by adoption. But she came to Thistleden so very 
young — she was not a year old when her father died, 
and Lady Thistlethwaite married Sir Eustace within 
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the year — that she's always been one of the family. 
The son — Sir Eustace's and Lady Thistlethwaite's — is 
but three years younger than herself, and they're 
as deeply attached to each other as any twin brother 
and sister." 

** Indeed ? " Robert leaned forward, devoured with 
curiosity to hear more, though with a feeling at the 
back of his mind that he was hardly justified in dis- 
cussing his patient's private affairs with this rather 
vulgar fellow, " Then Sir Eustace has sons ? " 

"Yes — 'the only child of his marriage with her 
ladyship is a boy, and heir to the title. The estates, 
I understand, are in the old man's power to leave as 
he will, the entail having been broken when this young 
fellow came .of age, two or three years ago, when Sir 
Eustace last paid his debts. He's a wild young chap, is 
Dick — a lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards — ^and for 
ever in hot water. He's in disgrace about something 
at present, I believe, though I can't exactly say what 
— ^tfiere's some mystery about it. If he doesn't mind 
what he's after, he'll be losing everything; for his 
father is mad with him, they say. Then, as every- 
one believes, his brother will step into his shoes; 
though, of course, he can't have the title." 

"Sir Eustace has another son? — a younger one? But 
I thought you said there was but one child of his mar- 
riage, and that Sir Eustace was never married before ? " 

An unpleasant grin showed itself on the pasty face 
of the local practitioner. 

"No more he wasl Yet, it's true enough there's 
another son, whose mother is not her ladyship. He 
came into existence some years before her advent, 
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and is the apple of his father's eye. But he had to 
clear out, like Ishmael, to make room for this fine 
young Isaac. Not that I've a word to say against 
Dick. He's a most popular young man, and deucedly 
handsome ; only a bit too spirity. I much prefer him 
to Allan, who's as haughty as the devil — though, 
being what he is, he should be humbler, as I think." 

Dr. Armstrong gave the fire a vindictive kick with 
his foot, as he said this, which made Robert surmise 
that he had received what he considered a slight from 
the baronef s elder soa 

"Well, thafs a sketch of the family history," he 
continued. " You'll find it useful, if you're going to 
stay there, Holt. Complicated, isn't it, now ? But 
if all's true that's whispered, there's more intricate 
complications still, that we outsiders only guess at. 
Her ladyship now, they say ** The local practi- 
tioner here sank his voice to a whisper, and leaned 
forward so confidentially as to alarm Robert, who 
was, moreover, disgrusted at being addressed by his 
bare surname. The fellow was becoming much too 
familiar, and Robert determined to put an end to 
further revelations. Already he felt ashamed of 
having listened so long. He rose rather stiffly. 

" Excuse me. Dr. Armstrong,", he said coldly. " I 
hardly feel justified in allowing you to tell me what, 
you admit, is simply gossip. It is time I was going 
back to my patient I've already been absent too 
long." 

Again the dull brick-red came up in the local 
doctor's sallow face. 

"As you like!" he muttered huffily. Then, as 
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Robert was putting on his muffler, he said, after some 
" hums" and " haws " of hesitation : — 

" I say, Holt, you don't mean to cut me biif; do 
you ? Sir Eustace is my patient, you know. I, and 
my father before me, have alwa)^ attended at Thistle- 
den. FU call in, eh ? say, in about a week, to see how 
the old chap goes on. It wouldn't do if it got about 
here that I'd been given the sack. It would damage 
my practice. See ? " 

In spite of the objectionable wording, there was 
something pathetic in the local doctor's voice, as he 
delivered this halting speech, that awoke the pity of 
his London colleague. 

**I assure you. Dr. Armstrong,'' he said, exerting 
himself to speak civilly, notwithstanding the contempt 
which he could not but feel for the man before him, 
" I have no wish whatever * to cut you out,' as you 
call it. I'll look in for another consultation, next 
time I'm in the village. And if Sir Eustace will con- 
sent to see you, I'll be sure to let you know. Our 
patient is a bit difficult, just now — the nature of the 
complaint, as, of course, you're aware — and will need 
some humouring on our part, eh ? " 

"To be sure! To be sure!" was the somewhat 
mollified reply of the country doctor. "Still, we 
have our feelings, we professional men, eh. Holt? 
Not that I think you would hurt mine intentionally, 
eh?" 

" That's of course. Dr. Armstrong." Robert was 
getting ever more disgusted and impatient with — 
nay, almost ashamed of — this specimen of his craft. 
He held out his hand with an effort, to receive the 
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other's offered member, and it was with a feeling of 
unspeakable relief that he leaped on his bicycle and 
left the surgery and its occupant behind him. "A 
fool) indeed ! " he said to himself as he rode away. 
" Sir Andrew was quite right And a most disagree- 
able and mischievous fool to boot! And" — after a 
pause for reflection — ^''I was another to listen to 
him." 
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CHAPTER VII 

AN UNWILLING ACCOMPLICB 

The early twilight of the short northern day had all 
but closed in over moor and fell before Robert Holt 
again reached Thistleden. 

The Tower loomed indistinctly from among its sur- 
rounding trees, only the points of light that shone out 
from some of its windows serving to guide the cyclist 
to the proper turning which led to that side of the 
building where the bicycles were kept. He had ne- 
glected to ask for a lamp. But he knew where the 
lantern hung inside the door ; and, taking out his box 
of vestas he struck one and lit it ; then wheeled the 
bicycle in, and set it in the stand beside the rest. 
This done, he stood for a moment, hesitating whether 
or not to knock at the door which led to his patient's 
room. He listened. All seemed quiet within. He 
began to think that Sir Eustace must be asleep, when 
an impatient-sounding cough undeceived him. Rap- 
pii^ lightly on the door, he turned its handle and 
looked in. 

There was no one there but the sick man, who lay, 
high upon his pillows, with his head turned towards 
the side door where Robert stood. There was no light 
except that of the fire — a dull red one, made of peats 
mixed with coal — ^yet the doctor could see the cav^^* 
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ous eyes of his patient gleaming upon him in the 
twilight like those of a watchful beast of prey. It 
gave him almost an eerie feeling to see those eyes, now 
that, in the light of the knowledge just acquired, he 
could guess at the thoughts behind them. 

" Is that you, doctor ? Come in 1 Come in ! " — the 
patient's voice sounded thin and eager. " I thought 
you were never coming. YouVe been such a time 
away! There — shut the door, will you? And lock 
both that and the other. Fve sent Rebecca to her 
tea, so as to get her out of the way while you tell me 
what you've done. I can trust none of them, doctor, 
that's the truth. Sit down, will you ? Now, did you 
send those telegrams ? " 

Robert assured him that he had. 

"And you said nothing about them to any one? 
Ah, that's right! Old Jackson at the post office is 
safe enough. He's a man of few words, and never 
tattles. More than can be said for them at Bellingham I 
But they've a woman as telegraph-clerk in that office ; 
and a woman's tongue would wag, even if you put a 
padlock and chain on it. You told them to send the 
replies to you, if any ? " 

" Yes, Sir Eustace." 

" And to fetch them to the side door ? Did you tell 
old Jackson that ? I sent you a message by Ridley 
that I judged you'd understand." 

" No, I said nothing about that," answered Robert. 
"You see, sir," he added, as the patient began to 
fume, " I could not tell when the wires might come ; 
and, possibly, I might not be with you at the time. 
Besides, as you seemed so anxious to keep the matter 
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secret, I thought such a course would look curious, 
and excite remark much more than if the messages 
were brought to me in the usual manner." 

** Well, doctor, perhaps you're right" The reply was 
somewhat grudging. " But I've reasons — very strong 
reasons — for keeping my actions quiet — I can't explain. 
But it's a great relief to have some one trustworthy to 
act for me. And, doctor, you'll do what you can, won't 
you, to keep me going till the business is settled you've 
put m hand? There's much dq)ending on it" 

Robert re« assured the sick man to the best of his 
ability ; then administered a soothing medicine, made 
him more comfortable on his pillows, and retired to 
his room till dinner-time. 

Physically, he was feeling weary, yet his mind would 
not allow him to rest The prospect of facing Lady 
Thistlethwaite and Euphemia, binder present circum- 
stances, was most distasteful to him. He felt that the 
fact of his having consented to act, even in so seemingly 
small a matter, without their knowledge might well 
give them cause for offence. Against his will he had 
allied himself with Sir Eustace in opposition to the 
wife and daughter, and the alliance was not at all to 
his mind. Besides, was the matter so small ? In the 
light of the information he had received from Dr. 
Armstrong, it might have most momentous results 
What if Sir Eustace had sent for this son of a strange 
woman to put him in the place of his lawful heir ? The 
call, besides, for the man of business, seemed to point 
to this; and however wild young Dick might have 
been, he did not seem, so far as was known, to have 
done anything worthy of disinheritance. What would 
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his mother say, should this surmise be actually the case ? 
Robert felt guilty, indeed, as he thought of the gentle 
lady who had appealed to him so plaintively for help. 

Ought he, notwithstanding the instructions he had 
received from Sir Eustace, to keep the matter secret ? 
Surely, if anybody had a right to know what was being 
done it was the mistress of the house, the wife of its 
master and the mother of the son whose whole future 
might be marred by the whim of a sick man, who, the 
doctor was not yet sure, might not be altogether un- 
affected in mind by the disease from which he was 
suffering. The question, in all its bearings, seemed to 
Robert most perplexing ; he was swayed this way and 
that, and the dressing-bell rang before he could de- 
cide what best to do. He must just be guided by 
circumstances, as he said to himself, when, having got 
into his dress-clothes, he set out to try and find his way 
to the drawing-room, there to await the ladies. 

An old-fashioned clock, on a bracket in the corridor, 
on the storey below his room, chimed the quarter be- 
fore seven. Dinner, as old Mark Ridley had told him, 
was at seven o'clock. He was, therefore, early. The 
ladies, probably, would not appear till the dinner- 
gong should sound. Meantime, where was the drawing- 
room ? Dr. Holt tried in vain to locate it, wandering 
about the passages meantime, and opening door after 
door leading to silent and vacant chambers, none of 
which, he felt sure, could be the room he was seeking. 
He had given up the attempt, and was making his 
way back to the library, when, on turning a comer in 
that part of the house most distant from the master's 
sick-room, he found himself suddenly face to face with 
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Euphemia, coming rapidly in the contrary direction. 
She nearly ran against him in her haste, but started 
back, as she caught sight of the doctor's figure, panting a 
little, and looking at him out of startled brown eyes. 

Euphemia seemed to have just come in from the 
open air; for, though her head was uncovered, she was 
wearing a dark cloak, powdered with what were, evi- 
dently, flakes of freshly-fallen snow. She had a basket 
in her hand, covered with a white cloth ; and this, in 
her seeming alarm at the sudden meeting with Dr. 
Holt, she let fall, and out of it rolled a small loaf of 
bread and an empty wine-bottle. Robert picked them 
up and returned them to the basket, handing it back 
to the girl, with a smile and a careless remark, to cover 
the surprise which he was feeling. 

" You're a Lady Bountiful, I see. Miss Thistlethwaite. 
Been visiting your pensioners, I suppose ? You're not 
afraid of weather." 

The girl gave him another startled look out of her fine 
brown eyes, and he could see even in the dim light of 
the small oil lamp, placed on the top of a cabinet, 
which was all the illumination the passage possessed, 
that the pink colour flooded both face and neck. She 
x:arefiilly arranged the cloth again over the contents of 
her basket before she said anything in reply. It seemed 
to Robert that she was unaccountably embarrassed and 
did not know what to say. When the words came, her 
voice shook and seemed almost beyond her control. 

" Yes," she said, " there's always some one needing 
help, isn't there ? It's cold, as you say — my hands are 
so numb I can hardly hold the basket — as you see ! 
But one mustn't mind that" 
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As she spoke the girl held out her disengaged hand 
for Robert to see how blue it was ; and he noticed not 
only this, but that both the hand and the girl's whole 
body were trembling like a leaf. Her expressive 
brown eyes had in them an almost childish appeal, 
and her lips quivered. But she smiled nevertheless, 
not naturally, but rather by the effort of the will; 
perhaps, as Robert guessed, that she might not give 
way to tears. 

** You — you won't tell my father that you met me 
like this?" she went on, with manifest hesitation 
after a moment's pause. ** He might worry about me, 
you see, if he knew Fd been out in the dark ; though 
I wasn't far, after all ! " 

Robert was surprised. Secrecy seemed to reign in 
this house, no member of the family appearing to wish 
the rest to know an3^hing of his or her movements. 
He gave the required assurance, however, without be- 
traying his thought. 

" Of course, Miss Thistlethwaite. I a^ree with you 
that sick folks are better not troubled with details. I 
was trying to find the drawing-room, but failed. May 
I ask you to show me the way ? " 

"Is it so late? Ah, I see — nearly seven! This 
way. Dr. Holt, down that corridor, and the first door 
on your left — the opposite side to the dining-room. 
There's a tapestry curtain across it, which makes it a 
bit difficult to see. I must run up and dress at once." 

In her dark cloak the girl sped from him like a 
shadow, only the red-gold of her hair, catching the 
lamplight, showing out as she went upstairs. 

Following her directions, Robert Holt made his 
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way to the drawing-room. It was empty when he 
entered it — sl beautiful old room, hung with faded 
tapestry, on which figured cupids and swans, peacocks, 
lilies and roses, all wrought in the fine needlework 
belonging to a more leisurely age than ours, in deli- 
cate tints which time had Blended into the hues of a 
vanishing rainbow. There were curtains and cushions, 
soia- and chair-covers and carpet, all in harmony with 
the tapestry. Water-colours in dim gold frames and 
old-fashioned mirrors hung here and there. Cabinets 
in buhl and Ormolu, with rare old china bowls and 
cups set out upon them, stood back against the walls ; 
and on the carved wood chimney-piece above the 
glowing fire, which burnt in an old-fashioned basket- 
grate, were arranged a number of beautiful miniatures. 
The soft radiance of many wax candles, set in silver 
sconces and candelabra, flooded the room with a 
pleasant half-light, revealii^, without bringing into 
prominence, the many beautiful objects which it con- 
tained. 

Robert Holt, whose taste was fastidious in such 
matters, felt himself at once in a soothing atmosphere, 
which was very pleasant to a man wearied in mind and 
body by the varied experiences of the past twenty-four 
hours. 

He took up his position on the hearth-rug, as a 
man naturally does when coming into an unoccupied 
room, and began to examine the miniatures upon the 
mantel-piece. These, evidently, dated from various 
periods, but most of them bore a family likeness, which 
led Robert to conclude that the greater number, at 
least, were portraits of the Thistlethwaites, past and 
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present From the powdered ladies and periwigged 
gentlemen of a bygone age he turned to three which 
were, plainly, modern. In one of these he recc^ised 
Euphemia's spirited face, crowned by its red-gold hair. 
The bright brown eyes looked straight into his with an 
arch smile, which gave the face a look he had not yet 
seen upon it. As represented in the miniature it was 
a happy face, without the shadow of a care. In life 
it was that no longer. Robert felt a keen r^ret, 
mingled with a great pity, at the change in a face 
which was still, evidently, but a very little older than 
the painted presentment of gay, irresponsible youth 
before him. 

Beside this miniature was another, evidently a like- 
ness of Lady Thistlethwaite in earlier life ; beautiful, 
but with an expression as sad as Euphemia's was gay ; 
while, on the other side, was another, representing a 
young man in uniform — ^boyish, handsome, with a 
dare-devil look (which, nevertheless, had no vice in it) 
on the curving lips and in the bold blue eyes — Dick 
Thistlethwaite, as Robert at once concluded, Euphemia's 
half-brother, to whom, according to Dr. Armstrong, she 
was so deeply attached. Robert studied this portrait 
attentively. It had a curious fascination for him. 
This was, then, the man whose fate hung in the 
balance held by the hand of the sick man who was his 
(Robert's) patient, a balance which the touch of a 
finger might cause to go up or down. Suppose 
Robert's own finger, already, against his will, inter- 
meddling with the delicate poise, should cause the 
scales to dip? What would Euphemia say to the 
man who should do this thing? He felt more than 
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ever uneasy, as he reflected on her probable grief and 
displeasure. For, of course, she must have a feeling 
of strong sisterly aff'ection for this lad with whom she 
had been brought up, even though he was her brother 
merely by one parent. How could it be otherwise ? 

The door opened. Robert gave a guilty start, as he 
turned from his study of the miniatures to look who 
was coming in. He expected to see Euphemia, 
thoi^h this was unreasonable on his part, allowing for 
the very inadequate time she must have had to make 
her toilet Robert, however, had had but little to do 
with women in his life, and could not calculate the 
minimum of time required to get out of one dress into 
another. It was not Euphemia, as he at once per- 
ceived, but Lady Thistlethwaite, in black velvet and old 
lace, who stole into the room and came towards him, 
as noiselessly as thoi^h she were entering a sick-room. 

She looked paler than ever, he thought, in the light 
of the wax candles ; more like a waxen image than a 
woman of flesh and blood. 

" Well, doctor," she said, in a voice as subdued as 
her movements. "How is my husband this even- 
ing ? Since I must not go to him myself, I rely on 
you to tell me everything — yes, everything," she added, 
with a mixture of plaintiveness and entreaty in her 
tired voice. 
. " On the whole, I think he is easier." 

" You do ? — in mind as well as body ? " 

Lady Thistlethwaite's sad eyes sought Robert Holt's 
searchingly, as she put the question. 

" Oh, yes I " Robert, who had taken a lighter from 
the case upon the mantel-piece, and was twirling it in 
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his fingers, answered with what ease he could, though 
he felt anything but easy, 

" Then you saw how strange his mental condition 
was when you first came? He seemed hardly ac- 
countable, did he ? " 

Lady Thistlethwaite's manner was that of a very 
nervous person, forcing herself in despite of reluctance, 
to extract some information urgently desired It put 
Robert on his guard. If Sir Eustace was about to 
make a will, as he shrewdly suspected, it behoved his 
doctor to be careful what he admitted as to the 
patient's state of mind. 

" Oh, well, people with his complaint, as I said be- 
fore, are not, as a rule, very reasonable. He was a 
good deal excited, certainly ; but, so far as my present 
observation goes, there is nothing abnormal about his 
mental condition." 

Did the lady's face fall on hearing this opinion ? 

Robert could hardly avoid the conviction. He had 
spoken, purposely, with more certainty than he really 
felt But how else could he have met the embarrass- 
ing question ? " So far as my present observation 
goes." — The doctor told himself, with some complais- 
ancy, that those words, at any rate, hedged him in, 
whatever might happen later. 

Lady Thistlethwaite stood silent for a while after 
getting her answer, one hand — it was a long, well- 
shaped hand, though thin, and with a certain limpness 
about it that seemed to betray a want of vigour in its 
possessor — resting on the mantel-piece, her head bent, 
and her eyes on the fire. The room was very still. 
The flames puffing lazily, the ashes falling on the 
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hearth, could be distinctly heard. To Robert Holt, 
accustomed to the many sounds of a great city, this 
stillness was strangely eerie. It gave him the sense 
of pause, of listening for something unknown. Yet, 
except for that eminently prosaic thing, the dinner- 
gong, what could he and his companion expect to hear 
just then ? His common sense told him that his nerves 
were on edge. A night's rest would put that right. 
Yet when, presently, an echoing bang, as of a door 
closing in some distant part of the building, fell on 
his ears, he started almost as violently as Lady 
Thistlethwaite. It was she who first collected 
herself, and answered the question in the doctor's 
eyes. 

" It's the wind," she said, in a quiet voice, though 
Robert could see how the lace upon her bosom rose 
and fell with the beating of her heart. " Servants are 
so careless ; — they will leave doors open. I only hope 
it hasn't disturbed Sir Eustace." 

The wind ? Robert did not contradict her. And 
yet he hatt noticed that the gale, which had been 
blowing as he rode to Dene in the afternoon, had 
completely subsided. There was no stir of any such 
thing in the quiet, frosty air. 

Why had Lady Thistlethwaite, both now and, as he 
recollected, on a previous occasion duoing that same 
day, seemed so disturbed by the, apparently, simple 
accident of a slammed door ? And why should she 
be so anxious to explain it? The circumstance 
added to the doctor's uneasy feeling ; but he made no 
reply, and the two stood silent till the dinner-gong 
rang. 
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MISS THISTLETHWAITFS OPINION 

Lady Thistlethwaite glanced at the French clock 
over the mantel-piece. 

" Ten minutes past seven ! " she said. " Dinner's 
late to-night Ridley must have waited to give 
Euphemia a little law. Young people are apt to be 
unpunctual, are they not ? Well, we won't wait for 
her any longer ; she'll come when she's ready." 

She took the doctor's arm, and they passed out of 
the drawing-room together, the door of which had just 
been opened by the old man-servant. On entering 
the dining-room they found Euphemia already 
there, standing, as Robert had seen her before lunch, 
beside the fire, at the dais end of the room, where dinner 
was served. As he and Lady Thistlethwaite came in 
the girl turned towards them a face, flushed, as Robert 
thought, both by the fire and the keen outside air, from 
which she had so recently come. The bright colour 
lent to her appearance a radiance almost equal to that 
shown in the miniature he had just been examining. 
Her eyes seemed more lustrous than before, and her 
dress — a cream-coloured cashmere, trimmed with gold 
braid, with sleeves flowing back from her white arms, 
and neck cut square at the throat, after the Greek 
fashion — ^added to her striking appearance. Never, 
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as it seemed to Robert Holt, had he seen a girl 
possessing, at the same time, so much beauty and dis- 
tinction. 

His eyes, perhaps, betrayed his thought, for the 
lovely colour deepened in her cheeks, and she laughed, 
with what seemed to be slight embarrassment, as she 
said : — 

" I'm sorry to be late. I came in here to save time. 
I'm sure you must be hungry, Dr. Holt." 

" Who would not be in this * nipping and eager air ' ? 
Excuse me. Miss Thistlethwaite ! I know it's con- 
sidered pedantic to make quotations nowadays. But 
Horatio gives the quality of your northern atmosphere 
so exactly, the phrase came to my tongue without 
thinking." 

" And why shouldn't it ? If somebody else says a 
thing better than we can say it ourselves, if s folly, 
surely, to refuse to borrow, just because quotations are 
not the fashion. Besides, need any one be ashamed 
of getting Shakespeare's help ? You needn't apologise, 
Dr. Holt — to me, at any rate. He's made many a dull 
hour go pleasantly since I discovered him, when I was 
no more than twelve years old." 

"You discovered him? I thought every one, in 
these days of higher education, was introduced to 
Shakespeare and his colleagues by some learned 
middle-man. It's really delightful to find that there 
are exceptions to that rule." 

" I'm an exception, anyhow. I never had any edu- 
cation to speak of— at any rate, what I did get wasn't 
* high ' ! No, mother, you needn't contradict me ! I was 
never at school, you know, and none of our governesses 
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had the ghost of a certificate. They were far from 
being * learned middle-women/ and couldn't have in- 
trbduced me to Shakespeare, if Fd needed an introduc- 
tion — which I didn't. They knew much less about 
him than I did." 

"Then we have a common friend, Miss Thistle- 
thwaite." Robert smiled at the girFs energetic par- 
tisanship, while he admired the spirited look which the 
discussion had brought into her face. It no longer 
looked sad and preoccupied. For the moment her 
troubles seemed forgotten. 

" I, like you, can claim acquaintance at first hand. 
I'm an only child, you see, and the people in Shake- 
speare's plays were my only companions before I went 
to school. After that, though I continued to enjoy 
their society in the holidays, I kept the fact to myself 
for fear of being bullied by the boys. Hence my 
B,pology for the quotation just now. The world 
doesn't understand dream-companions, and thinks 
those who consort with them are little better than 
fools." 

" More fool he who minds what the world thinks — 
thaf s my opinion. Dr. Holt," 

Euphemia, who had now taken her place beside him 
at the table, flashed a scornful glance at him from out 
of her brown eyes, as she shook out her napkin. 

" Euphemia ! " said Lady Thistlethwaite reprov- 
ingly. ** You shouldn't say such things, my dear. Every 
one ought to care what the world thinks. No one can 
fly in its face without suffering." She sighed as she 
spoke, the sad look deepening on her melancholy face. 
Did she speak from her own experience? Robert 
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wondered, recalling the hints of Dr. Armstrong. But 
the girl looked mutinous. She, apparently, was as yet 
untouched by the authority she defied. 

" No, mother," she said decidedly. ** 111 never admit 
that. So long as one's doing right, one shouldn't care 
a snap for what people think. Now, ought one. Dr. 
Holt?" 

She turned to Robert for his opinion, and he felt the 
question a subtle flattery. 

"Well, that depends," he said slowly, smiling, as he 
spoke, at the eager face beside him. '* It's rather a 
question of expediency than of actual right and wrong, 
isn't it ? When the world sets up a standard, conven- 
tional though it may seem to us, it's wisest to respect 
it — at all events, to some extent — though I agree with 
you one should not show slavish fear, or go so far as to 
sacrifice one's real convictions. Public opinion is a 
powerful dam against the lawlessness of individuals. 
* Mrs. Grundy ' has her uses, and, if one defies her, she 
can make things exceedingly unpleasant." 

Lady Thistlethwaite looked at Robert approvingly 
as he spoke, but Euphemia drew her lips into a little 
purse of disagreement. 

" I don't care ! " she said rebelliously. " I'd rather 
stand my ground with the few than follow a multitude 
to do— What is it ? " she paused and lai^hed. " I'm 
afraid I've been guilty of a quotation that I'm not able 
to finish ; and quotations of that sort need an apology, 
if you like ! Can you finish it for me, Dr. Holt, and 
name the author ? " 

" ' Follow a multitude to do evil,' vide the 2nd Book 
of Moses," repeated Robert drily. "No one wants 
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you to do that, Miss Thistlethwaite, least of all Mrs. 
Grundy. The quotation wasn't exactly apposite, was 
it?" 

The girl laughed — ^a gay, careless laugh that was 
good to hear. Lady Thistlethwaite looked at her in 
shocked surprise. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Phemie merrily. " I've put my 
foot into it this time. But never mind. One exception 
doesn't prove the rule. I still maintain that, so long 
as one knows one's in the right, the world's opinion 
matters little. I would never sacrifice conviction to 
expediency." 

"You'd make a grand champion" — Robert's eyes 
were as admiring as his words — *^and a staunch 
friend. But I wouldn't like to have you as an enemy. 
Miss Thistiethwaite." 

" You're right," was the emphatic answer, spoken 
very quietly, though the girl's face glowed. " There 
are persons and things I'm capable of holding on to — 
like a bull-dog. For good or for evil, I never let go.'* 

" Then I hope, with me, it'll be for good ? " Robert 
looked at her with more in his eyes than he was aware 
of as he uttered the words. But the girl only laughed, 
as she said, without looking at him, " I hope so too — 
for your own sake, at any rate, Dr. Holt ! " 

With that Euphemia turned her attention to the 
cutlet upon her plate, her soup having been carried 
away in the heat of the discussion, cold and almost 
untouched. It had been the same with Robert's por- 
tion. Only Lady Thistlethwaite had done justice to 
the efforts of the cook. No more was said till Ridley 
had brought in the sweets, and then but little. 
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Thought seemed to have taken the place of conversa- 
tion ; and Robert's thoughts were busy with the dis- 
cussion that had taken place in the earlier stage of 
the meal. If he had admired the daughter of the 
house before, he, now, did more than admire her. He 
was interested as well Young though she evidently 
was, she had shown herself to be one who could think 
and decide for herself. 

Euphemia Thistlethwaite, at any rate, was no mere 
pretty wax doll, made only to smile and look sweet, 
as were most of the attractive women that Dr. Holt 
had come across before. Though, it must be allowed, 
his experience in women was not wide; and though 
he had admired more than one, he had never felt in- 
terested in any. It was a new experience for him. 
His profession had, hitherto, had all his heart, all his 
mind, and all his attention. If, henceforth, it was 
to be otherwise, he did not know it yet. He felt in- 
terested in this uncommon type of the genus. Girl ; 
that was all he would have allowed, so far, even to 
himself, had the question presented itself to him, 
which it did not. Yet he thought a good deal of 
Euphemia Thistlethwaite, and of what she had said, 
as he went steadily through the smoking apple- 
dumpling — ^hottest of puddings — that had come to 
claim his attention. The girl beside him was, to all 
appearance, similarly occupied — he glanced at her 
once or twice to see — but h«r eyes never seemed to 
leave her plate. Robert thought, however, that she 
smiled to herself occasionally between the mouth- 
fills ; and he was glad, hoping that it was he that had 
brought the ciu^es to her lips, set, hitherto, in such 
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a sad straight line. It must surely be very dull for 
a young girl in this lonely place, and with sickness 
in the house. Presently she laid down her spoon, 
and turned to her companion, with a low laugh. 

'^ Dr. Holt," she said, as though speaking aloud a 
thought that had just occurred to her, "it seems to 
me you must be rather a coward, if 5^u*ll excuse me 
for saying so." 

Robert looked at her in real astonishment What 
could she mean? The remark seemed quite uncon- 
nected with anything that had passed between them. 

" I hope not," was his rather vacant reply. 

"Oh, but I think you must be! Otherwise, you 
wouldn't stand in such awe of that many-tongued 
monster, the World." 

Then Robert understood. Euphemia, too, had been 
thinking over the previous conversation, and this re- 
mark of hers, though separated by a good quarter of 
an hour from the context, was the result. He laughed. 

" Does that follow. Miss Thistlethwaite ? Awe and 
fear are hardly synonymous terms." 

" Ah, now you are splitting hairs ! If they are not 
the same, they are closely related, at any rate. What 
I mean is that a perfectly fearless person is above 
caring for public opinion — ^he only cares for the ap- 
proval of his own conscience ; and, perhaps, that of a 
few people who are not the public. *Ei^o,' as our 
*magfnificar friend is fond of saying — ^he who does 
otherwise must be something of a coward." 

"*Fait ce que doit, advient que pourra?'" quoted 
Robert. 

" Yes. * Do right and shame the Devil.' I like it 
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in English best," said the girl, with outspoken bold- 
ness that rather astonished her hearer. 

Lady Thistlethwaite looked up from her plate. 
" My dear ! " she said plaintively, " you will shock 
Dr. Holt. I am sure he is not accustomed to hear 
ladies name a certain personage in such a familiar 
way. Confess, Dr. Holt " — she turned to Robert, who 
sat on her right hand — " you must be thinking us ter- 
rible barbarians, here in the North ? " 

" If Dr. Holt says anything against the North I will 
never speak to him again ! " exclaimed Euphemia ; and, 
though she laughed as she said it, there was more than 
jest behind, as the flash in her eyes betrayed. 

"In that case, I can say nothing," was Robert's 
answer, given rather to the girl than to the elder 
lady. " But " — he turned to the hostess— -" do you 
know. Lady Thistlethwaite, I rather like to hear a 
spade called a spade ? It is honest, anyway — and shows 
courage. Eh, Miss Thistlethwaite?" with a merry 
glance at the girl. 

** But " — Lady Thistlethwaite's plaintive voice took 
up the challenge in all seriousness — ^^ that has nothing 
to do with it. You may call a spade a spade as much 
as you like. The name's quite inoffensive, I'm sure. 
But with— a-hem !— the— the " 

"The Devil, mother?" prompted Euphemia, with 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

" Yes, yes ! '* was the hasty answer. ** That's what 
I allude to, of course, though I wouldn't venture to 
express it so plainly, my dear. With him it's another 
matter. He isn't inoffensive, I'm sure. What I mean 
is, there are things a self-respecting woman can say, 
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and there are others not to be permitted. A spade, I 
repeat, has nothing whatever to do with it" 

Poor Lady Thistlethwaite looked so like a ruffled 
dove as she said this, and her voice was so like its 
melancholy " coo," that Robert found it hard to keep 
his countenance, more especially as the girl beside him 
seemed to be mischievously enjoying his difficulty. 
He dared not look at Euphemia, as he said, gravely, to 
his hostess : — 

" Quite so. Lady Thistlethwaite. That is a state- 
ment I should not think of attempting to gainsay." 

"One I must call him something, I suppose," mur- 
mured Euphemia under her breath. " He's got a 
name, like other people; so why not use it? Is it 
better to say * auld Nick ' or * auld Homie ' ? Those 
are our euphemisms for his Satanic Majesty, Dr. Holt, 
upon the Borderside. There are folks about here 
who, like my mother, fear to give him his real name 
— lest he should appear, I suppose ! As for me, I've 
never been afraid of that. Why should one fear him 
more than others, supposing one's in the right ? It's 
another form of the cowardice we were speaking o£" 

The girl had raised her voice after the first sen- 
tences, as though feeling that such bold opinions 
should not be uttered sotto voce. There was again the 
defiance, which Dr. Holt had before noticed, in face 
and accent, as she concluded. 

"Phemie, Phemiel" mourned poor Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, her aspect fiiU of pathos and dismay, as she 
listened to the sentiments of her progressive daughter. 
" What has come over you this evening ? When you 
know, as well as I do, there are things that can't be 
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talked about, especially now ! What can induce you 
to break out in such a, way ? " 

Robert's eyes noted a sudden change in the girl be- 
side him as her mother spoke. The bold defiance died 
out of her face, and all its sparkle faded, as the glitter 
passes from the sea when the sun dips into its depths. 
The sadness came back to her eyes and the pathetic 
droop to her lips. 

"That's the worst of it," she said bitterly. "But, 
oh ! " — she clenched her hands — " how I hate all under- 
hand ways ! I hate the whole business. If it wasn't 
for — — " She stopped suddenly and listened. The 
hall-door bell had rung. 

"What's that?" It was Lady Thistlethwaite who 
spoke, and her soft voice sounded sharp and frightened. 
Then all three sat silent, while old Mark Ridley went 
to open the door. 

Robert Holt said to himself that he knew what it 
was ; and he sat like a culprit, about to be confronted 
by the evidence of his guilt. It was a tel^raph- 
messenger, of course. Could he have come at a worse 
time than this, when both ladies were present to see 
the messages delivered ? Robert was well aware that, 
in country places, telegrams are rare ; and that much 
more of a circumstance is made of them than in town. 
The women would suspect something, he felt certain. 
He must open and read the message under their in- 
quiring eyes. How could he do so without a tell-tale 
manner? It seemed ages before the slow step of old 
Mark Ridley was heard returning to the dining-room. 
He opened the door with quiet deliberation, and 
entered, carrying a salver in his hand. 
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Yes, there they lay — ^both of them — the two orange- 
coloured envelopes Robert was dreading to see. Witfi 
a hand as steady and a &ce as impassive as he could 
make them, the doctor took the despatches from the 
waiting servant 

"With your permission. Lady Thistlethwaite," he 
said quietly, as he opened the first envelope, and im- 
folded the pink paper it contained. It was fix>m the 
firm of London lawyers, and ran as follows : — 

"ImpossiUe to reach Thistleden before first train 
on Thursday. Should need arise, secure services of 
local man." 

Without looking up, though acutely aware of scrutiny 
fixun both pairs of eyes, Robert opened and read the 
second despatdi : — 

"Cannot get leave till to-morrow evening. Will 
come first possible moment" 

Folding both despatches, Robert returned them to 
their envelopes, and put these into his pocket, with 
all the unconcern he could muster. But he felt his 
face flush as he did so. 

••No bad news, Dr. Holt, I hope?" said Lady 
Thistlethwaite, and her voice shook a litde as she put 
the question. ••Not a recall, I trust?" she added 
kindly, as though apologising for apparent curiosity. 

"No," answered Robert briefly. "Nothing that 
need upset my plans." 

As he spoke ;^he looked towards Euphemia, and 
their eyes met There was what he feared to find — 
suspickm — ^looking from their brown depths. She 
raised her eyebrows sarcastically. 

^ Don't you see, mother ?" she said, addressing Lady 
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Thistlethwaite — *' Dr. Holt does not wish to be ques- 
tioned about his private affairs. If it concerned us, 
he would tell us, I suppose." 

Again Robert had to face the battery of her eyes. 
There was the query in them which her tongue de- 
clined to put His own eyts dropped, disconcerted, 
before her gaze, and she turned from him with a hur- 
ried gesture. 

•* Come, mother ! " she said sharply. " Let us wish 
Dr. Holt good-night He is anxious to go to his 
patient I see quite well how it is/* 
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CHAPTER IX 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 

Euphemia's last words had been so significant that 
Robert could no longer doubt that she was aware of 
something between him and her father, which was to 
be kept from the ears of wife and daughter. That 
she resented this he was also well aware; and the 
knowledge pained him. But unless Sir Eustace gave 
him leave to speak, honour forbade him to do so, 
however much he might chafe under the prohibition, 
and regret his share in the matter. What would Sir 
Andrew Murray have done in his place ? he wondered. 
That the wise old man would have seen some way out 
of the tangle, he felt assured; and Robert vainly 
wished that the specialist was there instead of him. 
He went to his patienf s room in a frame of mind 
which was far from enviable, but resolved that, at 
the first convenient moment, he would ask the sick 
man to release him from his promise. 

He was unable to put his resolution in practice that 
night, however, fearing an altercation which might 
spoil his patient's rest. Sir Eustace seemed to him 
decidedly better as r^arded his bodily condition, but 
in a state of nervous impatience; for he had heard 
the door-bell, and was keenly anxious to see Robert 
that he might hear from his lips what answer had come. 
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He dismissed his attendant, with an impatient wave 
of the hand, directly the doctor opened the door; 
and, iK> sooner had it closed again behind her, than 
he burst out : — 

"Come, doctor, what's the news? Out with it, 
man! I can't stand beating about the bush." 

Then, when Robert had read the telegrams, with 
considerable mi^ving as to the result of the delay 
upon the irritable invalid. Sir Eustace surprised him 
by saying quietly : — 

*It doesn't matter, doctor. A day's delay will 
allow me to gather strength a little, perhaps. I 
should like to be as fit as possible before they come. 
Already I'm a good deal better. Eh ? " 

^ Certainly you are. Sir Eustace." 

" There's no hurry. Eh ? " 

** None — so far as I can see. Only keep quiet, and 
don't agitate yourself. Worry's bad for you." 

The sick man laughed quietly. 

" So it is, doctor, so it is I It was worry brought 
on this bout You don't know what I went throi^h 
before you came! But I'll be even with them yet 
A man can't help worrying a bit when he hasn't 
settled his affairs, can he ? But thanks to you, all is 
now in train, and my mind is more at rest as regards 
the future. Maybe I've been too anxious. It's on 
the cards I may get another lease of life. Eh ? " 

Robert's truthfulness would have been hard put to 
it for a reply ; but, happily. Sir Eustace did not wait 
for one. He went on, almost immediately, in a 
voice already drowsy with coming sleep. " Yes, yes, 
who knows? The old soldier hasn't yet laid down 
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his arms. Did you know Fd been in the army, doctor ? 
What? Well, yes, I've seen service, and I know 
what's fitting in an officer and a gentleman — by Jove, 
I do! And Til show it too, if my own flesh and 
blood must be sacrificed in the cause. Well, well ! — 
Good-night, doctor ! " 

Sir Eustace's eyes closed as his voice ceased. 
Robert stood for a while, looking down at the hand- 
some old face upon the pillow, wasted, indeed, by 
disease, but in no wise disfigiu'ed; though, already, 
the shadow of the end was visible to the practised 
eyes that watched him. 

" Poor old chap ! " he said to himself, as he turned 
away to summon the housekeeper. " He's not very 
long for this world, I doubt, whatever he may think. 
But he'll not go yet ; and, meantime, nothing can be 
done to-morrow about this unfortunate business. 
That's one comfort, anyway. Ever5^hing may come 
right yet." 

He closed the sick-room door quietly behind him, 
and went upstairs to bed, feeling as thoi^h he had 
had a reprieve. Yet as he put out the light and lay 
down to sleep, upon the darkness he could see a face 
— not Sir Eustace's — which continued to haunt him 
in dreams. 

When Robert went down next morning he was met 
by old Mark Ridley, with the information that break- 
fast was served in the library, and that neither Lady 
Thistlethwaite nor her daughter would take it with 
him. 

" The ladies are quite well, sir," the old man said, 
in answer to Robert's inquiry, "but they are break- 
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fasting in her Ladyship's sitting-room. You will not, 
likely, see them till lunch-time. I was to tell you, 
Sir Eustace has had a good night and is still asleep. 
When he's ready to see you, Mrs. Robson 'U let you 
know. I hope you've rested well yourself sir ? " 

Robert assured him that he had. He might have 
added, " barring dreams " ; for all night long while 
he lay, outwardly unconscious, the obsession of Eu- 
phemia and her displeasure had been present with 
him; and he was still under the influence of that 
peculiar occult sensation, which dreamers know, of 
having lived through a whole experience, brii^ing 
into apparently intimate communion those whom in 
waking hours we, perhaps, know but slightly. Eu- 
phemia Thistlethwaite seemed to have drawn nearer 
to him, albeit threateningly, since he had seen her, 
at dinner, the night before. 

After breakfasting with no companions but his 
thoughts Robert loitered about, expecting a summons 
to his patient's room. He examined the books, dipped 
into the old folio edition of Shakespeare, of which 
Euphemia had spoken — a valuable one, as he saw at 
once — and tried to find out, from the numerous slips 
of paper between the leaves, some of which contained 
notes in a boyish handwriting, which were her favourite 
passages. This employment interested him so much 
that time went faster than he knew, and it was with 
the start which brings us back from dreamland to 
actuality that he heard the door opened, and looked 
up, to see Euphemia enter. 

" My &ther is asking for you. Dr. Holt." 

The words were abruptly spoken, without so much 
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as a salutation of any kind ; and Robert knew at 
once that he was still under the young lady's dis- 
pleasure. He looked her full in the &ce before he 
answered. It was hard, and, except for that, expres- 
sionless. How different from the sparkling counten- 
ance she had shown him the evening before. He made 
an effort to soften it 

" rU come," he said pleasantly, replacing the volume 
he had been looking at in the book-case. '* IVe been 
makii^ acquaintance with your friend — our friend, I 
may say; though the dress he wore when I knew him 
was not so magnificent as this. What a splendid 
edition it is I I envy your possesion of it" 

** Yes, if s valuable, I believe." 

The answer was of the shortest, and Euphemia 
turned away, without showing any disposition to take 
advantage of the opening Holt had given her. 

He was disappointed, and it was with a feeling of 
having been snubbed that he went to his patient's 
room. 

Sir Eustace was sitting up in bed, looking so de- 
cidedly better that the medical man in Robert could 
not but feel pleased. 

" Oh, yes, doctor, I'm another man this morning — 
thanks to you," was the cheerful answer to Robert's 
remark. ''If I go on like this I might be up to- 
morrow, to receive my visitors, eh?" 

Robert made a cautious reply ; but he did not con- 
tradict his patient, being by no means sure that, should 
this marked improvement continue. Sir Eustace might 
not be moved into a chair for the occasion. 

He sat for some minutes by his patient's bedside, 
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chatting to him of this and that, trying to find an op- 
portunity for saying what there was on his mind to 
say. But the opening was not easy. It did not come 
till Robert's visit was nearly^ at an end. Then Sir 
Eustace said: — 

" By-the-bye, doctor, if you're wanting an object for 
a cycle-ride to-day, I should be obliged if you would 
do an errand for me in Bellingham. I want you to 
call at the Thistle Inn and tell the landlord to be on 
the look-out for Mr. Johnston and Captain Thistle- 
thwaite to-morrow. As it's uncertain what train they 
will come by, he had better provide the trap. Besides, 
I don't want any one here to know I'm expecting 
thenL They might be stopped at the last moment. 
You understand ? " 

The old baronet threw a cunning look at Robert as 
he said the last words. 

"But, Sir Eustace," began the latter hastily, "ought 
not Lady Thistlethwaite to know? I wish you'd ex- 
cuse me. I really don't think it's quite fair on her, is 
it ? Do, please, let me tell her what we've done." 

The sick mail's face flushed to a deep red as he 
listened, and he turned on Robert passionately. 

** Certainly not ! " he burst out, his voice trembling 
with anger and anxiety. " I forbid you to say a word. 
You don't know how matters stand, or you'd never 
wish to interfere. Can't you allow a man to be the 
judge of his own affairs ? I may be sick in body, but 
I'm perfectly sound in mind ; and I know well enough 
what I'm doing. Will you carry my message or not ? " 

The patient's excitement was such that Robert 
feared the effect of opposition upon him ; and, reflect- 
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ing that to do the errand required could not make any 
difference one way or the other, he consented, though 
with no good grace. Finding that he was no longer 
opposed, the deep colour died out of the sick man's 
face, and he fell back on his pillows with a sigh. 

"You see, doctor?" he said quietly, with a little 
smile. "You see how it is? I can't stand being 
crossed. That sort of thing is quite enough to bring 
on one of the attacks. I must have my way if Fm 
to get better — like a spoilt child, eh? Ah, here comes 
Rebecca with my beef-tea. Off with you, doctor ! It's 
nearly eleven o'clock, and it'll take you a good hour 
and a half to ride to Bellingham. There are so many 
hills. The chemist's shop is opposite the post-office, 
just beyond the hotel." He threw a knowing look at 
Robert as he gave this indication, and motioned to- 
wards the attendant, who was standing at the table 
arrangit^ the tray, with her back to the bed. It was 
as though he said — ^**One must throw her off the 
scent ". 

Robert nodded rather gloomily. He felt as though 
caught in a net from which there was no escape. 

The ride to Bellingham did him good. He worked 
off some of the irritability he was feeling, forcing his 
machine up all the hills it was possible to ride, and 
arrived in the quiet grey town, hot and breathleiss in 
body, but considerably quieter in mind. 

After all, as he said to himself, the situation was not 
of his choosing. Neither Lady Thistlethwaite nor her 
daughter could, with justice, blame him for humouring 
the patient. He had absolutely had no choice but to 
carry out his wishes. 
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Having delivered Sir Eustace's message to the land- 
lord of the Thistle Inn, he turned into the chemist's, 
with a prescription of Sir Andrew Murray's, which 
was to be given to the sick man, should occasion arise 
for stronger measures than had yet been used. While 
this was being made up, he went to the post-office to 
send the specialist a wire, reporting prc^ess. Then, 
calling again for the medicine, he returned to the inn 
for his machine, and found, with considerable vexation, 
that one of the tyres was punctured. It was then a 
quarter to one, and Robert knew that, however ex- 
peditious the cycle-repairer might be, he must inevit- 
ably be late for lunch. There was no help for it, 
however ; and he waited with what patience he could 
till the bicycle was once more ready for the road. 

The clocks were striking the quarter after one as he 
started again on the way to Thistleden. He rode 
quickly, more rapidly even than he had come, yet it 
was nearly half-past two o'clock by his watch as he 
' opened the door of the bicycle-house and proceeded 
to stable his mount. 

Having done this, and knowing that he was already 
too late to lunch with the ladies of the family, Robert 
lingered in the place, to put away the medicine in the 
cupboard which Sir Eustace had given him liberty to 
use. 

The curtain which screened the door leading into 
the baronet's bedroom, of which Robert had the key 
in his pocket, was partly drawn aside. This caught 
his eye, and set him wondering whether any one could 
have gone in that way ; as he distinctly remembered 
drawing the curtain and locking the door when he left 
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the room, just before starting for Bellingham. He 
was about to examine die lock and draw the curtain 
into place, when the sound of voices reached him 
from inside. A woman's voke, trembling and broken, 
seemed pleading. He recognised Lady Thistle- 
thwaite's ; but could not hear what she said. Robert, 
therefore, went on arranging the cupboard, clearing a 
shelf, with a view to replacing the photc^^raphic litter 
with some medical and surgical needments of his own. 
He meant to wait tfll Sir Eustace was again alone, 
before going into his room. It vexed and surprised 
him that Lady Thistlethwaite should have visited his 
patient, in direct opposition to his orders ; but, since 
she was there, he felt sure he had better keep out of 
the way and take no notice of her visit till he could 
see her alone, and remonstrate. Sir Eustace's voice, 
raised in angry rejoinder, did not tend to make the 
doctor more contented with the lady. 

" It is of no use talking, Agatha " — the words came 
distinctly through the curtain, this time — **ril do 
what I think right, whatever you may say. Your son 
has di^fraced his profession — no, don't contradict me I 
— ^he's disgraced his profession, I say ; and it's not for 
me to shield him this time. I've forgiven him times 
and again. This time, he's gone too far." 

**But, father " Robert felt his heart give a 

bound, as he recognised the round, clear voice that 
was speakii^ now. "What has poor Dick done? 
You've never so much as inquired, so how can you 
know? It's nothing disgraceful, whatever you may 
think. If you're intending to disinherit him — as I 
believe you are, though you're doing ybur best to 
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keep mother and me in the dark — it's a shame! — 
yes, it is, so why shouldn't I say so, mother ? Is it 
right for us to be convinced, as we are, that a wrong 
to Dick is intended, and not to speak out, so as to 
stop it if possible ? Father — ^you cannot do this un- 
just thing to your own son, surely you cannot? 
Won't you listen to me when I b^ you, in hisname " 

" If he has anything to say, why doesn't he come 
to me himself? To hide behind a girl and get her to 
speak for him shows what a cowardly cur the fellow 
is. Good Heavens ! in my young days, however wild 
I may have been, I'd have scorned to do such a 
thing I He can be no true son of mine to stoop as 
low as that Good Heavens! Agatha, I'm almost 
tempted to doubt " 

The angry voice stopped suddenly, drowned by a 
burst of expostulation, and a woman's choking sobs. 

" Father ! " — the girl's voice came sharp and full of 
indignation. " How dare you ? You can't know what 
you're saying, or you never could so insult your wife. 
Mother, dear, don't cry. He can't be in his right 
mind. What people say when they're ill counts for 
nothing, you know. But what have we done to de- 
serve all this ? Oh, but it's hard to bear ! " 

The voice t^roke suddenly. 

Robert Holt had felt a thrill of horror and indigna- 
tion, as the old baronet's ravings — for ravings, of 
course, they were— came to his ears. He felt he had 
no right to listen. Yet he hardly knew what to do. 
He had close4 the outer door on entering, to avoid 
the wind, which had blown into the place. The frost 
bad raised a flag, and the door cai^ht and scraped 
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on this, so that to open it hurriedly would cause a 
noise which he feared might betray his presence 
That the women should even suspect that he had 
heard what had been said was repulsive to him. 
Better, he thoi^ht, to wait, since he was there ; and 
if his patient became violent, he would, at any rate, 
be at hand to help the wife and daughter. He could 
then open the outer door and close it s^in as noisily 
as possible, so as to make it appear that he had only 
just come back. 

There was a short silence. Robert b^an to hope 
that the altercation was over. He shut the cupboard 
door, and prepared to leave, as soon as the closing of 
the bedroom door leading to the interior of the house 
should let him know that the women had withdrawn. 
He had given up the idea of going straight to his 
patient just then. Indignation was still so strong, 
that he felt he would be unable to conceal it, if he 
were to face this old tyrant without giving himself 
time to cool down. 

But the sound he was expecting was long in com- 
ing. Instead of that, a short angry laugh broke the 
silence — a laugh which had malice in it as well as 
anger. 

"That's right, Phemie lass!" sneered the baronet 
"You can be a regular wild-cat when you like, I 
know. But why you should turn on me, I can't tell. 
IVe always been like a father to you, I'm sure, 
though you, at any rate, can't claim to be child of 
mine. I'm fortunate in my family, indeed! Keep 
that boy away from me, whatever you do ; or, as sure 
as I lie here, I'll disown him. Ay, your ladyship may 
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weep as you will. Your tears won't turn me from 
my purpose. When I come to die — if I'm spared to 
see to-morrow night — you'll all have cause to be sorry 
you treated me as you've done. There — go away! 
Youll be the death of me with your wailing. It's 
more than I can stand. Can't you see you're making 
me fll again ? Go away, and send that doctor fellow 
to me as quick as possible." 

A groan followed. Then at last came the sound 
that Robert was longing to hear — ^the closing of the 
inner door. He waited for another five minutes, then 
opened the outer door as quietly as he could, and went 
quickly through the shrubbery to the front of the house. 
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CHAPTER X 

AN APPEAL 

It was more than an hour before the doctor was able 
to leave Sir Eustace. He had found him in a pitiable 
condition. The agitating scene throi^h which he had 
passed, had brought on one of his worst attacks of 
pain and faintness. Strong measures were needed to 
combat this; and nurse and doctor were kept busy 
about the patient, with no leisure to think of anything 
else. Robert was glad that it was so. He did not 
want to think of the family crisis of which he had been 
the unwilling discoverer. More, he dreaded the leisure 
to face the man in him who, he dimly felt, even amidst 
his ministrations to his patient, was in opposition to 
the doctor. Here were circumstances, in good earnest, 
which, as old Sir Andrew had warned him, might alter 
for him the aspect of the case, and make his duty as a 
medical man no longer simple and direct Though, 
all the time that he and old Rebecca were busied about 
the patient, no one could have outwardly appeared to 
be calmer and more business-like than Dr. Holt, below 
the surface it was different. The man's heart was 
beating, the man's brain throbbing, sub-consciously, 
indeed, but none the less really. His feelings as a man 
had been deeply stirred, his chivalry outraged; and, 
however manfully, while professionally engaged, he 
might hold those passions at bay, he knew well enough 
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that, once the ui^ency was over, the battle would be- 
gin in earnest between the doctor and the man. 
Though the one was giving all his energy and skill to 
the service of the patient, the other had already ranged 
himself on the side of the women. Robert Holt, 
no sooner was he released from his attendance in the 
sick-room, discovered this to his cost. 

He ate his belated lunch with a mind so troubled 
and detached that he hardly knew what food had been 
set before him. The appetite with which he had re- 
turned from his ride had completely left him. It took 
him but a very short time to complete the meal. Then, 
rising from his chair, Robert stepped down from the 
dais, on which the table stood, and began to pace the 
loi^ dining-room. He could think better thus, with 
body in movement as well as mind. 

On either side, above the dark oak panelling which 
lined the walls to the height of three feet above the 
floor, two long rows of family portraits looked down 
on him from out their heavily gilded frames — portraits 
of dead and gone Thistlethwaites of every period, be- 
ginning with the armoured warriors and farthingaled 
dames of late Plantagenet times, to the ^eriwi^ed 
and powdered gentlemen and ladies of the Georgian 
reigns. The eyes of all these worthies seemed to be 
following Dr. Holt, as he paced the floor beneath them, 
following him with grave and questioning interest. But 
Robert's eyes saw none of them, till he had measured 
the length of the room for quite a score of times. His 
chin was sunk upon his breast His eyts had the in- 
trospective look of a man wholly unconscious of his 
surroundings, and altc^ther absorbed in communing 
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with himself. A great and terrible question was com- 
ing in front of him. Unless the unexpected happened 
he would have to sdve it ere long ; and he trembled 
before the awful responsibility. The laws of his pro- 
fession, fixed and unalterable as those of the old Medes 
and Persians, notwithstanding, Robert felt himself 
drawn two ways. He saw both the pros and cons ; 
and, to be aware of both sides of a question, however 
reasonable this may be, makes prompt decision difficult 
It is then that the man of broad views and complex 
character is at a disadvantage. Where his simpler and 
more narrow-minded fellow would find no difficulty in 
recognising his duty and promptly doing it, he hesitates 
before the consequences. The unreasoning brute sees 
but the one way before him, and that to no great 
distance, and he takes it without question. The man 
of thought is aware of more roads than one, and can 
look ahead ; and because of this, he stands in doubt, 
often to his undoing. 

There was, moreover, another element in Robert's 
case, of which, up to now, he had scarcely been con- 
scious. A woman, for the first time, had come into 
his life. Whether or not she was to be " the " woman, 
he did not yet know. But he could not disguise from 
himself, as he paced up and down the long room, that 
she swayed him. 

With head throbbing, he stopped at last, and began 
to examine the pictures upon the walls, hoping that, 
by looking off from his difficulties for a while, he might 
see his way more clearly among them, when he faced 
them again. The old stamped leather, which formed 
the hangings of the walls — tawny, with a sub-tinge of 
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rich crimson shining through — made an ideal back- 
ground for the sombre portraits in their tarnished 
frames. Robert felt a sensation of pleased approval, 
as he noticed the effect of this combination of old oak, 
gilding, and mellow colour. It soothed his artistic 
senses, and he went on with his survey of the portraits 
with more interest than he had expected. 

The sun, as it neared the setting, had broken from 
the huddle of grey clouds that for the greater part of 
the day had smotihered it, and shone, in sullen crimson 
and tawny gold, through the tall narrow windows that slit 
the outer wall of the long room. It lit up the pictures 
opposite with a weird illumination, lending to them, 
for the moment, a freshness of colour which they had 
long ceased to possess. The strongest light was 
focussed on a portrait in a long narrow frame, about 
the middle of the row. When Robert's eyes were 
drawn to this, his heart gave a sudden bound, and he 
came to a stand in front of it, looking intently at the 
half-length figure there portrayed. For a moment he 
thought it was a likeness of Euphemia Thistlethwaite 
herself in fancy dress ; and though, the next, he saw 
that he was mistaken, he was not the less struck by 
the extraordinary likeness to the girl. The portrait 
was that of a woman — ^young, brilliant, beautiful — 
in the costume one is accustomed to see in the pictures 
of Sir Peter Lely. In all probability this was painted 
by him. The vivid brown eyes, the broad smooth 
forehead with its dark arched brows, the straight nose 
and finely-modelled mouth and chin, the rich red hair, 
rolled high, with a white rose nestling in its coils, the 
exquisite complexion — all these beauties of a long- 
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past age were reproduced in the representative of 
Thistlethwaite girlhood whom Robert had learnt to 
know. Even the long, swan-like throat and white 
neck, rising out of the heart-shaped bodice of white 
velvet, gold-edged and ruby-clasped, might have be- 
longed to the descendant of to-day. The spirited 
poise of the small head, the rather haughty up-lifting 
of the chin — these, also, Robert Holt had noticed in 
Euphemia. He looked closer, and read on the frame a 
name and date — ** Euphemia Thistlethwaite, ob. 1640 ". 
Her ancestor, of course, and her namesake as well. 

Dr. Holt went no further than this portrait He 
stood, with hands clasped behind his back, and up- 
lifted face, studying the pictured type of beautiful 
womanhood, which, though dead in one age is renewed 
in another, like the roses of summer, which bloom and 
fade, only to be reproduced in never-ending succession. 
What a face it was ! What a dauntless soul looked 
out of those wonderful brown eyes — what character 
was stamped on every feature. But there was that in 
the face — as in the present Euphemia — which baffled 
Dr. Holt: a something underlying the superficial 
expression, as the sand or stones in the bed of a river 
affect the surface of the water which flows above them. 
What was it ? What was the real woman hidden be- 
neath the outward beauty of tint and feature ? Robert, 
absorbed in contemplation, looked and looked and 
strove to get at the secret, of which, perhaps, this picture 
held the key. But try as he might to wrest it from 
the canvas, he was baffled. He sighed, and owned 
it to himself, and, owning the failure, he came near 
to owning something else, the reason, namely, that 
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made him wish with such intensity to penetrate the 
veil which hung over this woman's soul. Real, com- 
pelling, strong desire had taken possession of him 
for the first time. His fancy had been caught by 
Euphemia, while as yet he hardly knew her. She 
had, certainly without any effort on her part, as at 
once he owned to himself, in all probability, quite 
unwittingly, entered into the secret places of his heart, 
as one who, once in, can never be expelled. The 
subtle essence of her influence permeated all his being, 
though but sixty hours before he had not so much 
as known of her existence. 

This it was that had troubled his brain and obscured 
his judgment as with an intoxicating fume. Though 
as yet but vaguely, the consciousness of this, or some- 
thing like it, forced itself on Robert Holt, as he looked 
at the face, so like the one painted in undying colours 
upon his imagination, and he felt tfie hot blood mount 
slowly to his forehead, as he admitted the truth to 
himself. 

It was at that moment that Euphemia herself came 
into the room, and, walking straight up to where the 
doctor was standing, asked to speak to him. 

At the sound of her step on the polished boards, 
Robert had turned from his study of the pictured 
Euphemia, to find himself confronted by the living 
representative of the name. The colour already in 
his face deepened. He flushed like a woman whose 
secret has been surprised. But the girl paid no 
attention to the altered countenance of the man before 
her. There was an expression of urgent anxiety upon . 
her face. The smooth brows were drawn together, i 
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the mouth was set, the eyes had a fixed, unnoticing 
look. 

" Dr. Holt," she said, her words coming on uneven 
breath, as though she were hard-pressed to get them 
spoken, "I must speak to you — now, at once. Tell 
me the truth. Is my father likely to die? I don't 
mean some time, for I understand that his disease is 
incurable — but quickly ? " 

Robert Holt looked at the girl for a moment before 
answering. In her face he seemed to read a thing 
which startled him. Surely it could not be that she 
desired to hear an affirmative? The very idea of 
such a thing sent a tingling horror through his veins. 

*' Well, it is possible," he said, the suspicion which 
had seized him stiffening his manner and chilling his 
voice. '^But I hope to save him, nevertheless — for 
the time being." 

"But it cannot be for long?" — ^the girl put her 
hand to her throat, when she asked the question, as 
though she felt a choking sensation there. 

"No. The end can hardly be far off; though I 
have means at my disposal which, if the worst comes 
to the worst, will delay it for some hours — days, per- 
haps. Will this knowledge reassure you, Miss Thistle- 
thwaite?" 

If she felt the sarcasm in the doctor's tone, the girl 
did not show it. She was silent again, and seemed 
to be thinking intently. When she raised her head 
and spoke, Robert could see that her expression had 
altered. There was appeal in her eyes, which went 
to his heart, and melted the chill caused by her former 
words. 
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" I must trust you, Dr. Holt," she said. ** There is 
nothing else to do. You are a stranger, and in all pro- 
bability prejudiced against my mother and me. When 
you hear what I have to say, you may perhaps think 
differently. It is our only hope. Promise me one 
thing — ^not to betray our confidence. Will you ? " 

Euphemia had, without perhaps knowing it, clasped 
her hands tightly together. There was anguished en- 
treaty in her beautiful eyes, and her parted lips quivered. 
Robert Holt was impulsive by nature. He foimd her 
irresistible, and his caution left him. He answered at 
once, and not over prudently : — 

" Certainly, I promise. You may trust me implicitly. 
Miss Thistlethwaite. Tell me what you think fit" 

She looked relieved. The tension of her attitude 
relaxed. 

" Thank you,** she said simply. " Then I will. As 
I hinted to you before, Sir Eustace" — she did not, as 
Robert noticed, say "my father," this time — ^**has 
turned against us — ^his illness, you suggest, is the cause. 
That may be, in part ; but there is more behind. He 
has another son, not" — she hesitated and flushed — 
" not the son of his wife, and bom some years before 
he married my mother. Indeed, till after the marriage 
she did not know of his existence. But this, son — 
Allan Foster, I believe his real name is, though by his 
father's wish he calls himself Thistlethwaite — has always 
been his favourite; and, of late, has managed to get 
great influence over him and to set him against us all 
— Lady Thistlethwaite, her son, and myself, I mean. I 
cannot deny that my brother Dick — Lady Thistle- 
thwaite's son, that is — ^has been partly to blame for this. 
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He is high-spirited and perfectly honourable ; but, like 
most of the Thistlethwaites, he has been rather wild ; 
and, as young men will, has got into debt and various 
troubles. He's in the army, you know, the Coldstream 
Guards, and is very popular in his raiment, though 
he has his enemies. Well, he's in dreadful trouble 
just now, and we've good reason to believe that Allan 
is at the bottom of it, and is taking advantage of poor 
Dick's rashness to further his own ends. He has a 
friend in my brother's regiment, a horrid man, who has 
always been Dick's evil genius. Well, one day quite 
lately, this fellow dared to repeat a most shameful 
slander against Lady Thistlethwaite — ^utterly false, I 
needn't tell you — in Dick's presence. Can you wonder 
that he turned and struck the slanderer on the mouth ? 
Who would have done otherwise ? The two happened 
to be alone together. There was a scuffle, and Major 
Burnett got the worst of; for he was found afterwards 
lying insensible in the room where it had taken place. 
Dick, too, fell against a table and hurt his head badly. 
It must have been that, I think, which made him act 

as he did ; for he " She paused a moment, choked by 

excitement, and by the flow of words, which, up to 
this, had poured unchecked from her lips, as though 
she were in deadly haste to get them said, and feared 
to be interrupted. " You see," she went on hurriedly, 
after an instant's break — "the man was his superior 
officer, and, by striking him, Dick had laid himself 
open to arrest and punishment. He was afraid of the 
disgrace, and not being quite himself at the time, he 
did the worst thing possible. For, instead of staying 
to face the matter out, he bolted and went into hiding. 
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It was panic, I suppose ; but the consequences may be 
fatal. Whether Major Burnett has taken action, we 
do not know ; but, in any case, Dick is away without 
leave, and has put himself in a most unfortunate position. 
How much my father knows of the affair we are un- 
certaia We dare not tell him the truth ; but he has 
an inkling of something wrong ; and he thinks so much 
of discipline that, if he knew all, he is quite capable of 
disinheritii^ Dick — he can do what he likes widi most 
of the property — and putting that other son of his in 
my brother's place. Mother and I are afraid he's in- 
tending to do this already. Oh, Dr. Holt ! " — ^again 
the girl's fingers locked tc^ether, and the appeal in her 
eyes grew urgent — " can you blame mother and me for 
hoping something — anything — may happen to prevent 
this great injustice ? You'll be shocked, I know, but IVe 
prayed that since Sir Eustace must die, in any case, it 
will be before instead of after the irrevocable has been 
done.'' 

She stopped, her lips twitching, her bosom panting. 

Robert could not meet the poignant entreaty in her 
eyes. His own dropped before them. 

Why did she come to him ? What was it she was 
asking? As one of old, he said in his heart — "Am I 
God, to kill or to make alive ? " But his lips were 
silent. 

They stood in the long room together. The sunlight 
shifted slowly from the picture overhead, and lit up 
the living replica below it. 

Robert raised his eyes, first to the painting, then, 
following the ray of sunshine, turned them on the 
girl He saw the radiance on her hair, on her up- 
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turned face, on her wonderful pleading eyes. She 
looked like one of Gabriel Rossetti's angelic women 
just then, and he felt his brain reel with the magic 
of her beauty, and the strong desire to do something 
— ^anything — to soothe and to put an end to the 
poignancy of her distress. But what could he do ? 
He was powerless ; and he knew it. 

She saw his glance go to the picture, and then drop 
upon herself, and a curious smile seemed to Sicker in 
her eyes and the comers of her mouth. 

" Yes," she said simply, " I am her namesake, and 
said to be very like her. Do you know her story? 
No?" — a goaded look came into her face, and she 
flung the concluding words almost defiantly at the 
doctor. " Her fate may be mine also, if you don't 
help us ! *' 

Robert Holt was greatly moved. 

"Miss Thistlethwaite " — he spoke earnestly, but 
with the hesitation of a man whose way is not plain 
before him — "believe me, I feel for you and Lady 
Thistlethwaite most sincerely. I would help you if I 
could. But how can I ? What is it you want me to 
do?" 

A wave of strong emotion passed over the girl's 
face, agitating every feature, as when a stone is 
thrown into water the reflections are shaken and 
broken up. The beauty which had enthralled him 
vanished, leaving only the marring wreckage of dis- 
tress. She looked like a child who is going to cry — 
by no means a lovely object, however pitiful. But 
Robert was not repulsed. The very openness of her 
misery touched him to the heart. He longed to take 
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her hands, which were twisting themselves together, 
and to hold them in his own, as he might have taken 
those of the crying child. It was with an effort that 
he refrained. Beneath the emotion roused in him by 
the beauty and the distress of this young girl, he was 
conscious of a doubt— of a something undefined that 
warned him of the necessity of self-restraint. He 
knew next to nothing of Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 
Though she looked like one of Rossetti's human 
angels, she might, nevertheless, ibe something very 
different For Evil may be, outwardly, as beautiful 
as Groodness — often more so. Like Ulysses and his 
companions imder the sway of the syrens, he was 
dimly aware of danger, and struggled to escape. 

" What do you want me to do ? " he repeated, with 
a certain coldness in his tone. 

Then she spoke, with a passionate vehemence that 
startled him. 

"Oh!" she cried, "why wiU you force me to put 
it into words ? You must know how terrible it is to 
be compelled to come to you at all ! What do I want 
you to do? Just nothing — simply nothing. As a 
doctor you ought to understand. Haven't I told you 
that everything — my brother's whole future, and per- 
haps — for, under that man's influence, if he comes 
here to exert it, my father is capable of anything — 
my mother's good name, may depend on just a few 
minutes, more or less ? You blame us, I know, for 
going to Sir Eustace against your wish. But we just 
had to try what we could do. We implored him to be 
just and merciful. But he wouldn't listen. He even 
threatened to tell Dick that he believed the black lie 
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about his mother was the truth — to leave it on record 
Oh! can't you see that, since death is inevitable, it 
would be sinful to prolong life just long enough to 
make such an outrage possible? Why should my 
father go out of this world with a wrong like that 
upon his conscience, and one which will involve such 
consequences for the living ? I don't want you to do 
anything. But, if you did nothing, then " 

Euphemia broke off again, and looked at the doctor ; 
and he, meeting the terrible eloquence of her eyes, 
understood. The cold uneasy feeling which had seized 
him before, as it takes hold upon every man or woman 
of any sensitiveness in the nearness of something 
sinister, gripped him now, with added strei^h. For 
at last, as it seemed to him, he both saw and recog- 
nised what it was that this girl was asking of him. 

She, in her turn, must have seen in the doctor's 
countenance how adversely her appeal had impressed 
him. For her face, already pale, flushed painfully, 
and then turned deadly white. With a little gasping 
cry, she hid it in her hands, turned away, and left 
the room in a passion of tears. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE TERRACE WALK 

When Epuhemia had gone, Dr. Holt continued stand- 
ing just where she had left him, under the picture of 
that other Euphemia of long ago. He was in a tumult 
of excited feeling. What had just passed between 
them had been like a match set to something explosive 
in his nature, of which, till then, he had been un- 
aware. Yet what the girl had said, subversive of all 
preconceived principles though it was, was not the 
only element in his confusion. If Lady Thistlethwaite, 
for instance, had spoken the words, they would pro- 
bably have affected the man less powerfully and in 
a manner altc^ether less complicated. It was the 
speaker, quite as much as the thing spoken, that had 
caused this great upheaval. There was something 
about this girl, even beyond her great and unquestion- 
able beauty, that had effected a great change in 
Robert Holt, so that he hardly knew himself. Till 
now, even to his own consciousness and certainly in 
the estimation of others, he had differed but little 
from the • ordinary medical man— of whom hundreds 
may be met in London and our other great cities — 
devoted to his profession, diUgent in the duties it 
required of him, living by rule, and a strict observer 
of that etiquette which is nowhere more absolute than 
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in the medical profession. That he, a man of honour, 
a doctor of unimpeachable integrity, who knew his 
duty, and had hitherto as far as in him lay fulfilled 
it scrupulously, should suddenly find himself asked 
to refrain from doing his utmost to keep a patient 
alive as long as possible, was a thing unheard of — 
a thing that shocked both his moral and professional 
senses. Euphemia Thistlethwaite, to Robert's think- 
ing, had requested this monstrous thing of him in 
so many words ; and yet here was he, aware for the 
first time that -there was another view of the ques- 
tion beyond the strictly professional one, a view that 
might even excuse a proposal which to him, as a 
medical man, would, leaving otiier circumstances out 
of consideration, have seemed utterly immoral. There 
was i^mething to be said on both sides. 

The sunlight faded completely from the room. The 
shadows, the advance guard of darkness, crept in, and 
wove dusky veils to throw over the pictures upon the 
walls. The portrait of Euphemia Thistlethwaite, ob. 
1640, receded into indistinctness; but the image of 
her representative in the year of grace of 1903 lost 
nothing of its clearness to the mental eye of the man 
who stood, unconscious of all around him, wholly occu- 
pied by the thoughts which had crowded as thickly 
upon him as the shadows among which he stood. 

What was he to do? A choice of ways — a case of 
conscience, in fact, complicated by the conflicting 
claims of professional obligation and human sympatiiy, 
had been presented to him, such as never before had 
he been called upon to solve. There was but little 
time before him to weigh the pros and cons. At any 
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moment he might be called upon to act, and on his 
action, as Euphemia had just made clear to him, there 
hung momentous and far-reaching consequences — such 
consequences, as, in the light of the present, seemed 
indeed incalculable. All but the most rigid stickler 
for professional etiquette, might well pardon this 
young doctor, with his very human heart and impres- 
sionable nature, for the painful hesitation which had 
seized upon him in the face of a question such as this. 
The responsibility thus suddenly thrown upon him 
was weighty beyond words to describe ; and if, under 
its oppression, light failed and duty seemed uncertain, 
who that has not experienced the difficulties of such 
a position can presume to sit in judgment ? And yet 
how lightly we, who are out of the storm and stress, 
who sit safely behind our windows and look out upon 
those who are driven with the wind and tossed, give 
our verdict in such cases. When no cross-currents or 
eddying winds catch our barque and sway it hither 
and thither, it is a simple matter to hold the helm with 
a steady hand, and send it whither we will. But when 
wind and tide are contrary, and the mists close in, so 
that we cannot see before us, the task is very different. 
It is so easy to say, " Had I been in his place, I should 
not have hesitated ". But those who have been tried, 
as was Robert Holt, will be less ready to condemn. 

Old Ridley's discreet foot, stealing over the polished 
boards, put a period, for a while, to Dr. Holt's ab- 
sorption. 

" Mrs. Robson asked me to tell you, sir," said the 
old man, coughing by way of preface to attract the 
doctor's attention, "that master was still sleeping — 
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very heavy like, she said. If he's to go on that way, 
if s all right : she'll send to tell you when he wakens." 

Robert roused himself with an effort The room was 
already in semi-darkness. He could with difficulty 
make out the grey whiskers and bald head of the old 
man-servant. Only the long windows still showed pale 
against the opposite wall, each framing its upright 
picture of sunset sky, painted in amber and rose, and 
ethereal tints of blue and green, against which wall 
and battlement, tree and hill, showed as though blotted 
in with Indian-ink. 

"Sleeping? Yes! Oh, yes, it's all right, Ridley. 
There'll be no need to decide on any treatment till 
Sir Eustace awakes. I mean" — Robert hesitated. 
What was he saying ? That question was for him to 
solve. It had nothing to do with this simple-minded 
serving-man. " I mean," he went on hastily, seeing 
that Ridley was waiting for him to finish the phrase 
he had inadvertently begun, " it is better not to rouse 
your master, even to take his medicine. Let him 
sleep as long as he will. It's the best thing he can do. 
I'll go out a little, I think, before if s quite dark. Come 
for me when Sir Eustace wakens. I'll not go beyond 
the buildings — just the time to smoke a cigar." 

" Certainly, sir — ^that is, at least, if you wouldn't rather 
smoke it in the hall ? Thaf s where master and his visitors 
usually have their pipes. And there's a good fire." 

" No, I'll go out. I want some air." 

Robert spoke abruptly. He wished to get away from 
the old man — ^from every one, in fact — to get outside, 
beyond the confining walls of the grim old house, 
which seemed, in spite of himself, to be stifling thoi^ht 
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and warping judgment. For have not houses, like 
people, their subtle influence ? Is there not about all 
dwelling-places (old ones, at least) an individuality, 
drawn perhaps from the many lives that have been 
lived within them, which has at times a curious effect 
upon us, especially if our minds, like the sensitive plate of 
a photographer, are in a state prepared to take such im- 
pressions ? That this is so only the ultra-prosaic, who are 
impervious to such psychological sensations, will deny. 

And Robertas mind was not prosaic. Since his 
coming to Thistleden he had lived through experiences 
which, even to a matter-of-fact man, would have been 
disturbing. He felt strung up to a high pitch of fanci- 
ful excitement. Nerves ? Yes ! But nerves, like the 
weather, while quoted to account for a condition out- 
side the normal, do not by any means explain it. So 
when old Mark Ridley, in his prolix way, went on to 
inform the doctor that, since he was so ill-judged as to 
prefer the open air to a nice warm fire, on a frosty 
winter's evening, there was a flagged terrace walk, just 
under the south side of the Tower, that would be 
sheltered from the wind. Dr. Holt had much ado not 
to tell him to mind his own business. He refrained, 
however; only showing his irritability by turning 
away in the midst of the old man's rather involved 
directions as to how he would find his way to the 
terrace indicated. 

"Well, well!" murmured old Ridley, who usually 
relapsed into his native dialect for purposes of 
soliloquy, as he watched the doctor go. "There's 
nowt sae queer as folks! And sooth-country folks is 
queerer nor ony. I niver did understand what they 
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want to be at, nor niver will I They're anither mak* 
nor us, and a poorer sort a' thegither. Nae common 
sense aboot them, that I can ken I Sir Andra' disn't 
belang Northumberlan*, sartinly. He hesn*t that ad- 
vantage, bein' born on the wrang side o* the Border. 
But Scots is better nor southern folk, ony day, and hes 
a deal mair gumption, Til say that for them ; and Fd 
a lang seit seaner hae him here nor yon smooth-faced 
Lunnon chap. I think nowt o* him, onyway." 

Old Ridley wrinkled his own rugged face into a 
contemptuous grimace, as he came to this conclusion, 
and went to clear away the belated luncheon — ^his ill- 
humour with the London doctor having been in great 
measure worked up by having been unable to do so 
sooner. For Mark Ridley's actions went by clock-work, 
as a rule, and unpunctuality was to him as poison. 

" Tut I Tut I Time I was takin' tea to the drawin*- 
room, instead of sidin' up after him ! " he muttered, as 
Robert's figure passed the window. " He's awa' to the 
terrace, after arl, though it's small thanks I gat for 
namin' it" 

Dr. Holt, meantime, went by, all unconscious and 
wholly unconcerned about the ill-humour he had 
aroused in the ancient servitor. Almost without giving 
a thought to the direction in which he was going, he 
followed the advice offered him, and made his way 
through a side door and round the angle of the ancient 
tower, to that side of the buildings immediately oppo- 
site to Sir Eustace's quarters. Having done this, he 
found himself in a part of the grounds hitherto un- 
visited by him, and evidently little frequented; for 
the bushes and shrubs had been allowed to run wild. 
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and there was no sign of a gardener's recent atten- 
tion. The^ paved walk, however, running the whole 
length of the buildiags, here very ancient and not 
a little out of repair, was dry and clean, and as Ridley 
had promised him, sheltered from the small keen- 
edged wind that was still blowing from the north. It 
commanded, moreover, a view of the dusky blue hills, 
which closed the horizon to the south-west of the 
river (whose windings could be seen, here and there, 
among the trees of the park, like the silver coils of a 
half-hidden snake), and of the dying pageant of the 
sunset, still lingering in the sky. 

Robert Holt heaved a long breath, as his lungs filled 
with the sharp, pure air of the winter's evening, and 
at the cold touch of its breath upon his hot and throb- 
bing brow. Some of the oppression lifted from his 
brain. He was like a man who has escaped from the 
fumes of an opium-den into the open air. He struck 
a vesta and watched its small red flame kindle, star- 
like, in the growing dusk ; then lit a cigar, and b^an 
to smoke, as he paced the terrace to and fro. 

How quiet it was ! He could hear nothing beyond 
his own footsteps, but the song of the river, and the 
rustle of the breeze, sinking gradually into sunset 
Stillness, in the bushes and the ivy which clothed the 
tower. Then an owl cried suddenly from one of the 
crumbling walls. Robert gave a great start, and the 
next moment laughed at himself for his nervousness. 
Of course it was only an owl ; but he, being London- 
bred, was not used to owls, and there was a weird- 
ness, almost a tone of human misery in the cry, that 
gave him goose-flesh for the moment Then all was 
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still again. Even the wind had sobbed itself to 
sleep, and the ivy-leaves had c^ised to rustle in its 
breath. The doctor finished his cigar, and lit another. 
He was feeling wonderfully soothed; and the pro- 
blem that had so sorely troubled him was beginning 
to look less complicated, as such things have a way 
of doing when the mind ceases to worry itself about 
them, and, so to speak, sits down for a while, at a 
distance, to look at the matter dispassionately. After 
all, as he said to himself, he might never be called on 
to act either one way or the other. The question 
might settle itself — or, rather. Sir Eustace might 
settle it, by taking a better turn, and living in spite 
of his family — as he himself would have said — be- 
yond the critical moment. In that case he, Dr. Holt, 
could remain passive, without any blame whatsoever 
attaching itself to him. Robert devoutly hoped it 
might be so; and, the wish being father to the 
thought, he believed that this was most likely to be 
the solution. Sir Eustace at that moment was sleep- 
ing. He had only to go on doing so, and, should no 
further complications intervene, the chances were all 
in favour of a peaceful awakening. Robert had 
known such cases before. 

But supposing he did not ? The doctor's conscience 
got up again, and faced the awkward question — what 
then? Sir Andrew Murray had said, under all cir- 
cumstances, a doctor's first duty is to his patient 
But then it is a very different matter to view such a 
question in the abstract from what it is to look at it 
in its relation with individual circumstances. If Sir 
Andrew were in his, Robert's place, possibly his 
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dictum would be less uncompromising. But, again, 
would it? 

When the doctor reached this point in his cogita- 
tions, he took the half-smoked cigar from between his 
lips, and threw it from him with angry irritation, set- 
ting his foot upon it and crushing it: down on the hard 
pavement of the walk. For, on the background of the 
thickening twilight, the rugged face of his old master 
seemed to have taken visible shape before him ; and 
in the large, firm mouth and stem eyes he read an 
uncompromising denial. As he ground the cigar be- 
neath his heel, Robert experienced a certain satisfac- 
tion. It was as though, in crushing out its small red 
light, he 'were, at the same time, treading down the 
tiresome question which had been worrying him. 

" No," he said to himself, " I'll think of it no more 
at present. Let things take their course. It will be 
time enough to decide when decision is necessary." 

Having come to this conclusion, he drew back be- 
hind a buttress, which had been built to support some 
crumbling masonry at the extreme end of the terrace ; 
and again drew out his vestas and cigars. 

" Just one more," he thought, ** before I go in. The 
dressing-bell hasn't rung yet, and I'm still a bit shaky 
and upset. There's nothing like a smoke to steady 
one. I never knew before that I'd got nerves. What 
a confounded nuisance it is ! " 

A puff of wind blew out his vesta. He lit another, 
shielding it with his hand in the angle made by the 
buttress and the wall. 

"Where's the wind coming from?" he wondered. 
" It was as still as a death-chamber a moment ago." 
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As lie thoi^ht this, a door quite close to where he 
stood bai^ied ncMsfly. A man stepped out upon the 
terrace, dose by the comer where Dr. Holt stood. 
Though the l^t was so dim, Robert saw there was 
something white wound round his head. He began 
to walk rafMdly up and down the terrace walk, and, a 
moment later, was jcMned by a woman, wrapped in a 
long dark cloak — Euphemia Thistlethwatte, as Robert 
at once concluded. 

She hastened up to the man, and, as she came be- 
hind him, put both hands upon his shoulders. 

*Come back!" she said in a low hurried v(Moe. 
"Why will you be so imprudent?" 

Then something, perhaps die smell of Robert's 
c^rar, caused her to turn suddenly, and make a step 
towards the place where he was standing. 

Dr. Holt did not wait for her to discover him. He 
ste{q)ed out at once, and bccd her with qmet dignity. 

'* I came here on Ridley's recommendation, to smoke 
a cigar. Miss Thistlethwaite,'' he said. ''I must 
apdogise, if " 

But she gave him no time. Coming quite dose to him, 
she faced him, as a hen or a ewe faces a dog in ddence 
of her young. She was so dose that even in the dim 
light, her brown eyes seem to blaze with angry defiance. 

'* Spy ! " she said, a whcde battery of scorn being 
thrown into die word, though her voice was pitched in 
a key only intended to reach (Hie pairof ears^ " You're 
a ^y. Dr. Holt. I suspected as mudi; and now I 
know it What yoa*ve seen and heard I don't know. 
But yoif re safe to report it Well, you can do so, if 
yoQlike. Now go!* 
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She made a gesture with her hand. But Robert 
held his ground. 

"Miss Thistlethwaite," he said firmly, though his 
voice was no louder than her own, " why you should 
have such a bad opinion of me, I don't know. You're 
quite mistaken in what you think. You said, just 
now, you could trust me. May I ask why you've 
altered your mind?" 

" You know why ! " Though the girl's voice was still 
low, there was. passion in it. ** You needn't pretend 
you don't I hate a hypocrite ! Since you've chosen 
to side against us, you might, at least, do it openly." 

" Pardon me " — Dr. Holt's voice was still controlled, 
keenly though he felt the insulting nature of her words 
— 'I am neither spy nor hypocrite ; and I protest 
against the terms. If you would but reflect a moment, 
you would see how unreasonable it is to accuse me of 
such conduct. I'll make that clear, if you'll please to 
listen. Miss Thistlethwaite, I " 

But the hearing he asked for was not given. While 
the doctor was still speaking, Euphemia cut him short. 

" If you mean what you say, it's in your power to 
prove it," she said shortly. "Deeds are better than 
words. Dr. Holt." 

,Then, with head held high, she turned a. stiff back 
upon him, and walked away round the angle of the 
tower. Her companion had already disappeared. 

Except for Robert himself, the terrace walk was again 
deserted, the haunt of shadows, silent but for the cry 
of the owl, the ceaseless song of the river, and rustle of 
the ivy on the old grey tower. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IN THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT 

Dr. Holt did not see either of his hostesses again 
that evening. Mark Ridley brought his tea to the 
library on a tray, with the information that — "Her 
Ladyship and Miss Thisdethwaite are lying down". 
And, though Robert dressed with his usual care for 
dinner, his toilet was thrown away; for, except for the 
old man-servant who waited on him at dinner, no one 
else appeared ; and he ate his meal in solitary state. 

Plainly, he was out of favour with the ladies of the 
family. 

At first, Robert was inclined to resent this desertion. 
But, as he sat alone over the library fire, his resentment 
gradually died down. 

Deeply though Euphemia had wounded him, he, con- 
sidering the position in which she and her mother were 
placed, forgave the insulting words and scornful looks ; 
and pity took the place of anger. 

Poor ladies, what a position to be in ! No wonder 
they were driven desperate by the dread of what lay 
before them. The more he considered the situation, 
sitting there in the g^reat library, with only one small 
reading-lamp to dispute for mastery with the surround- 
ing gloom, the more did the chivalry latent in the 
nature of Robert Holt awaken, and range itself on the 
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side of the oppressed. Though still smarting under 
the lash of Euphemia's outspoken tongue, he told him- 
self that the fault lay, not with this beautiful and 
spirited girl, but with the old tyrant who called himself 
her father. Then, again, appearances were all against 
himself, the strange and unwilling intruder in this 
family imbroglio. He had been drawn in — quite in- 
nocently and ignorantly, certainly — ^yet, nevertheless, 
he had been drawn in, and forced to take a hand in 
the game which was being played between the opposing 
portions of this divided family ; and, unfortunately, it 
was true enough that, against his inclination and in 
despite of sympathy, it was on that side which he was 
learning to look on as the aggressor that his aid had 
been enlisted. 

Sir Eustace was his patient. It was natural enough 
that, coming to Thistleden in complete ignorance of 
the state of affairs in the household, the doctor should 
have been led to do what he could to satisfy the mental 
as well as the physical needs of the sufferer. But 
with all this, what more natural than that the other 
side should look on his action in another and an ad- 
verse light, and resent what might well seem an un- 
warrantable interference ? 

Though up to this point the conscience of the doctor 
acquitted him, he was too just and generous a man not 
to see that those who knew him not, and considered 
themselves aggrieved, had excuses enough for con- 
demning him. 

And — ^as Robert went over the scene that had taken 
place on the terrace walk — how magnificent this girl 
had looked, def3dng him, single-handed, in defence of 
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one who, as he concluded, was the much-loved brother, 
hurt and in hiding, and thus, presumably, unable to 
defend himself 

" Good God ! " he said to himself, " if it had been 
me she was standing up for, instead of the other way 
round, how proud and happy I should have been! 
He's a lucky fellow, that brother, however unfortunate 
in other ways, to have a sister like that to take up the 
cudgels for him. I'd be a brute to resent her attack 
upon myself, Imowing something of the provocation 
she's had, and guessing at the rest I only wish I 
could put myself straight with her and show her what 
I think. * Prove it,' she said, and I suppose I know 
what she meant But that's easier said than done. I 
certainly stepped into a quicksand when I came down 
to this confounded place. There seems no firm ground 
anywhere, and one blunders on in the dark." 

Though up to now Robert Holt had not been 
wanting in self-reliance and that confidence which is 
often, to b^^ with, a product of the ignorance of 
youth, as, later on, it is the stand-by of experienced 
age, he had suddenly fallen a prey to doubt and 
hesitation. Again, as he sat alone among the shadows 
of the great room, with the silence — the greater for the 
few small voices of savage Nature that fell, from time 
to time, into its quiet depths — the problem that he had 
tried to banish rose up and confronted him once more. 

What was to be his course, if action were forced 
upon him ? Should he do his best for the patient, as 
Sir Andrew Murray had so significantly said ? Or, as 
Euphemia had suggested, leave Nature to go her way, 
unassisted, and so, perhaps, avert a great calamity ? 
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The beads of perspiration broke out on the brow of 
the young doctor, as, now into one ear then the 
other, the several voices sounded. 

" Oh, what a predicament ! " — Robert whispered the 
words to himself, half-aloud, and then started at the 
sound of his own voice in the great empty room, 
round which, in ranks upon the shelves, stood the 
books — the embalmed remains of many minds, once 
active members of this work-a-day world, now — who 
can say what or where ? It seemed to Robert, in the 
high-strung condition in which he found himself, that 
out of each of these musty volumes there crept the 
spirit of him whose thoughts were there imprisoned, 
and buzzed, gnat-like, about him, each adding his 
quota to the pros and cons. 

He got up hastily at last, and pushed back his chair, 
as the clock on the high mantel-piece struck eleven. 
He could bear his own thoughts no longer ; and since he 
had not yet been summoned to his patient's room h^^ 
resolved to go and visit the sick man before he went to 
bed, to see for himself what condition he was in. Stand- 
ing in front of the fire for a moment, to knock the re- 
mains of the cigar he had been smoking from^ the 
holder, he heard the door of the room softly opened. 
Robert Holt turned quickly, but he was not in time 
to see who the intruder was ; for, simultaneously with 
his action, the door closed again, and whoever had 
been about to enter beat a hasty retreat 

Who was it ? 

Dr. Holt crossed the room with a rapid step, his 
curiosity excited. It struck him at first that perhaps 
some one had been sent to summon him to Sir Eustace's 
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room, and, failing to see him in the dimly lighted 
library, had again withdrawn. On reflection, however, 
this seemed to him hardly likely. More probably the 
person, whoever it was, had seen him, and that was 
the reason of the hasty retreat 

Was it Euphemia, come, as before, to get a book ? 

With the intuition born of the interest she had ex- 
cited in him, Robert felt nearly sure that this was the 
explanation. In that case, it was natural enough that, 
seeing him, she had gone away again. After her 
declaration of war, it was quite probable she would 
wish to avoid him; and her appeal having met with 
so little encouragement, a second interview in private 
was the last thing she was likely to desire. 

Yet the conviction that this was so, piqued Robert, 
and made him intensely anxious to be certain whether or 
not he had guessed the truth. With what, had any 
one been there to see, would have seemed as haste 
undignified in a member of the healing profession, he 
crossed the room, flung open the door, and almost ran 
down the corridor in pursuit of the vanishing figure, 
the ** swish *' of whose skirt he fancied he could hear 
round the comer. But his .curiosity remained unsatis- 
fied ; for, when he himself came to the turn, there was 
nothing either to be seen or heard. 

With a feeling of balked irritation, Robert had to 
confess himself checkmated ; and, giving up the chase, 
he went towards his patient's room. Very softly he 
opened the door and looked in. The room had 
evidently been arranged for the night It was in 
semi-darkness. The fire had been made up with small 
coal, and burned dully in the grate. The lamp had 
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been put out, and replaced by a night-light, covered 
with a shade of thick green glass. The doctor could 
only just make out the form of the patient in the great 
four-post bed, and of the attendant — a different one 
from the woman he had seen before — sitting motionless 
in the large high-backed chair beside it. She was fat 
and podgy, and looked more like a pillow than a 
woman as she sat. Neither Sir Eustace nor the 
watcher stirred, as, with soundless step. Dr. Holt 
crossed the floor, and stood by the bedside to look at 
his patient He was sleeping heavily, and appeared as 
though he had lain, just as he was, for hours ; for the 
pillows and bedclothes were quite smooth, and there 
was no trace whatever of restless tossing. Robert 
stood for some time looking down upon the uncon- 
scious face of the baronet. It had a somewhat heavy 
and congested appearance, which struck the doctor as 
ominous. How would he be when he wakened ? 
This was the question the medical man was putting 
to himself. On the answer to this hung weighty issues. 
Sir Eustace was breathing, as well as sleeping, heavily. 
His senses seemed far, very far away ; for though Dr. 
Holt stood over him for quite five minutes, he never 
once stirred, or betrayed by so much as the flicker of 
an eyelid that he was aware of the scrutiny to which 
he was being subjected. 

Presently the attendant stirred in her chair. The 
doctor felt pretty certain that she also had been asleep ; 
though, unlike the patient's, her sleep had been only 
an episode in a night of watching. She yawned be- 
hind her hand, when he turned to speak to her, and 
looked so tired that, guessing she had been up already 
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for many nights, the doctor had not the heart to take 
her to task for her temporary lapse. 

"Yes, sir," the woman whispered, in reply to his 
low-voiced question. " Mrs. Robson has gone to bed. 
She can't do day and night as well. I'm Mrs. Saunders, 
the coachman's wife, and I've sat up with Sir Eustace 
this week gone. He's sleeping vara sound, is master. 
He hasn't stirred since I came in at eight o'clock. To 
tell you the truth, sir, there's been times I thought he 
was slipping in that deep, that he might easy never 
win oot again, this side the River we've all of us got 
to cross. You're a doctor, sir, and should know better 
nor the likes of me. But, to me, he looks fairly 
droocked, like a cock that's got into the watter, and 
canna get oot." 

Robert did not answer at once. He was inclined to 
agree with the woman in her graphically expressed 
opinion. But he neither wished to frighten her nor to 
commit himself to a forecast so uncertain as this must 
necessarily be. If, indeed. Sir Eustace should cross 
the narrow boundary which separates sleep from 
death, without awakening, it would cut the thread of 
many a difficulty. Robert almost hoped that so it 
might be ; though such a passing would, he shrewdly 
guessed, not be altogether to his own credit as a 
medical man. He ought to have foreseen this heavy 
coma, and prepared for it. He had not done so. Now 
there was nothing for it but to await the fiat of nature. 
For to awaken the patient would, Robert knew, be 
fraught with too much risk. 

** Ah, well," he said vaguely. " Let him lie, Mrs. 
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Saunders. Keep a good watch on him, and send for 
me as soon as he awakens. Good-night" 

" Good-night, sir.*' 

The whispered words were exchanged without the 
least disturbance to the patient, and doctor and nurse 
parted, the former to seek his bed, the latter to avail 
herself of such mzikeshifts for Nature's nightly Para- 
dise as were possible under the circumstances. She 
compromised her own needs and the patient's by sleep- 
ing with one eye open ; or, rather, perhaps, to do her 
justice, for she had a conscience of the unprofessional 
sort, by waking with one eye shut. If there is little 
difference between these two conditions, Mrs. Saunders, 
at all events, would have sworn there was all the differ- 
ence in the world. Twelve o'clock struck, one, and 
still Sir Eustace did not awziken. At half-past one, 
Mrs. Saunders did not awaken either, though the 
handle of the door was gently turned, and someone, 
in a flowing dressing-gown, stole into the room, and 
stood over the patient, looking down anxiously upon 
him, as the doctor had done two hours earlier. It 
was Euphemia. The weird shimmer of the green- 
shaded night-light shone on the loosened masses of her 
hair, which waved about her face, and hung in a long 
tress down her back, giving it a curious tint that 
was rather purple than red. It caught the outline of 
her cheek and brow and the folds of her white woollen 
dressing-gown, causing them to gleam, pallid and un- 
earthly, as though steeped in moonlight filtered 
through stained. glass. If Mrs. Saunders had awakened, 
she might have been excused for thinking she saw a 
ghost — the White Lady of Thistleden, namely, that 
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was popularly supposed to haunt the Tower. But 
Mrs. Saunders did not awaken. She never so much as 
knew that Sir Eustace had had a midnight visitor, 
who came and went again unknown to all. The thing 
was impossible, she could have sworn to that, if ques- 
tioned ; for, had she not heard every clock that struck, 
the live-long night ? 

There was one, however, who was hardly so uncon- 
scious of the intruder as the night-nurse had been. The 
prolonged gaze of Euphemia's anxious eyes upon his 
face, something, perhaps, in the concentrated desire — 
for what ? — ^that seemed to possess her, body and soul, 
as she stood over him, with clasped hands, and lips 
that moved, though soundlessly, must have penetrated 
to the sleep-drugged brain of the sick man ; for, even 
before she stole away again. Sir Eustace stirred slightly, 
and his heavy eyelids quivered, half-lifted, then fell 
again, only to open once more in frightened fashion, 
as she closed the door as softly as she had opened it. 
He moved his head, presently, upon the pillows, and 
tried to look round the dimly-lighted room. But 
except for the motionless figure of Mrs. Saunders, 
propped uneasily in the corner of the high-backed 
chair, there was no one to be seen. Sir Eustace was 
not satisfied, however. He had the uneasy feeling, 
which most of us know when we have dreamed unplea- 
santly, that something had been near him to cause 
the nightmare. He was vaguely alarmed, moreover, 
as is usual with those who have been awakened from 
a too deep sleep before it has naturally come to an 
end. The sweat-beads broke out, as he vainly tried to 
remember where he was, and to pierce the thick veil 
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which hung over past and present and future. His 
heart began to beat unevenly. He tried to call out, 
but could not, till he had tried many times, and, 
finally, brought poor Mrs. Saunders to her senses with 
a terrified start, to see her master staring round him, 
half-propped on one elbow, and to hear a hoarse un- 
natural voice put the question — 

" Who was it ? Can't you tell me who's been here ? " 

"Mercy me, master! There's no one been here. 
You've, surely, been dreamin', sir. How could any- 
body come into the room, with me sittin' here 
watchin', like a cat at a mouse-hole, and not be seen ? 
There now, lie doon canny, and go to sleep again« 
It's the best you can do, sir, you may take my word 
for it Hasn't the doctor said so ? " 

Mrs. Saunders spoke to the master, who, when well, 
she had always been greatly afraid of, as soothingly 
as though he had been a feeble child. For illness is 
a great leveller. It brings down the mighty from 
their seats, and evens them with those of low degree, 
so that a sick man is but half a fnan in the eyes of his 
attendants, and no motherly woman can feel aught 
but pity for him. To her he is, for the time being, 
again like the helpless infant who needs her care. 

Sir Eustace's manner, however, as he answered her 
soothing words, was anything but infantile. He 
turned on her with peremptory command that made 
her feel, once more, that he was master and she his 
servant. 

" Nonsense, woman ! " he said with a gust of wrath, 
"I know better. You've been asleep at your post, 
and you deserve to be shot. Go and fetch the doctor, 
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and be quick about it, or I shall die on your hands. 
Do you hear what I say ? " — he continued, in a voice 
that made his attendant jump — "Tm dying, I tell 
you, or shall be, if you don't fetch help for me at 
once. Call the doctor." 

Terror quickened Mrs. Saunders from the paralysis 
of frightened astonishment into which this sudden 
change in the patient had thrown her. Without a 
word, she drew the knitted shawl, which was her 
nightly companion during these sick-bed vigils, about 
her shoulders with a shaking hand, and made for the 
door. As she closed it behind her. Sir Eustace fell 
back, with a groan, upon his pillows. 

" My God ! " he gasped, and again the great beads 
of sweat broke out upon his forehead — "I believe 
they'll beat me after all ! If this isn't death, I don't 
know what it is. May God have mercy on me ! " 

The gaunt hands of the once strong man were 
raised and outstretched, as though to push something 
from him. Feebly, yet with passionate energy, they 
beat the air, as if he were fighting with a foe — that 
last Enemy which we all would fain destroy ; but 
which is too strong for our weak humanity, and over- 
comes us all at last, struggle we never so wildly. 
Then, with a shudder, the hands dropped powerless 
upon the sheet, and the eyes, with a despairing glance 
towards the door, closed once more. 

Sir Eustace, though he continued to breathe, lay still 
upon the bed. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DISTURBING ELEMENT 

SUDDIE^LY wakened out of sleep by the knocking of 
Mrs. Saunders at his bedroom door, Robert Holt had 
no time for consideration. To reach the bedside of his 
patient as quickly as possible, was the single aim and 
object of his mind. The doctor was alert in him, the 
man, for the time, was dormant Throwing on his 
clothes, he opened his door to hasten downstairs, for- 
getting, at the moment, that he was in the country and 
beyond the precincts of electric light. The staircase 
was in absolute darkness, Mrs. Saunders having, in her 
flurry, groped her way up to the doctor's door without 
stopping to get a candle, and gone back as she came. 
Robert, therefore, not being sufficiently at home in the 
rambling old house to follow her example, had to 
return to his room for the candle which he had blown 
out. This caused a few moments to elapse between the 
opening of his door and his arrival on the landing be- 
low his own. When he reached it, he saw, or thought 
he saw, though he was too hurried to give the matter 
any attention at the time, that one of the doors open- 
ing on to the landing was ajar, and that some one was 
peeping through the aperture. A sleeper, apparently, 
had been aroused, and was looking out to see what was 
the matter. No inquiry was made, however, and the 
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doctor, intent on the work awaiting him, passed by, 
without a sign that he had so much as noticed that 
there was a witness to his descent 

When he reached the sick-room, it was no longer in 
semi-darkness, as when last he had paid a visit to the 
patient Mrs. Saunders had lighted, not only the lamp, 
but the candles in the brass sconces above the mantel- 
piece ; and, after the gloom of the staircase, the illu- 
mination seemed, to the doctor, brilliant He blinked 
as he went to the bed, and, setting down his own 
candlestick on the stand, stooped to look at his patient. 
Sir Eustace was lying with his eyes half-open, the 
whites of his eyeballs showing in that ghastly fashion 
which doctors and nurses know. He was breathing in 
painful gasps. Whether he was conscious or not. Dr. 
Holt could not for the moment be certain. 

He turned to Mrs. Saunders, who, her plump cheeks 
white and shaking, was standing on the other side of 
the bed, invoking under her breath the help of all the 
powers she could rely on. Being a Presbyterian, the 
number, of course, was limited. For to all but 
Catholics there is an embargo on the saints; and 
devils, except to tjie wicked, are out of the question. 
But what is wanting in variety to one of her creed, 
can always be made up for in concentration. Her in- 
vocations gained, perhaps, in fervency, in that they did 
not knock at many doors but confined themselves to 
few; for the summons was oft -repeated. 

" Has anything happened to disturb the patient ? " 
asked the doctor. But Mrs. Saunders took no notice 
of his question. She never seemed to hear it. 

" Good Lord ! " she murmured. " Lord, ha' mercy 
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on puir master ! He isn't fit to die, Guid kens. But, 
dearie me!** — ^she caught her breath, after she had 
made this terrible admission, fearing that the sick 
man might be perverse enough to hear her, despite his 
seeming unconsciousness ; then as she said to herself, 
" Wouldn't I catch it, if master should chance to get 
better ! Pooers o' Heaven ! I oughtn't to hev said 
such a thing, knowin' what I do o' Sir Eustace. And, 
'deed, if it comes to that, we're nane o' us fit Wi* a 
bit mair time, however, he micht, mebbe, consider the 
needs o' his soul. Sae spare him, good Lord, joost an 
hour or sae — I dinna ask for mair, as its likely not 
expedient — that he may tak* tent to his latter end." 

Here Sir Eustace — to whom Robert had turned his 
attention, seeing that Mrs. Saunders was too much 
occupied with the higher Powers to be able to attend 
to lower matters — groaned dismally under the doctor's 
hands. His attendant, therefore, believing the end to 
be imminent, and growing desperate in consequence, 
varied her supplications by addressing them to other 
and less reliable shrines. 

" Sakes alive ! " she exclaimed, in a louder whisper, 
"he's, surely, deein'! Dear hinnies! Whafs to be 
done ? My goodness gracious me, poor soul, how he's 
yammerin'! It's fit to break a body's heart. And 
whafs to become of us all, goodness only kens ! Mercy 
me I Mercy me ! " Such and sundry invocations, if 
hardly orthodox, have, at least, the merit of meaning 
nothing, in the mouth of a woman like Mrs. Saunders, 
at any rate. If they do no good, they are harmless 
anyway ; and thus occupy a sort of neutral ground 
between the shrines of the saints and the haunts of 
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cvU. This, at any rate, had always been the comfort- 
able conviction of the utterer, who used them both as a 
change and as a safety-valve for over-excited feeling. 
She was, therefore, both surprised and hurt when the 
doctor suddenly turned upon her. 

" My good woman," he said in a voice as stem as 
it was studiously subdued, "if you can't control 
yourself sufficiently to answer my questions, oblige 
me, at least, in the interests of the patient, by keep- 
ing silence. Your language, though I don't pretend 
to understand it, sounds a good deal more like cursing 
than blessing ; and if I were your master and could 
hear what you said, I should certainly resent it" 

Mrs. Saunders pulled up suddenly, flushing and 
paling with mingled anger and apprehension. 

" And did ye never hear that Charity thinketh nae 
evil ? " was the question resulting from the first sensa- 
tion. But another, the offspring of the second, fol- 
lowed quickly on its heels. "Ye're no thinkin*, sir, 
that master kens ought we're sayin ' ? Not that I've 
uttered a word to vex him, puir man ! But least 
said soonest mended, mebbes." 

Despite the gravity of the situation and his exas- 
peration with this makeshift for a nurse. Dr. Holt 
could not forbear a smile. 

" You're right, there," he answered ; adding, on 
second thoughts, as he noticed that the tumult of her 
emotion had subsided — ^" but, if you are able to tell 
me, there's something I want to ask. Did anything 
happen to disturb your master, after I was here 
before ? ' 

"Nay, what could there have been? He was 
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sleepin ' as sound and peaceful as a lamb, one minute ; 
and the next, he was sittin ' up on end, and starin ' as 
thought he had seen a boggart *A bad dream,' as 
I said to myself, sir. But " 

"Then you could swear that no one's been in the 
room ? " 

Mrs. Saunders stiffened. 

" I niver swear, sir, whatever you may be pleased 
to think," she said resentfully. " I'm a God-fearin ' 
woman, anyway. But when I tell you I've been sittin ' 
here since eight o'clock, and have seen no mortal 
body but yersel and master, ye'll mebbes believe me ? 
He's, likely, had a bad dream, as I said afore, but " 

"Good Heavens! Are there no trained nurses to 
be had, that such as you should be set to watch ? " — 
the doctor's irritation was breaking bounds — ^** you'd 
better go for Mrs. Robson. I must have a sensible 
woman to help me, at any rate, if a professional is 
not forthcoming." 

"Dearie me, doctor! And am I no a sensible 
woman ? And could ony man or woman, professional 
or not, stop the dreams ? Ask yersel " 

But Robert put no more questions. The condition 
of the patient showed him that no time was to be 
lost To Mrs. Saunders' indignant astonishment, he 
put his hands upon her plump shoulders and pushed 
her out of the door. 

"Go for Mrs. Robson and Mark Ridley, and be 
quick about it," he said sternly. And such is the 
force of a strong will, even over the unwilling, that 
the woman went, indignant though she was, without 
a word. 
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And then the battle with death began, the doctor 
fighting it in silence, with set lips, aided by his two 
auxiliaries; who, though unprofessional, were grim 
fighters, both of them, and, under skilled direction, 
capable of efficient work enough. 

By 5 a.m. the battle was won. Death had been, 
for the time, beaten off from his prey, and Sir Eustace 
was out of immediate danger. 

Leaving him in Mrs. Robson's charge, Robert Holt 
quitted the room and ascended the staircase, on his 
way back to bed, feeling exhausted, but satisfied with 
the result of his hard night's work. 

Not once during the struggle had the question that 
had troubled him so much the day before arisen in 
his mind. A man's life had been at stake, and he, the 
bom and bred healer, had looked no further than the 
sick-bed, that narrow battlefield, where life is the 
prize to be disputed for between those sworn com- 
batants, Death and the doctor. The victory lay with 
the latter. No wonder, then, that it was with a 
feeling of great contentment that he left the field to 
his deputy, the nurse,, and returned to his well-earned 
rest 

But as he ascended the shallow stairs, something 
happened which brought back to the consciousness of 
Robert Holt that he was man as well as doctor ; not 
a professional machine merely, that acted automati- 
cally when the proper button was pressed; but a 
human being, with passions, as have others of his 
kind, not to be counted on to act in one way only, 
under pressure of a spring. 

He was but half-way up the first flight which led to 
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the landing below that on which his room was 
situated, when a slight sound, as of the opening of a 
door under a very cautious hand, attracted the doctor's 
attention. He looked up. The candle which he was 
carrying gave the only light that pierced the dark- 
ness in which the staircase and landings were plungod. 
Its yellow ray, mounting in a series of little jerks, as 
the man who carried it ascended the stairs, caught 
the bright brass carpet-rods and the edges of the 
heavy oak bannisters, but extended little further. It 
illuminated, however, the face and figure of the 
doctor himself, and he had the sensation which, under 
similar circumstances, we most of us have felt, 
that though we may perceive no one, we are our- 
selves the object of close scrutiny on the part of a 
watcher yet unseen. Robert could have sworn, after 
hearing that cautious sound, that the same person 
who, as he believed, had watched his passage down- 
stairs, was now waiting to see him come up again. 

Who was it ? 

That curiosity which had before been kept in the 
background by professional anxiety asserted itself, 
now anxiety was, temporarily, at least, removed. 
Robert Holt came upstairs with his eyes wide open, 
and his attention keenly alive and concentrated on 
that spot in the darkness from whence the sound had 
seemed to come. Though he had taken but little 
notice at the time, he now remembered, quite dis- 
tinctly, the position of the door which, on descending, 
he had believed to be ajar. 

Would the watcher, he asked himself, still be con- 
tent with watching? Or was it intended, this time, to 
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stop him and put a question ? Robert found himself 
hoping that this might be so ; if only for the satis&c- 
tion of finding out who the person so evidently inter- 
ested in his movements might be. 

Something, in a voice that reaches no one outside of 
ourselves, whispered a name in the doctor's ear, which 
set his pulses beating. 

Eupdiemia — could it, indeed, be she ? 

Annoyed though Dr. Holt had been at her behavioiu- 
the evening before ; distinctly though he disapproved 
of what he believed to be her attitude towards her 
adopted father, he knew that it would afford him a 
subtle pleasure, if the girl should bring herself to stop 
him on the stair, and question him concerning his 
patient It would mean a little triumph for him, after 
what had passed, were she to seek for information at 
his mouth. It would, moreover, bridge over the chasm 
that had opened between them. 

Dr. Holt had, by the time his mind had reached 
this point, arrived at the middle of the second fl^ht 
of stairs, and his head would soon be on a level with 
the landing on to which opened the doors of the bed- 
rooms on the storey below his own. He came up, 
slowly and deliberately, without a pause, not wishing 
to betray that he was aware of any one lying in wait, 
lest he should frighten the watcher away. As he 
stepped on to the landing, and the light of his candle 
faintly thinned the gloom that reigned there, he saw 
distinctly on the door of the middle room to the left, 
the fingers of a hand. It was a woman's hand, as he 
felt sure on the instant. That, for the moment, was all 
he saw. 
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Very slowly he turned towards the next upward 
flight ; wondering, as he did so, whether after all he 
would be allowed to pass unnoticed. To pause, and 
allow it to be evident that he was aware of being 
watched, Robert's tact and delicacy of feeling alike for- 
bade him. But as he came opposite the door, and, 
turning, brought the candle in his right hand between 
himself and it, the fingers that showed in the aperture, 
moved ; and, as though their owner had taken a sudden 
resolution, the door was pushed back, and a woman's 
figure appeared upon the threshold. She wore a long 
white dressing-gown, and her unbound hair fell upon 
her shoulders, gleaming in the candle-light, as it seemed 
to Robert, like a shower of ruddy gold. Her face as 
he first caught sight of it, was of a dead white ; and the 
eyes looked out of it towards him like stars, seen 
through a thin haze. Intensity of anxiety, and, perhaps, 
a feeling of nervous trepidation, made them flicker 
suddenly, as they met those of the doctor, as certain of 
the stars of heaven appear to do on a windy night. 
Also, as it seemed to Robert, the girl's lissome figure 
swayed a little, at the same time, and the fingers which 
held the door tightened upon it 

An impulse, almost uncontrollable, made him half 
stretch out his arm to steady her. But as though she 
guessed at the scarcely-formed intention, and shrank 
from it, her figure stiffened, all at once ; she drew back 
a little into the doorway, and a wave of colour flooded 
her pale face. 

With intuition as quick as her own, Robert's arm 
fell again to his side, and he made as though to pass 
on. But he got no further ; for the girl quickly put 
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out her diseogsigod hand, as if she wished to stop him, 
and her lips opened as though to speak. But no words 
cam& 

Dr. Holt waited a moment. Much though he had 
wished for this little triumf^ he had not the heart 
to follow it up, seeing how the proud lips writhed in 
the effort of utterance, and the beautiful eyes clouded 
with evident distress. 

"Did yoa wish to ask about your father, Miss 
Thistlethwaite ? " he inquired gently, meeting the 
question she seemed unable to put half-way. ** There ! 
Please don't distress yourself He's been very bad 
again ; but the attack is over for this time. You may 
go to sleep without anxiety." 

If Robert expected to see a look of relief on the 
troubled face before him, he was again disappointed 
in his expectation. Nor did Euphemia vouchsafe him 
a word of gratitude for what, after her attack on him 
the evening before, was certainly generous treatment 
on the doctor's part Instead of this, on receiving his 
information, her whole face suddenly hardened. Like 
a touch of frost on the surface of quivering water, 
which brings stillness beneath a film of ice, his words 
seemed to freeze the signs of emotion that had a 
moment before convulsed her features. Even her 
eyes grew cold and hard, as, for an instant, she met 
those of the doctor with a steady stare. Then she 
turned her back upon him without a word, went into 
her room, and shut the door in his face. 

Dr. Holt continued his way upstairs, tingling all over 
with excited feeling. All the contentment of pro- 
fessional success, with which he had started the ascent, 
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had completely evaporated before he reached the top. 
The doctor was again eclipsed behind the troubled 
feelings of the man. 

Though he had so recently triumphed over the 
doubts that had beset him the disturbing element 
was again at work, and all had been undone by the 
look in a woman's eyes. 

Robert lay down, but not to sleep. 

Lying broad awake, his mind working in a circle, 
like a donkey drawing water from a subterranean well, 
whose labours, though seemingly endless, show no 
visible result, he heard, a little before six in the morn- 
ing, a sound that arrested his attention. It came from 
outside the house, sharp and distinct in the stillness 
of the early winter's morning — ^the beat of a horse's 
hoofs, trotting rapidly away up the hill, over the frost- 
bound road. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE RUBICON 

At the same hour as that at which Dr. Holt had 
arrived at Thistleden Tower, a carriage drove up, next 
morning, and stopped at the door. 

Robert, who was breakfasting alone in the library, 
after having visited his patient, whom he found still 
sleeping, heard the wheels upon the gravel, and got 
up to look out of the window, feeling excited and 
curious ; for he naturally supposed that either one or 
both of the persons who had been summoned by tele- 
gram had arrived. He could see nothing, however, 
out of the window, as the entrance-door was round 
the corner of the building, and the carriage had already 
made the turn. 

After waiting a moment, and hearing none of the 
stir usually caused by the arrival of travellers in a 
house, he was turning back to the breakfast-table, 
when again the sound of wheels and horses' hoofs, 
approaching from a distance, struck on his ear. An- 
other carriage seemed to be descending the hill. This 
presently came into sight, showing to the watcher a 
shabby hired waggonette, containing three men be- 
sides the driver, drawn by a pair of ill-gfroomed 
though sufficiently strong horses. 

It descended the hill at a quick pace, as though the 
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horses were well accustomed to uneven country ; and 
Robert guessed that this, and not the trap which had 
arrived five minutes earlier, was the carriage from The 
Thistle at Bellingham, which he had ordered, by desire 
of Sir Eustace, the day before, to meet the train from 
the south and convey those arriving by it to Thistleden. 

He looked curiously at the three passengers which 
it carried. One of them — as he saw plainly, when the 
vehicle drew nearer — was young, with that air of alert 
smartness about him which men in the two services 
seldom fail to acquire. This must be the Ishmael of 
the Thistlethwaite family, who was coming to oust 
the home-bom Isaac. On seeing him, Dr. Holt was 
conscious of a distinct thrill of antipathy. And yet, if 
Ishmael he were, the young man's appearance was 
decidedly that of a son of whom any father might be 
proud. 

The other two men who shared the waggonette with 
him were of a type turned out in scores by the City 
of London, sleek, well-groomed and eminently re- 
spectable ; but made so much after a common pattern 
that they pass unobserved by the physiognomist. Re- 
presentatives of the firm of Johnston, Johnston and 
Fletcher, solicitors, without a shadow of doubt, as 
Robert at once decided. Who, then, was the occupant 
of the first carriage ? The question presented itself for a 
moment to the doctor, but was quickly dismissed, as the 
door opened, and Ridley announced : " Mr. Johnston, 
junior, and Mr. William Brown". Adding with a dis^ 
creet wag of the head towards Robert — ** Dr. Holt, sir, 
if you'll allow me, I'll set breakfast for these gentlemen 
along with you. They've just arrived from London." 
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Thus, in a manner introduced, the three men sat 
down together at the breakfast-table, and were soon 
exchanging the usual commonplaces that pass between 
those who meet casually under similar circumstances. 

" We've already communicated by tel^ram, if your 
name is Holt, as I presume it is?" said Mr. Johnston, 
junior, presently, with a little smile on his clean-shaven 
young face. " Sir Eustace would doubtless have pre- 
ferred my father — sent for him, in fact But he's 
laid up at present — gout you know " — (with the easy 
familiarity with which a man speaks of diseases to a 
doctor) — "and so he sent me. This" — ^the young 
fellow looked towards the respectable grey-haired man 
who had arrived with him — " is Mr, Brown, our con- 
fidential clerk. He has law enough at his fingers' 
ends to satisfy Sir Eustace, if he's doubtful about my 
experience. Eh, Brown ? " 

Mr. Brown bowed in a gratified fashion, with a 
gravity which amused Robert, to whom he gave the 
impression of a law-volume, bound in ancient parch- 
ment discoloured by time, but otherwise in excellent 
preservation. 

" How is Sir Eustace, if I may ask ? " questioned 
young Johnston, as he drank his coffee with the thirst 
of a man who has travelled all night. " Very ill ? Ah, 
yes, we guessed that. His son. Captain Thistle- 
thwaite, arrived with us — we met at Newcastle. He 
went direct to his father's room, as I understand. 
Well, Dr. Holt, we lawyers and you doctors see a good 
deal of the shadowy side of life, don't we? But 
custom makes us accommodate ourselves to gloom. 
It doesn't affect my appetite, anyway!" 
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The young fellow laughed pleasantly, as he helped 
himself to a second chop from a dish beside him. 
" One need hardly be ashamed of hunger, need one ? " 
he continued, " after that drive over Thistleden Moor. 
What a howling wilderness of a place, at this time of 
year I But it must be ripping in autumn, when the 
heather^ out and the birds are astir. I envy the man 
that comes into such a property. Eh ? " 

Robert did not reply. He was thinking that this 
young fellow could hardly be behind the scenes, as he 
was. And yet he belonged to the firm who were the 
confidential lawyers of the Thistleden family, and 
was, therefore, likely to know of the family skeleton. 
Perhaps the solicitor detected the doubt that was in 
the doctor's mind. For, after a little pause, he re- 
marked tentatively — 

" You know the Thistlethwaites well ? " 

" Not I ! '* answered Robert. " Never saw any of 
them till I came down here on Monday. Sir Andrew 
Murray is Sir Eustace's physician ; but, like Mr. John- 
ston, he was not able to take the journey, and sent 
me in his place. I'm a perfect stranger here." 

** My own case," returned the lawyer, with rather 
unprofessional frankness, as Robert thought. " I know 
little, as yet, about my father's clients — have but lately 
joined the firm. My uncle was the senior partner. 
I only came in on his death. Was articled to another 
firm before that. But Brown knows all about every- 
thing, I believe. Eh, Brown ? " 

The parchment-bound law-volume, however, did not 
op«i out, in response to his young chiefs somewhat 
indiscreet expansiveness. 
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Young Mr. Johnston coloured slightly, as he finished 
his second cup of coffee, and said no more. Nor did 
the doctor make any remark. There might have en- 
sued an awkward pause, had not the door been opened 
by Ridley, who brought a summons from his master to 
the new arrivals. 

They went out hurriedly, the confidential clerk carry- 
ing the usual lawyer's bag, which, Robert guessed, must 
contain a draft of the all-important new will ; and 
perhaps also that which it was intended to displace. 

Left alone in the library, Robert set himself to pass 
the time with what patience he might, expecting to be 
called to Sir Eustace Thistlethwaite at any moment ; 
as he feared for him the excitement of the interviews, 
so much looked forward to by the sick man, which were 
then taking place. 

He went to the well-lined bookshelves, took out 
volume after volume, and turned their pages. But 
though there were many among the books which would 
have aroused his interest, under other circumstances, 
the doctor found it impossible to fix his attention on 
any of them. In vain he held them before him, nay, 
followed the lines with his eyes : the sense of what he 
read did not reach his brain. It seemed to him that, 
writ large on every page, was the question that was 
exercising mind and conscience. " Is it desirable to 
prolong the life of a man, already doomed, when, by 
so doing, his doctor enables him to commit a great 
injustice ? To avoid a great calamity, is a medical man 
justified in withholding a remedy, which, at the best, 
can but give the patient a few hours' respite ? *' Put 
into many and various forms by a brain preternaturally 
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active, this was the problem that again presented 
itself for solution to the judgment of Dr. Holt In 
familiar parlance, he found himself fast between the 
horns of a dilemma. Whichever way he acted, it 
seemed to him that he would be wronging someone. 
To fail Euphemia, and thus to justify her opinion of 
him, was most distressing to the man ; while to 
abandon a patient in extremis was an abomination 
in the eyes of the doctor. 

Thus the time passed in useless self-debate ; and, in 
the end, Robert Holt was no nearer a decision than 
before. With a sigh of weariness and disgust, he 
looked at the clock on the mantel-piece. The hands 
pointed to half-past ten. It was fully an hour since 
the solicitor and his clerk had left the room, and still 
he had received no summons to his patient. The inter- 
view must still be in progress. The young doctor be- 
gan to hope that the business might be accomplished 
without further intervention on his part, as another 
half-hour went by, and still his services were ap- 
parently not required. 

As the clock struck eleven, the old man-servant, 
Mark Ridley, entered the room, and began hastily to 
remove the breakfast-things. His characteristic old 
face wore a curiously disturbed and disapproving look. 
Even Dr. Holt, preoccupied though he was, observed 
it More than once it seemed to him that the eyes 
of the ancient servitor turned towards him ; and, every 
time they did so, the thin tight lips moved a little, 
as though to let out a word. But the doctor, absorbed 
in inward controversy, took no outward notice of the 
servant's hesitancy ; and, the formal discipline of his 
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training as a domestic prevailing over the human de- 
sire to disburden a loaded mind, nothing came of it. 
Ridley carried away the tray, put it down in the pas- 
S2^, and shut the door behind him. The opportunity 
for information, had the doctor wished for it, went 
away with the cold coffee and the remains of the toast 
and mutton chops. 

A short time after, a bell rang sharply. Dr. Holt, 
who had been sitting in one of the arm-chairs by the 
library fire, with his feet on the fender — an attitude of 
physical comfort which belied the condition of his mind 
— started at the sound. He felt instinctively that the 
moment he was dreading, and trying in vain to prepare 
for, was come, at last. Nor was he mistaken ; for the 
vibration of the wire had scarcely ceased, when hasty 
feet came down the passage, and old Ridley, all his 
official dignity, acquired during years of service, en- 
tirely forgotten, rushed into the room, calling aloud — 
" Ye're wanted, doctor! Eh, man, ye maun loss nae 
time. Maister's vara bad." 

Leaving the door open, a neglect he had never per- 
haps been guilty of since the days when he was a 
buttons-boy, the 61d servant rushed out again; and 
Dr. Holt, his mind still a chaos of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, followed mechanically, with the feeling that he 
was borne along on the current of Fate not knowing 
whither it would land him. Nothing of this, however, 
was apparent in face or manner, as Dr. Holt passed 
into the sick-room. His profession had, once more, 
fallen upon him like a cloak, hiding the disturbance 
through which his human nature had been passing. 
He looked the quiet capable medical man, entering 
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upon the scene of his labours, with a mind unbiassed 
by any prejudice. This, and nothing more. 

Though a number of people were assembled around 
the bed, including the ladies of the family, the doctor's 
eyes went at once to his patient. He saw the others, 
at that first moment, as the spectator of a scene on the 
stage sees the supernumeraries — without pausing to 
differentiate. His attention was fixed on the principal 
actor, to the temporary n^lect of all the rest. 

Sir Eustace Thistlethwaite, with a ghastly face and 
closed eyes, lay back on the pillows, in a state of 
collapse. He was breathing with irr^ularity and 
difficulty. His hands lay, with fingers spread upon the 
sheet, as though they had fallen there, after having 
been stretched out in denunciation or appeal. 

At first sight, it seemed to Dr. Holt that he was be- 
yond help. Death seemed imminent. Going directly 
to the bed, the doctor bent over the apparently dying 
man, and, taking one of the nerveless hands in his, he 
felt the pulse. Then still without looking at the other 
actors in the drama, which, apparently, the sudden 
collapse on the part of the principal had interrupted, 
Dr. Holt took a small phial from his pocket — it con- 
tained the mixture, made up at Bellingham the day 
before, from Sir Andrew Murray's prescription — 
dropped a certain portion into a medicine-glass, and, 
raising the patient's head, he put it to his lip§. 
Almost to Robert's surprise the liquid was swallowed. 
He laid the head gently back upon the pillow, and, 
awaiting the result of the dose, looked round upon the 
other persons grouped about the bed. Young Mr. 
Johnston and his elderly clerk were, as the doctor had 
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expected, prominent. The former sat at the table, a 
parchment deed, apparently ready for signature, spread 
out before him* The latter stood behind his principal, 
holding a pen, dipped ready for the act. There was a 
scared look on the smooth &ce of the young solicitor. 
" Our Mr. Brown," on the contrary, though his parch- 
ment-bound countenance wore an expression of por- 
tentous gravity, showed no sign of disturbance what- 
ever. Critical though the moment undoubtedly was, 
the lawyer's clerk had, presumably, lived through 
others as critical. Besides, he was but a dummy in 
the game. He would neither gain nor lose anything, 
whatever the result The impassibility of the lawyer's 
clerk made an effective foil to the strong emotion dis- 
played in the &ces of the members of the sick man's 
own family. They were all present, having, as Robert 
Holt thought probable, been summoned, as he had 
been, when the baronet had been taken worse. 
Whether or not this were so, he had no means of know- 
ing. But he could not, at the moment, otherwise 
account for their presence at the signing of the will, 
aware as he was of Sir Eustace's wish for secrecy, and 
his desire to be left undisturbed, both by wife and 
daughter. Lady Thistlethwaite was lying back, half- 
fainting, in the high-backed chair, where Mrs. Saunders 
had sat the night before. Two spots of colour burned 
on her otherwise colourless cheeks. Her eyes were 
closed, and her bosom heaved. Euphemia, looking 
very stiff and upright, stood beside her mother, holding 
one of the poor lady's limp hands in her left hand 
while her right rested upon the heaving shoulder. She 
had a defiant look in her fine brown eyes and her 
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attitude was that of protection. Behind the women, 
his back resting against Sir Eustace's old-fashioned 
oak secretary, his head bound by a white handkerchief 
half hidden by the thick dark rings of his closely- 
curling hair, was a young man whose face, where he 
stood in the shadow, Dr. Holt could hardly see. 
His eyes were on the ground. His arms were 
crossed over his chest, and his figure had the droop- 
ing look of weakness or deep dejection. Dr. Holt 
concluded that this was Dick Thistlethwaite, Sir 
Eustace's younger son. In striking contrast to the 
crushed appearance of this young fellow was the 
upright almost haughty bearing of the man who stood 
opposite to him on the other side of the bed — the 
same, as Robert saw at once, who had arrived that 
morning in company with Mr. Johnston and his clerk. 
He was looking across at Euphemia and his blue eyes 
reflected the defiance that burned in hers. Under the 
bronze of his fair skin showed nevertheless his pallor 
which to the eye of the doctor spoke of strong emotion 
and consuming anxiety, held in check by a powerful 
will. His lips too, set in a close firm line, were almost 
colourless. 

Mrs. Robson and old Mark Ridley, both of them, 
apparently, at their wits' end through grief and fear, 
stood apart, by the door of the room. The two old 
servants cowered s^ainst each other, bound by a com- 
mon sympathy and distress. The housekeeper was 
crying quietly ; and Ridley's mouth, fallen in by reason 
of wreckage among his teeth, worked pitifully, though 
he never uttered a sound. 

All these faces the doctor scanned, without appear- 
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ing to do so, as he stood at the fix)t of his patient's 
bed, waiting quietly for the medicine he had adminis- 
tered to take effect. There was, however, another 
person present, who, for some time, Dr. Holt failed to 
notice ; for he was sitting behind the bed-curtains, on 
the side opposite to Euphemia and her mother and 
brother. His form, moreover, was screened by the 
tall figure of Captain Thistlethwaite. 

Presently, however, when the latter moved a little, 
so as to have a better view of the patient. Dr. Holt's 
eyes fell upon the pasty face and clumsily-built figure 
of this man behind the bed-curtains, and he started 
and changed colour suddenly ; for he recognised Dr. 
Armstrong, the local practitioner, evidently installed 
beside Sir Eustace in his professional capacity. Who 
had summoned him to Thistleden, without his, Dr. 
Holt's, knowledge? This unusual step, taken, as it 
were, behind his back, betrayed either the grossest 
ignorance of professional etiquette, or a want of con- 
fidence in his skill or his discretion, which sent a wave 
of indignation to the brain of the doctor in charge of 
the case. He felt that he had received an insult, a 
slap in the face which he could not overlook. Dr. 
Holt turned towards Lady Thistlethwaite, so indig- 
nant at the treatment he had received, that he was on 
the point of wishing her and her family a curt fare- 
well and walking out of the room. But a sudden 
movement on the part of the patient restrained him. 
The eyes of the sick man had opened, and were turned 
upon Robert with a gaze of piteous appeal. His 
hands were stretched out towards him, with a help- 
lessness of entreaty which went to the heart of the 
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young doctor, appealing, as it did, to all his instincts 
as a medical man. To the credit of the profession be 
it said, that few, if any, of its members would have 
been unresponsive to such an appeal. 

The doubts, the scruples, that had so tormented the 
mind of the young doctor, in view of this moment, 
vanished now the time for action had come. He 
saw what was to be done, and did it, without hesita- 
tion. So true is it that, weigh the pros and cons of 
a doubtful question beforehand as we may, when we 
are called on to decide suddenly, it is, usually, not 
by reasoning, but by instinct and impulse that we act. 
The training, the habit of a lifetime is, in the last 
resort, the motive power. The instincts of the pro- 
fessional man prevailed. Without giving a thought 
to any alternative, without so much as a glance at 
those who stood by. Dr. Holt responded to the call of 
his duty as a doctor, keenly alive to the needs of the 
patient, and of him alone. He bent over Sir Eustace, 
satisfied himself that, though the drug that he had 
administered a few moments previously, had, so far, 
been successful in restoring consciousness, bringing a 
shade of colour to the ashy face, and easing the 
laboured breathing, it was not sufficient to effect any 
more than a partial and very brief revival. More 
was required, if this crisis were to be surmounted, and 
vitality restored. Going quickly to the cupboard in 
the bicycle-house, where he kept his appliances, Dr. 
Holt returned with a hypodermic syringe and a small 
tube of strychnine. Every one in the room followed his 
movements with their eyes ; but no one spoke except 
Dr. Armstrong. On a sign from the London doctor to 
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assist him, the local practitioner rose from behind the 
curtain and came forward, but with manifest un- 
willingness. 

" Surely," he said, with a tone of disapproval, " you 
are not going to operate upon the patient, at such 
a time as this ? It's enough to kill him at once, in my 
opinion. Besides, he is too far gone for remedies. Let 
him die in peace." 

" Hush ! Allow me to differ from you, Dr. Arm- 
strong. Support the patient, if you please." 

The tone in which this was uttered was so decided 
as to overawe the local doctor. He obeyed, though he 
continued to mutter protests. Dr. Holt stood by, pre- 
paring his syringe. When all was ready, he looked up 
for an instant, and his eyes encountered those of 
Euphemia Thistlethwaite, fixed upon him with a look 
of anguished despair. Her hand was slightly extended, 
as though to arrest his. For one second the young 
doctor's heart failed him under the poignant entreaty 
of that eloquent look. He hesitated. As in a flash, 
he saw that the opinion, so decidedly expressed by his 
colleague, might afford him excuse sufHcient for re- 
fraining from further measures, which, after all, might 
possibly be futile. But in the pause, so slight as to 
be imperceptible to those who stood around, Robert 
Holt seemed to hear the voice of his old preceptor — 
** Nee visa, nee audita, nee intellecta " ; and con- 
science, his conscience as a doctor, endorsed the em- 
phatic dictum. The momentary hesitation was at an 
end. In another moment Dr. Holt had acted, and the 
Rubicon was passed. 
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PART II 

AFTERWARDS 
CHAPTER XV 

HIS LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

A PROFOUND silence prevailed in the room. All eyes 
were fixed upon the sick man, watching the effects of 
the operation performed upon him by Dr. Holt. The 
doctor himself stood by the patient, with his fingers on 
the wrist in which the pulse of life had so nearly ceased 
to beat. Dr. Armstrong, looking morose and dis- 
approving, but still under the influence of his stronger 
and more skilful colleague, leaned over the bed from 
the other side, and, with one arm beneath the pillow, 
slightly raised the helpless head, according as he had 
been directed. JJo one else, of the six other persons in 
the room, either moved or spoke, while the result hung 
in balance; but in the stillness, their breathing — in 
most cases, the short, sharp inhalation that denotes 
intense suspense — could be distinctly heard by all the 
rest. Presently Dr. Holt, in whose face the tension of 
the moment was plainly visible, not only in the pressure 
of the lips, but in the drawn brow, and set gaze — uttered 
a slight exclamation. Under his sensitive fingers, the 
skilled medical man could feel the first symptoms 
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which told that the ebbing tide of life had turned, and 
was once more flowing in. 

A/ faint colour, like the first pale flush that warms 
the wanness of the morning sky, before the coming of 
the sun, crept into the ashy face of the old baronet 
His eyes, which had closed £^[ain while the doctor had 
been engaged in giving the hypodermic, re-opened ; and 
this time the look of lost and helpless agony that had 
distended them was there no longer. Ease, gratitude, 
mingled with a curious sub-light of triumph, looked from 
their shrewd grey depths, as they met those of the man 
who had come to the rescue, in what seemed literally 
the nick of time, to draw their owner back from the 
place where eye seeth not, nor ear heareth, nor is there 
any knowledge of the things of sense. 

Sir Eustace drew a long breath. 

" Thank you, doctor," he said, in a voice that astonished 
the bystanders by its firmness. " You've saved me. Not 
even Sir Andrew Murray could have done better. Now 
Johnston, wait a few minutes, and TU be ready to sign. 
Tuts, man ! " — ^as the young lawyer began to demur, in 
a hurried, nervous whisper, " Don't you be afraid. I'm 
all there. Quite capable of going through with the 
whole business. Only give me time." 

The old man shut his eyes again ; but the colour 
which had returned to his face, and the look of repose 
upon the gaunt features, showed sufficiently that, this 
time, it was not exhaustion, but merely a desire to 
husband the returning strength, and to prepare for a last 
effort by the worn body to fulfil the dictates of an 
indomitable will, that was the cause of the interval of 
inaction. 

Lady Thistlethwaite took but little notice of the 
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change in her husband's condition. She seemed to 
have completely lost heart ; and continued to sob, in 
the same helpless, silent fashion as before. Nof did 
her son abandon the equally despairing attitude he 
had assumed. He looked, indeed, half stunned, as 
he stood there in the shadow, with an expression of 
utter wretchedness upon his handsome young face. 
Euphemia and Captain Thistlethwaite alone in this 
strangely disunited family group, kept themselves as 
it were in haAd ; and watched each other across the 
sick man's body, as thoi^h they were determined to 
dispute for its possession, and for all that it stood for, 
to the very last In the girl's white face, set lips, and 
narrowed eyes, the suspense she was enduring was 
easy to be read. But they showed something else as 
well ; for suspense cannot continue when hope is gone. 
Euphemia evidently had not yet given in. The 
battle was not yet over, one could see that she would 
yield no inch of ground until what she dreaded had 
actually taken place, and there was no longer room for 
or any use in resistance. 

Nor was the man's face opposite a whit less resolute. 
The clear-cut, handsome features were as tense as her 
own ; the blue eyes, as drawn and defiant as the brown. 
It was quite apparent that both were kept passive only 
by the strong exertion of the will — ^that this waiting 
was not in the nature of either of them. They were 
made for action, those two, and would evidently, but 
for the exigencies of the occasion and the utter futility 
of such violence, have been, metaphorically speaking 
at least, at each other's throats. Robert Holt, standing 
between the two, with his eyes upon the patient, was 
conscious of a good deal of this ; though he resolutely 
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avoided looking at either. There is, undoubtedly, an 
electric current generated by intense passion which 
some men can feel to the tips of their fingers, while 
others remain all unconscious that anything is in the 
air. Robert Holt was one of the former. " Our Mr. 
Brown " and Dr. Armstrong as evidently belonged to 
the latter class. Both faces remained equally impassive. 
They were spectators, merely, standing outside the in- 
fluences of the scene. Thus, five minutes went by, 
marked off by the ticking of the timepiece upon the 
chimney-piece, whose small voice alone was audible in 
the quiet room. Quiet? Ay, outwardly. But how many 
are the silent voices — voices to be felt, though unheard 
— in such quiet rooms as this, when the air is big with 
Fate, and passion is pent-up, the stronger for restraint, 
in the breasts of the silent watchers ! As, beneath the 
unruffled surface of the waters, the strong currents pulse 
and beat, unseen by the boatmen that float above, so 
is it with life in this world of ours. And how many 
of us live, from birth to death, unaware of an3^hing 
beyond what is apparent to eye and ear. If such are 
spared much pain and trouble, are they not, also, de- 
prived of the most exquisite of joys ? 

There are compensations, doubtless, both for the 
sensitive and the callous, in a world of many men and 
many minds. To Robert Holt, an eternity seemed 
contained in those five minutes. In this enforced in- 
action, the currents of contending human feeling, to 
which he was so acutely sensitive ; the knowledge that 
it was he who would be held responsible for the out- 
come, had their influence upon him, again disturbing 
the equilibrium of his mind, steadied, for the time, 
while in performance of his medical functions. It 
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was by the supremest effort of the wUl that, after one 
brief glance, he abstained from looking at Euphemia 
Thistlethwaite. But that one glance had been a re- 
velation. It had shown him much of what she was 
thinking; and he guessed the rest. It set his heart 
beating and aching to a degree that was painful to 
him. Yet he managed to conceal his feelings, and, by 
a resolute effort, concentrated his attention upon his 
patient. At the end of the five minutes, Sir Eustace 
again opened his eyes. His face had recovered a fairly 
natural colour, and his pulse, under the doctor's fingers, 
was beating with greater evenness and strength. The 
crisis had, evidently, passed. Becoming aware of the 
presence of the local practitioner, the sick man made a 
sudden irritable movement to avoid the sustaining arm 
with which Dr. Armstrong continued to hold up the 
pillow. 

" That fellow here ! " he muttered " Why the deuce 
has he been called in ? Dr. Holt is here, and that's 
enough. Send him away! Til not have anyone 
coming spying on and interfering with me. Ridley 
and Robson here, too ! " — as he caught sight of the two 
old servants by the door. " Go away, both of you ! 
Pve business to transact, and I want neither listeners 
nor lookers on. Yes, you can go with them," he went 
on, as " our Mr. Brown," on a glance from his princi- 
pal, handed him the pen, and made as though to 
follow the banished doctor and the two servants, who, 
cowed and compelled by the old man's manner, were 
creeping from the room. "Mr. Johnston and Dr. 
Holt will act as witnesses. What, doctor? You'd 
rather not? And why the deuce shouldn't you? — 
some d d professional etiquette, I suppose. Oh, 
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very well ! If you won't, you won't ; and maybe it's 
as well. You've got me to see to — must keep me 
going, you know, till this performance is carried through. 
I don't care what happens afterwards. There, John- 
ston, call back your man to see me sign. And " — ^his 
voice began to falter again and his lips to pale — " give 
me a drop of something, doctor. Fm feeling a trifle 
faint Good heavens, if I should be stopped now ! 
But I won't be — I'll live, at least, till I've had my way. 
I've not been a fighter, in my young days, to be beaten 
by a spasm, now I'm old." 

There was something terrible in the grim resolution 
of the old soldier, as he hurled his defiance at Death. 
And such is the power of mind over matter, that it 
actually seemed as though the feeble, worn-out body 
was, for the time, galvanised by the domination of the 
will into such a condition as would enable the one to 
carry out the behests of the other. He eagerly swal- 
lowed the offered cordial, made a sign to the solicitor 
to hand him pen and parchment, and then, while Robert 
Holt moved to the place vacated by Dr. Armstrong, 
and Mr Johnston and his clerk held the deed and the 
pen in readiness, he stretched out his hand for the latter. 

Just as he was about to take it, however, another 
spasm seemed to seize him. He leaned back upon the 
pillow, upheld by the supporting arm of Dr. Holt, with 
a groan of mingled feebleness and pain. His hand fell 
impotently upon the sheet, and his eyes closed. For 
a moment, it seemed that, after all, Death would get 
the better of the man who was struggling so desper- 
ately in his disabling grip, and wrest from him those 
few minutes for which they were disputing. To Dr. 
Holt, at least, it seemed tibat this must be so. And 
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Euphemia evidently thought the same. For her eyes, 
unnaturally fixed and narrowed up to that moment, 
dilated suddenly. The lids quivered, and she shot a 
glance at Captain Thistlethwaite across the bed, in 
which Dr. Holt, who surprised it, seemed to read an ex- 
pression of triumph. The man at whom it was levelled, 
took no notice. His strong face, so like his father's, 
showed no sign of mortification or defeat. It retained 
the same expression as before. If he saw the look, he 
did not betray the fact by so much as the movement of 
an eyelash. But, if he was unconscious or impervious, 
not so the old baronet He sat up suddenly, himself 
once more ; frowned at Euphemia, and took the pen in- 
to his fingers. Then, looking around him with a glance 
that had in it a curious blending of resolution and ma- 
lignity, he bent over the parchment, and signed his 
name, quite l^ibly, in the proper place. 

There was a choking gasp. Euphemia Thistle- 
thwaite's hand dropped from her mother's shoulder. 

" You will testify that I have done this in my sound 
mind, the spirit being willing, though the flesh is 
weak ? " said Sir Eustace, with a faint smile hovering 
about the comers of his lips and in his sunken eyes ; 
and he looked first at the men of law, and then round 
towards the doctor who bent over the bed, ready with 
support and sustentation. 

Mr. Johnston and his clerk nodded in silence. The 
former appeared to be extremely uncomfortable and 
perturbed. Never yet, in his young experience had he 
assisted at such a scene. He took the pen, with a 
hand less steady than it should have been, and wrote 
his name, as the principal witness, Sir Eustace looking 
on. Then Mr Brown, as unmoved as an automatoOy 
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in small firm characters which put to shame the shaky, 
boyish writing of his chief, endorsed the last will and 
testament of the dying man. 

Sir Eustace lay back with a sigh of relief, as the 
deed, the ink having been dried by the clerk, was folded 
together. At the same moment. Dr. Holt was sud- 
denly aware, of a rustle beside him. He looked up. 
Euphemia Thistlethwaite, with a face like ashes, had 
sunk into a chair. He made a movement to go to 
her assistance ; but she angrily waved him away, biting 
her lips to stop their trembling. 

Though the inevitable had happened, and she had 
seen the irrevocable carried out, and knew that all was 
over, she seemed determined to remain on the field to 
the very last. That she was smitten to the heart, 
however, was more than even her proud spirit was able 
to hide. It was as though, now the victory lay with 
the opponents of those she loved, the worst had hap- 
pened, and she could do no more than brave it out as 
well as she was able, and thus add as little as possible 
to the triumph of those who had got the better of her- 
self, her brother, and mother. 

But Sir Eustace was not yet satisfied. There was 
more to come. He had that to say which, as he 
considered, would complete and justify the deed just 
executed by him. First, however, he turned to the 
solicitor and his clerk. 

" Thank you, gentlemen," he said courteously. ** I 
need not detain you any longer. What remains to be 
said concerns my family only." 

The men of law bowed and went out, carrying the 
will, and Robert Holt was about to follow them, 
considering that by what had fallen from the lips of 
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his patient, his presence was also not desired. But 
Sir Eustace stopped him. 

** No, no, doctor I You must stay. Fm afraid to be 
left ; for the spasms may come back at any moment 
Besides, I can trust to your discretion not to repeat 
what Vm going to say. IVe proved you to be a safe 
man. Give me a little more of that stimulant." 

Having swallowed what was given him. Sir Eustace 
again lay back for a few moments upon his pillows, with 
closed eyes. 

Dr. Holt glanced at the members of the sick man's 
family. There was apolc^ in his look. He felt him- 
self an intruder; and was keenly conscious of his 
position. Yet there seemed no help for it. His 
patient wanted him in his professional capacity. He 
must, therefore, remain the unwilling auditor of what 
was evidently a strictiy private communication. Yet 
a feeling of delicacy made him shrink from what might 
possibly be coming. 

Strange though it may seem, however, the other per- 
sons in the room seemed hardly to notice his presence. 
Except for Captain Thistlethwaite, they seemed almost 
unconcerned. The worst for them was over — or ap- 
parently they thought so. And yet, to Robert Holt, 
what followed was the most painful part of all that 
painful scene. 

With an effort. Sir Eustace again sat up, as the door 
closed upon the solicitor and his clerk. His strength 
— a. fictitious strength at the best — was plainly on the 
wane. But he still kept his hold on life, with a 
tenacity which his doctor had never seen equalled. 

" Listen," he said — ^and though his voice was fainter 
than it had been, it was perfecdy distinct — " listen, all 
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of you. When my will comes to be read, it may seem 
to some unjust. It is not so. It is the perfectly Ic^cal 
outcome of certain facts — facts well known to you, Lady 
Thistlethwaite, but which have only lately come to my 
knowledge. From what passed here a while ago, the 
rest of you may guess to what I allude. That lad there " 
— he pointed to the young man who still leaned dis- 
consolately against the heavy oak secretary — " under- 
stands, at any rate, that I do him no wrong in my dis- 
position of the property. I have done for him all the 
best of fathers could do for his son, undeserving though 
he has shown himself of my kindness. No obligation lies 
on me now, knowing what I do, to make him any further 
provision. This" — he turned to the young sailor 
on the other side of the bed — and a look of affection 
softened the hardness of his face — " has always been to 
me the best and most dutiful of sons, though to him I 
have not been what a father ought to be — to my eternal 
shame and sorrow. My son, forgive me this wrong, 
for which I now, as a dying man, do all in my power to 
atone." 

He held out a wasted hand to Captain Thistlethwaite, 
who took it gently in his strong brown fingers. A 
silent pressure passed between the two men, and they 
looked into each other's eyes with perfect understanding ; 
the similarity of the look on the face of each bringing 
into prominence the likeness of colouring, feature and 
outline, which proclaimed them unmistakably as father 
and son. 

" " In making this my heir," continued the baronet, 
" I wrong no other son. Had I known sooner what I know 
now, I would, long before this, have done what I could 
to l^alise his position. It was but a sense of justice that 
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withheld me from it, But it is not too late to set things 
right; and I thank heaven — and my friend the doctor" — 
he glanced at Robert — *' that I have been enabled to do 
sa Nay, do not interrupt me " — Euphemia Thistleth- 
waite had again risen to her feet, and, putting her arm 
about the neck of her sobbing mother, who tried in vain 
to speak, was endeavouring to do so for her — " I know 
what I know ; and nothing that any of you can say will 
convince me that I have been deceived as to the facts. I 
have put the knowledge communicated to me into writ- 
ing, and sealed it up. My solicitors have it in charge, 
together with the will ; and they will produce it if any 
attempt is made to upset my disposition. You will 
contest this " — he looked towards Lady Thistlethwaite 
and her children — " at your peril. It is to your own 
interest to avoid publicity, as you must be full well 
aware. I wish to consider you as much as I can, greatly 
though I have been wronged and deceived. Therefore 
I spare you any reproaches. That is all I have to say. 
Leave me alone with my son and the doctor ; for I'm 
feeling very ill." 

The sick man's face had become ghastly. The beads 
of perspiration were standing on his brow, as he uttered 
the last words with an effort that was painful to wit- 
ness. 

Euphemia, her face crimson, her bosom heaving, 
took her half-fainting mother by the arm; and, sup- 
porting her as best she could, left the room, followed 
by Dick Thistlethwaite. She did not so much as once 
look back on those she was leaving. Robert Holt, cut 
to the heart, and in a miserable state of discomfort and 
embarrassment, followed her retreating figure with his 
eyes. Short of forfeiting his honour, he felt that he 
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would have done anything to have spared these ladies 
the cruel and humiliating indignity to which they had 
been subjected ; and to which, to make matters worse, 
he had been compelled to be a witness. His whole 
soul was filled with loathing, and what, though he knew 
he had done right, was very like remorse. The posi-' 
tion had become intolerable ; and thQugh he would not 
leave his post so long as Sir Eustace lived, he longed 
for his release — nor had he long to wait. 

After that last terrible denunciation. Sir Eustace 
Thistlethwaite hardly spoke again. It seemed as 
though, once he had accomplished the purpose for 
which he had clung so tenaciously to life, he had loosed 
his hold, and ceased to struggle. The support of the 
strong will being gone, he sank rapidly ; and, alone with 
his son, his doctor, and the faithful old housekeeper, 
Rebecca Robson, he died in the night, refusing to allow 
either his wife or her children to be sent for at the last 

It was Captain Thistlethwaite who took leave of 
Robert Holt next morning, and handed him his fee — 
a liberal one, as he afterwards found, and far beyond 
what he had expected. The young man amply ac- 
knowledged, at the same time, his indebtedness to Dr. 
Holt for the skill and attention with which he had 
treated his father. 

" But for you, doctor," he concluded by saying, in a 
voice which, though it had the tone and strength of 
youfli and robust health, reminded Robert forcibly of 
that of Sir Eustace — "but for you, my father would 
have died more speedily, and with far less comfort I 
am sure of that, for he told me so himself. He was 
very grateful to you — and so am I. I shall never 
forget what we owe you." 
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Captain Thistlethwaite's deep voice trembled a little 
as he said the words, and he held out his hand to 
Robert, with a look that showed how real was the 
feeling he expressed. But Robert did not take the 
offered hand. He came very near to refusing the 
envelope which held the cheque. Only the thought 
that, perhaps, some of it might be owing to Sir Andrew 
Murray, in whose stead he had acted, restrained him 
from thrusting it back into the young man's hand. 
His soul revolted from thanks and payment for what 
he had done, especially from this man, who had been 
the gainer by it He had the uncomfortable feeling of 
having assisted at the commission of a crime, by which 
she, who was now the widow, had been deeply wronged, 
together with her fatherless children. Captain Thistle- 
thwaite's cheque smelt in his nostrils as a species of 
bribe ; and he shrank from the offered hand as though 
it had been stained with blood. He bowed stiffly. 

" Do not thank me ; I have only done my duty " — 
(" and a very painful one," was the unspoken conclusion). 
Captain Thistlethwaite raised his eyebrows. 

" Allow me to be the judge of that," he said in a 
voice grown suddenly as cold as Robert's. " Good-bye, 
Dr. Holt" 

And Robert went, not expecting to see any other 
member of the family. Indeed, just then, such was 
his state of feeling, that he hardly desired to do sa 
But, as he was going down the long corridor on* his 
way to the hall, he came face to face with Euphemia. 
She stopped short, then came on, with her head held 
high, and ashy face, as though she would have passed 
him. But Robert, taking a sudden resolution, stopped 
her. i 
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" A moment, Miss Thistlethwaite," he said hurriedly. 
" Vnm you let me tell you how deeply I regret " 

She stopped him with a haughty gesture. 

** It is too late now for any regrets. Allow me to 
pass, if you please." 

But Robot, thoi^ his heart beat quickly and his 
limbs trembled, stood his ground. 

** I will not keep you," he went on rapidly. " But there 
is something I must say. I'm not a lawyer, but I have 
a suspicion that what has been done, in extremis, as 
it were, may not be legal. If you should think of 
takii^ action, I might, possibly, be of use. I need not 
say that an)rthing I can do to help you, will be held a 
pleasure." 

** Thank you." The giri's tone and bearing were 
cold as ice. " I cannot say whether or not we shall 
contest this will. But if we do, we are hardly likely 
to trouble you, without absolute necessity." 

Did she guess, Robert wondered afterwards, how 
her words stabbed him ? He was goaded to retort : — 

" You do me a great injustice, Miss Thistlethwaite. 
I only acted in this matter, as I believe any other 
medical man would have done, according to my con- 



science." 



"Your amsdence!" — ^the voice was stii^png, and 
lashed like a whip— the brown ej^es flashed — ** 1 do not 
think you possess one, Dr. Holt, otherwise you could 
never have sided widi the strong against the weak, 
and hdped to cany out such a crying injustice. Now, 
will yoa let me pass? " 

He stood aside without another word, and she swept 
by him down the corridor, like an offended queen. 
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A LAY CONFESSIONAL 

The sunny little sitting-room owned by Miss Anne 
Thistlethwaite, in one of those picturesque old houses 
in Chelsea, overlooking the river, had been without a 
visitor for the whole of the day, up to 5 p.m. Its only 
occupant was the gentle lady of the house, who spent 
most of her time on the sofa by the window, looking 
out, like the Lady of Shalott, on the stream of life she 
could never join. For Anne Thistlethwaite, though her 
dark hair was, as yet, but sprinkled with silver, and her 
face kept its delicate colour and softness of outline, had 
been a cripple from her youth. She was one of those 
pathetic waifs of this world, thrown by a remorseless 
current upon the shores of life, and condemned to see 
its activities, its amusements, its pleasures — all that 
other men and women hold best and dearest — pass her 
by untasted. A fall from her horse in early woman- 
hood, had injured her spine, and disabled her entirely, 
so far as movement was concerned. But, though help- 
less in body, in mind and heart few woman could 
compare with Anne Thistlethwaite. No one came to 
her for help and went empty away. Her activity in 
this way was boundless; and though herself debarred 
from the tender joys of family life, her sympathy with 
wife and mother, youth and maiden, was unfailing, and 
unalloyed by any taint of bitterness or envy. 
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Did any suffer pain or grief, Aunt Nancy, as she 
was usually called in the family, was ready with 
tender soothing. In trouble and perplexity, her friends 
and kinsfolk invariably went to her, knowing that no 
confidence would leak out of Aunt Nancy's sitting- 
room; which, indeed, was as a confessional to many a 
weary and heavy-laden heart. Nor could any priest, 
be he ever so learned and discreet, give sounder and 
better advice than this quiet invalid. 

Between Euphemia Thistlethwaite and Miss Anne 
there existed one of those close friendships which oc- 
casionally unite two women, though belonging to dif- 
ferent generations, when the elder of the two is young 
enough in heart to bridge the gulf of years. 

Anne Thistlethwaite was the sister of Euphemia's 
father, and had always loved the gfirl, not only for her 
brother's sake, but for her own. They were, however, 
despite their relationship, more like two friends than 
aunt and niece. Tender protection on the part of the 
elder, admiring adoration on that of the younger, 
though the one was a helpless invalid, and the other 
an active and high-spirited girl, levelled, in a manner, 
the inequalities of the position, producing a beautiful 
harmony. And mutual love and sympathy drew this 
curiously assorted pair into the closest bonds of inti- 
macy. No one, not even her mother, had the power 
to win Euphemia's confidence, or to soften the angles 
of her character, like Aunt Nancy. And, in return, 
the girl brought with her, when she came into Miss 
Anne's sitting-room, a feeling of strength, and life, and 
brightness, which would otherwise have been wanting 
to the stricken invalid. 
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It was not often that Euphemia came to London ; 
but, when she did, it was always No. 5 Chelsea Walk 
that saw the most of her, and her visits were like 
patches of sunshine in Anne's grey life. 

Euphemia was expected this afternoon ; and Aunt 
Nancy lay on her sofa, looking out for the first sight 
of the active young figfure, with the "heather-step," 
so easily distinguishable from the common herd, coming 
down the walk, between the old-fashioned row ol Jf 
houses and the railings which shut them in from the 
Embankment. 

Miss Anne had had a telegram announcing the 
death of her cousin. Sir Eustace, and another, just 
after the funeral, informing her that Lady Thistle- 
thwaite and Euphemia were leaving Thistleden and 
coming up to a private hotel in Berners Street, where 
they usually stayed when they came to town together, 
as Miss Anne's spare room was too small for two. 
Otherwise, she was still in ignorance of what had 
happened Miss Anne's tea-table was already spread 
with dainty china and old-fashioned silver. Her kettle 
sang on the hob (the house was sufficiently antiquated 
to have retained that cosy fire-side convenience which 
modem fashion has improved away), Euphemia's favour- 
ite Chelsea buns, split and buttered, were toasting on 
the fender. All was ready for the expected guest. 
Suddenly the expressive face of the invalid brightened. 
She had caught sight of what she looked for. A 
minute later, and Euphemia and Anne were in each 
other's arms. 

*' And now, child, come here and let me look at you," 
said the invalid, when tea and buns had been disposed 
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of, and the tray carried off by a neat table-maid. 
Truth to tell, Miss Anne had been looking at her 
visitor surreptitiously all the time, and had already 
noted the signs of wear and tear in the face, which, to 
her, had always hitherto been like that of the morning 
sun. It went to her heart to see, as it were, the shadow 
of a heavy cloud, with its attendant hardness and chill 
upon that beautiful young countenance. 

Euphemia came obediently, and sat down in her 
accustomed place, on a stool by the sofa, resting her 
head, with a weary sigh, against the cushions. 

" Oh, Auntie, you don't know what it's been ! " she 
said, and her voice trembled. ** I never knew that 
things could be so dreadful Don't be shocked, dear, 
it's strong language to use, but it's true. It seems to 
me that we've been in hell ! " 

With a shudder, she hid her face in the loose white 
draperies of the invalid. Anne did not speak for a 
moment, but her thin white hand stroked the masses 
of the gfirl's bright hair. The action seemed to soothe 
her. 

" Now, tell me all about it" 

The words, not spoken till the girl had raised her 
head again, were as soothing as the actioa And then, 
in broken utterances — sometimes poured out freely, at 
others, helped by quiet question — Euphemia Thistle- 
thwaite told the whole sad story of the past ten days. 

"Of course you'll contest the will?" Miss Anne 
spoke with the quiet conviction with which one states 
a self-evident truth, though her words took the form of 
a question. 

Euphemia, whose head had sunk against the sofa, 
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looked up, with an expression on her face that awoke 
her aunt's anxiety. There was, under the weariness, a 
look of haunting dread, as though some terrible mis- 
giving, kept down by an effort of the will, had suddenly 
raised its head. 

** I don't know. I would if it were me. I'd fight to 
the very last against the injustice of it. But mother 
and Dick are doubtful. It's they that are holding back. 
And why, I can't make out ; for we've taken counsel's 
opinion, and it is strongly in our favour. Undue in- 
fluence has evidently been used on a dying man, who 
was in no condition, as even the doctors seemed to think, 
for transacting business. Would father ever have insulted 
us as he did, if he had been right in his mind ? — ^he who 
used to be so different ! I'll never believe it I Aunt 
Nancy " — the girl added the words with manifest hesi- 
tation — " there is only one thing I can think of to ac- 
count for this extraordinary unwillingness on mother's 
part ; and though Dick's faith in her is shaken, I can't 
believe it of her. It's quite impossible, isn't it — ^what 
father said ? " 

Euphemia's pale face had flushed crimson. Her 
eyelids flickered, and a pucker, as of pain and puzzle, 
had drawn together her smooth brows. She looked 
anxiously at Miss Anne, whose delicate face had also 
coloured faintly at this mention of the foul suspicion. 
For to the pure, it brings a feeling of idiame even to 
speak of the shameless things which are done of some, 
and that not always in secret 

" Tell me. Aunt Nancy," the girl went on presently 
as she noticed her aunf s hesitation. '^ I ought to know. 
Is there the slightest foundation for what they've said ? 
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Ifs a lie of course ! — ^the worst. But was there ever 
anything to go upon ? How did such a story get about ? 
Surely you, who have known my mother ever since 
she was a girl, must be able to put things straight. 
What is it she's afraid of? Oh, Auntie" — a look of 
anguish coming into the proud yoimg face — "don't tell 
me she's been to blame in any way. I couldn't bear 
it Mother — my poor, gentle, ill-used mother!" A 
sob broke the misery of her voice. 

Anne Thistlethwaite put her hand on that of the 
girl stretched out so imploringly towards her. 

" Hush, dear," she said in her soothing way, " there's 
no need to be ashamed of your mother. Imprudent 
she was, no doubt — terribly imprudent, but anything 
worse, never ! Hers is not a strong character, as you 
know. But she is of too good and pure a natiu^ to be 
capable of evil such as this vile slander suggests She 
would have shrunk instinctively from the very thought 
That there was a breath of scandal at the time, is true 
enough, imfortunately ; and the slightest suspicion of 
that kind is terribly injurious to a woman. It died 
a natural death at the time ; but, as such lies some- 
times will, it has revived after years of silencer-or, 
rather, I should say, from what you tell me, it has been 
revived by malicious persons — for a purpose. But 
there ! I'll tell you just how it was. It's a sad story 
enough, but nothing more. Well, your mother, as 
you may have heard, was married to your father 
when she was not yet out of her teens. Her parents 
were both dead, and he was her guardian. He was 
very fond of her ; but, being so much older — I'm about 
her age, and he was our senior by nearly twenty years 
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— if is hardly what is called a love-match — on her 
side at any rate. She needed a home and a kind pro- 
tector, and she found them both with my brother, whose 
pet and darling she had always been. But there was 
some one else nearer her age, who, as I believe, she 
would have taken instead, had he proposed in time — 
a far-ofT cousin of ours, one Louis Morrison, a cap- 
tain in the Indian Army. He was not then however 
in a position to marry ; and so, although he was, as it 
afterwards appeared, deeply in love with her, and she 
cared for him, as girls will for a handsome young officer 
who has shown them every attention short of an offer 
— ^he never came forward, and my brother carried off 
the prize, while Captain Morrison returned to his regi- 
ment in India. With the exception of two letters, 
which I have seen, there was no correspondence between 
your mother and Louis, so long as my brother lived — 
that I know for a fact — ^and for years they saw nothing of 
each other. Then your father died, and she was free. 
Louis did not hear of it at once. If he had, I feel sure 
that, having now sufficient income to keep a wife, he 
would have come home and secured her. He was too 
late, however. She, as I believe, thought he had ceased 
to care. For it appears she wrote to tell him of her 
husband's death, hoping he would come, and the letter 
never reached him. Hearing nothing, she naturally 
thought all hope was over in that direction ; and, after 
waiting for nearly a year, and a rumour reaching her 
that Captain Morrison was engaged to some one else, 
she accepted, in a fit of pique, the offer of her cousin, 
Sir Eustace — ^who by the by was considerably older than 
her first husband. Shortly after the wedding Louis Mor- 
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rison returned. By that time he had heard that Agatha 
(your mother) was free, and be came on purpose to ask 
her to marry him. When he foimd that he was again 
too late, his grief, poor fellow, was terrible. I was the 
one to tell him ; for, on landing, he came straight to 
me to ask about her. I shall never foi^et his misery — 
or, indeed, hers, for she also brought me the story of 
her love and disappointment. Poor Agatha, how she 
cried ! They met, poor things — she was staying with 
me at the time — and the sight of each other increased 
the old affection to passion. Louis Morrison saw the 
danger ; and for Agatha's sake chiefly, I think, he made 
up his mind to return to India at once, instead of waiting 
for his leave to be up. She entreated him to stay, how- 
ever — said she didn't care what people might say — they 
could meet as friends, though they could be nothing 
else ; and so on. The usual foolishness with which a 
weak woman in love tries to cheat herself and defy the 
world, in order to keep the man she cares for at her side. 
I did my best to put an end to the situation; and 
thought I had succeeded ; for Louis promised me he 
would go. They said good-bye in this very room, and 
my maid saw her off to Thistleden next morning. He 
had engaged his passage, and was to sail two days after, 
when she wrote to him, entreating him to go there to 
see her once more, as there was something she had for- 
gotten to tell him when they had parted in London. 
Whether this was anything more than an excuse for 
seeing him, I don't know. At any rate, he went, with- 
out a word to anyone. He arrived in the evening. Sir 
Eustace was away, and Agatha saw him alone, letting 
him in herself at a side-door and keeping him with her 
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in her private sitting-room for some hours, with a foolish 
attempt at secrecy, which gave an air of mystery to what 
was, I am convinced, a perfectly innocent interview. I 
knew them both too well to doubt that ; and Louis was 
the soul of honour. But it was the height of imprudence 
in both. When he went away, it was somewhere near 
midnight, and not one of the servants saw him come 
or go. Nor did Agatha say anything to her husband. 
Some one must have seen Louis, however, if the servants 
did not ; for, though not for some time after, a whisper 
got about which led to what has now brought so much 
misery and misfortune on you all. 

" Captain Morrison was killed in a skirmish with a 
hill-tribe in India some months after, just about the 
time your brother Dick was bom ; and your mother's 
excessive grief, when she heard the news, .and the 
serious illness it caused, doubtless made people talk of 
the relations between her and Louis, as they would not 
otherwise have done. Sir Eustace, however, seemed to 
give no weight, in those days, to a word against his 
wife. He would not so much as listen to one. Prob- 
ably he was ignorant that Louis had been at Thistleden. 
That is all, Phemie. You may put all anxiety out of 
your mind ; for I know that what I have told is all 
that there is to tell." 

Euphemia drew a long breath. 

"Then," she said, "I suppose all that mother is 
afraid of is, that if the will is contested this old story 
would be raked up and made public? Better so, I 
think. It would put an end, at once and for ever, to 
this horrid scandal." 

" Yes. But proofs are difficult, Phemie ; and, besides 
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one can understand your mother's shrinking from an 
inquiry into what is to her a very delicate matter and 
full of tender memories." 

" The worst of it is that Dick half believes it. You 
know he has gone back to his foment ? No ? Well, 
he has. Major Burnett has got some appointment 
which takes him out of the way. And my brother 
finds, moreover, that he. Major Burnett, has kept the 
quarrel to himself. I give him no credit for his 
silence. It wasn't to his advants^e to speak of such 
a discreditable thing. Of course, tiie fact remains that 
Dick was absent without leave. But Dr. Armstrong 
gave him a certificate of illness, and he's got off lightly 
with a reprimand — or very little more. He's very 
miserable, however, poor fellow. And he has cause 
enough, I'm sure. It is terrible that he should have 
been disinherited and di^raced, and all for a wicked lie ! 
We too, Aunt Nancy, are left with hardly enough to 
live on, while Allan gets all that could be willed to him. 
And he an alien ! I can't speak about &ther ; but I 
shall never forgive Dr. Holt." 

Euphemia set her lips as she uttered the doctor s 
name, and a look of bitter resentment settled on her face. 

Miss Anne looked at her for a moment without 
speaking. Then a little smile of humour came into her 
eyc^^nd played about her mouth, as she said, with 
quiet dryness — " I have always understood, my dear, 
that a doctor's first duty is to his patient. If that is 
his only crime, it does not seem unpardonable." 

Euphemia looked at her aunt in genuine surprise. 

"Pardonable?" she said. "But, Aunt Nancy, 
think of the consequences to the living ! When all this 
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might have been helped without harming the dead ! 
Nothing that any one could have done — or left undone 
— could have kept father out of the grave where he 
now is. Why, then, for the sake of those few miserable 
hours, should we have all been made to suffer? It 
drives me wild when I think of it." 

" Did you never hear the saying — *Fait ce que dois, 
advienne que pourra/ Phemie?" was the quiet re- 
joinder. " It seems to me that I have heard you quote 
those very words with approval. From your own 
showing, you appear to have treated this doctor very 
badly. That he resisted the temptress, and did his 
duty, in spite of the many difficulties thrown in his way, 
to my mind proves him a brave and an honest man, 
whose acquaintance Td be glad to make." 

The hot colour came into the girl's face as she listened. 
To be judged out of one's own mouth is trying to the 
least proud of mortals ; and Euphemia was very proud. 
This view of the case, moreover, had never till now, as 
her face showed plainly, so much as presented itself to 
her mind. Yet she would not yield her point. 

"Aunt Nancy," she said resentfully, "I never 
thought that you, of all people, would side against us ! 
But, whatever you may say, I shall never forgive that 
doctor." 

" I think you will end in doing so, nevertheleti" 
Miss Anne's voice was as quiet as her smile. * Indeed 
I think that, after what you've confessed, the pardon- 
ing of the doctor is a very easy penance. Eh 
Phemie?" 

But Euphemia frowned and made no answer. She 
was very angry with her friend. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE GRAND INQUISITOR 

Euphemia'S confession was not the only one. When 
Robert Holt returned to London, his first care 
was to call on his old instructor, Sir Andrew 
Murray. He had a report to make, and knew that the 
making of it would be no easy matter. But though 
he was conscious that something very like a confes- 
sion was before him, if he were to tell the whole truth 
to the great scientist, while he shrank from certain 
revelations, he felt that he owed it to Sir Andrew to 
give him at least an outline of the facts. Whether 
this would content the master, he hardly knew. He had 
his misgivings on the point For the case had been 
Sir Andrew's own. He would, naturally, be extremely 
interested in hearing how it had been treated by his 
pupil. And, knowing him to be a man with a knack 
of dissecting a human mind as skilfully as a human 
body, Robert, whose conscience was by no means clear, 
naturally dreaded the ordeal. He was not the man 
to shirk it, however. The veiy first thing after break- 
fast, next morning, saw him before Sir Andrew's 
door. 

The great man was at home, and Robert was at once 
shown into the consulting-room. Here he found his 
old master seated by the fire in his dressing-gown, 
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with a breakfast-tray by his side. He looked worn 
and ill. 

" Well, my lad," he said, in his bluff, though genial 
fashion, holding out his hand to Robert " So here 
you are, back again ! Which is it — Have you cured or 
killed the patient ? " 

" Neither " — Robert took the chair on the opposite 
side of the fire, indicated to him by his chief — **Sir 
Eustace Thistlethwaite is dead, however — died early 
yesterday morning; and, my work being at an end, 
I came away immediately after." 

" So that's how it's ended ! I harclly expected he'd 
have gone so soon. In favourable circumstances, he 
might have lived another month, at least— or so I 
thought. But I presume the circumstances were not 
favourable — eh ? " 

"They were not; otherwise, as you say, sir, there 
was no reason why Sir Eustace should have died so soon. 
I hope you don't think, sir, I've been to blame in my 
treatment of the case ? I carried out your instructions 
to the letter, sO far as I was able." 

Robert Holt spoke anxiously. The old doctor 
saw the dread of 'his disapproval in the young one's 
eyes. 

" No, no, my lad, I'm not blamin' ye. Ye did yer 
best, I'm sure — under the circumstances. I warned 
ye, if ye'U remember, that there would be circum- 
stances. Have a cup of coffee, lad, and a cigar. Ye're 
looking worn and weary, as though ye'd been through 
a good deal since I sent ye down there. Ye shall give 
me an account of yer stewardship presently." 

He poured out a cup of the Turkish coffee of which 
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alone he approved, and handed it to his young col- 
league, with a kind smile. 

**Ye're sair warsened, Holt, as they say in the 
north, since ye left London. The air of the Borders 
doesn't seem to have suited yer health, eh ? And yet 
it's said to be very bracing— over bracing, maybe, for 
you as well as your elders, eh ? " 

Sir Andrew's shrewd gtey eyes twinkled, and his 
large mouth widened in a smile to match. 

The colour came up in Robert's face. He made 
haste to parry the covert attack by carrying it into 
his opponent's quarters. 

" I might say the same of you. Sir Andrew," he said. 
" I'm well enough — only a bit overstrain^ by the 
anxious time down there. But you — why, sir, you're 
looking actually ill ! You don't seem fit to see any- 
one — ^not patients, certainly. You've been working 
too hard. We all say that. You should take more 
care of yourself, sir ; for we can't spare you." 

A look of pain came into the old man's face ; but 
he covered it with a laugh. 

" A very palpable hit ! You young men are nimble 
with your weapons — too nimble for us old fogies. But 
the truth is, I'm not well — haven't been this long 
while. Though I'm in my consulting-room, it's rather 

as patient than doctor. B " — he named a leading 

London surgeon — "is tinkering at me at present, 
and if he doesn't succeed in patching me up, I'll have 
to retire and leave the field to my juniors, I suppose. 
All the better for them! It's you that should take 

my place. Holt ; and I hope you will, if But that's 

premature. I'm not on the shelf yet, nor have you 
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made it clear that youVe graduated for my shoes, in 
this test case I've given you. Now, then, for a full 
and particular report." 

Robert put down his empty coffee-cup, and straight- 
ened himself. The ordeal he had been inwardly 
dreading was at hand; and, under the keen, shrewd 
eyes of his senior, he felt anything but comfortable. 
He must walk warily over the red-hot plough-shares 
in front of him, if he were to get through this business 
scatheless ; and he was fully aware of the fact. 

With as little circumlocution as possible, the young 
man told his story, avoiding the gaze of those keen 
grey eyes, and keeping his own on the fire. He had 
not lighted his cigar, not feeling cpol enough to smoke, 
and to tell his story, at one and the same time. It 
was far too serious a matter with him fw that But 
he held the unlighted weed between his fingers, and 
rolled it nervously as he spoke. 

Sir Andrew Murray did not once interrupt him, till 
he came to what he intended to be the end. Beyond 
an occasional low exclamation, and a nod or shake of 
his shaggy head, he kept both silent and motionless, 
while Robert was speaking, leaning back in his chair, 
with his legs crossed, and his keen eyes never moving 
from the young man's face. 

Having finished his report. Dr. Holt looked up, and 
met his senior's eyes, with an expression of anxious 
inquiry in his own. For a moment or two there was 
silence. Robert's heart beat wijth misgiving. He 
thought that silence stood for disapproval. In his 
recital he had kept almost exclusively to fact^ — ^his 
personal experiences and feelings having been left 
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almost entirely in the background. The communica- 
tion, therefore, was little more than a medical report, 
interspersed only by the mention of such circumstances 
as were strictly necessaty to the elucidation of the 
case. 

Not till the silence which followed had lasted for 
quite three minutes did Sir Andrew's lips open. 

" Is that all you have to tell me ? " he asked, with 
the smallest possible twinkle in his eyes. " I've been 
waiting for the rest." 

Robert Holt looked at his senior in surprise. 

" I thought I had sufficiently described the symptoms, 
my treatment of them, and the result," he said doubt- 
ftilly. " But if there's anything you would like to ask 
me, Sir Andrew, I'll do my best to answer you. 

The twinkle in the eyes of the elder man spread 
over his face, till it grew into a slow smile. 

" Ye've described the case, in its medical and scien- 
tific aspect, both clearly and fully," he said, with 
approval. "But, as I told ye before ye went, cir- 
cumstances often alter cases. And it seems to me 
that your mention of the attendant circumstances being 
curiously meagre, in comparison with your medical 
report of the affair, I cannot clearly understand the 
outcome. Since I have your permission to question 
ye more closely, I will not scruple to do so. May I 
ask first why it is you are so reticent ? Surely you 
can rely on my discretion? I'm neither a woman, nor 
a schoolboy, am I ? " 

"Your pardon, sir" — Robert looked distressed — 
" no one could dream of doubting you. But when 
one has been witness to family matters, of a delicate 
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and private nature, one feels it a point of honour to 
be reticent." 

"You think me inquisitive, eh? Nay, nay, don't 
apologise, I have no desire to make you disclose what 
honour bids you keep to yourself. If I'm not a 
woman nor a schoolboy, neither am I the Grand In- 
quisitor. Still, as Sir Eustace's consulting physician, 
you might tell me a little more. Do you know, Holt " 
— ^the humorous look in the old doctor's face con- 
tradicted the seeming sarcasm, had Robert's embar- 
rassment qot made him blind — " Do you know, I b^fin 
to suspect you of an uneasy conscience ? You might 
be mixed up in some conspiracy, to judge by your 
unwillingness to speak. A medical man, you know, 
should keep free from all entanglements. * Nee visa, 
nee audita, nee intellecta — eh ? *" 

Robert flushed. 

" You doubt my honesty. Sir Andrew ! " he began 
hotly. 

But the old doctor held up his hand with the 
familiar gesture. 

" Nay, lad," he said, " never that — only your capacity 
for remstining cool, and outside all disturbing influences. 
You will never become a great doctor, unless you 
keep the personal element out of your professional 
practice. There may have been influences at work in 
this matter, I shrewdly suspect, which have had their 
effect on your treatment of the case, to what extent 
I cannot, at present, determine. Nay, don't fire up, 
my ladl I'm an old man, and you're a young one. 
That, on the whole, you did your duty by your patient, 
I do not doubt But you can't deny that there's been 
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a disturbing influence, and that you've seen, heard and 
understood too much beyond the case. A woman, 
eh?" 

Robert Holt both coloured and winced under the 
keen eyes and yet keener tongue of his former master. 
He felt as a living subject under dissection may be 
supposed to feel ; and knew that, do what he might, 
his soul was being laid bare by this terrible old 
scientist. 

" I will tell you her name," went on Sir Andrew 
ruthlessly. " It is Euphemia Thistlethwaite — as hand- 
some and fine a lass as IVe ever come across. I 
admire your taste, my lad, and do not wonder if ^e 
nearly succeeded in seducing you from the straight 
path of professional duty. But beware of that young 
woman. She's not one to stick at anything, I should 
say, where her will and her affections are concerned. 
There's a brother she's devoted to ; and if his interests 
are threatened, as I gather is the case, she would be 
ready to sacrifice, not only hers^f, but every one else 
to him. That's my opinion anyway. But you re- 
sisted the siren ? " 

" I hope I did my duty, at any rate. But I fear a 
great wrong has been done, and I wish I could feel I 
had had no hand in it If Sir Eustace had died a few 
hours earlier than he did, there is no doubt it would 
have been better for all concerned. Yet I felt obliged 
to do the best for him I could, though it turned out to 
be the worst for those connected with him." 

Robert spoke gloomily. The touch of pique with 
which he had begun, and his refusal to answer the 
half playful question of his old master, did not escape 
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Sir Andrew Murray. He saw that the subject was a 
sore one with the young man ; that his mind and con- 
science were ill-at-ease ; and he hastened to drop his 
bantering tone, and to treat the matter with the 
seriousness which seemed to be expected. 

" And you did well, my lad. You are not respon- 
sible for the consequences." 

" You think so, sir ? Yet is it not a fact that eveiy 
man is, in a measure, responsible for the consequences 
of his own actions ? That, at any rate, is what I have 
been taught." 

" It depends on what the actions are ; and on the 
motives. We reap as we sow, undoubtedly. But if, 
having done our plain duty, and acted, as we sincerely 
consider, for the best, the result is unfavourable, there 
is no need for self-reproach. Supposing you were to 
perform an operation on a patient, believing it was the 
only possible way of saving life, and death followed. 
Would you consider you had been to blame? No. 
Nor I either. That very thing has occured to me in 
the days when I practised surgery. Yet I have 
nothing on my conscience. I should do the same now 
in a similar case. Well, then, why should you reproach 
yourself because, even though foreseeing pdssible 
misfortune, you fulfilled what was clearly your duty ? " 

The shrewd face of the old specialist was at its 
keenest, as he argued out the case. He was anxious to 
convince his disciple, foreseeing for him much trouble 
of mind if he did not succeed in doing so. As Robert 
did not at once reply, but sat with puckered brow, 
and eyes upon the ground. Sir Andrew Murray ^igain 
took up his parable. 
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" Besides," he said, " there is another way of kx>king 
at it Do you suppose yourself responsible for the 
actions of another man ? — for those of Sir Eustace, for 
instance ? " 

" No, not that " — Robert spoke slowly and doubt- 
fully, as though feeling his way in darkness. " But if, 
by my action upon him, he was enabled to act as he 
did, what then ? " 

Sir Andrew Murray gave a short laugh. 

" YouVe fond of metaphysics, my lad ! One would 
say you were a Scotsman, rather than an Englishman. 
Your countrymen, as a rule — ^the southerners, at any 
rate — are better at acting than thinking. Where 
mine would stand arguing the matter, and looking at 
it on all sides before tackling it, lest they should make 
a mistake ; your true John Bull puts down his head and 
rushes blindly, blundering through, rather by sheer 
force than by cautious preparation. He doesn't often 
trouble about the consequences, so long as he does 
what he thinks is right, and gains his ends. But I 
haven't answered your question. I will do it by put- 
ting another. Do you regret your action ? " 

" No, — I think not." The young doctor's tone was 
still doubtful. He evidently spoke out of a troubled 
mind, seeking to justify itself, yet unable to see clearly. 
" I did not feel, at the moment anyway, that I could 
have done otherwise. But I am deeply sorry for the 
consequences." 

" That's natural enough. Yet if you will only allow 
me to convince you, they are not the consequences of 
your action, except incidentally. Supposing you had 
acted otherwise, and your patient had died in conse- 
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quence of your neglect, before death was unavoidable ? 
How would you have felt then ? Why, my lad, don't 
you see that such a failure in your professional duty 
would have led. to something very like manslaughter? 
That would have been a consequence for which you 
would certainly have been held responsible. Could 
you ever have forgiven yourself, or have held up 
your head in the profession afterwards, even supposing 
the facts were not known, had you been guily of such 
a thing ? " 

Dr. Holt's eyes left the floor and looked straight into 
those of the speaker. A look of conviction had re- 
placed the painful uncertainty in his face. He 
answered without hesitation : — 

" No, sir. I could not have come to you, as I now 
have — ^that is what I felt at the time — if I had not 
done my duty towards the patient you entrusted to 
me. I suppose it is all right. But I wish everyone 
else thought so. I have been severely blamed for what 
I did." 

Again the young man's face clouded. 

His old master read him like a book. But he was 
as kind as he was keen. 

" Ah, there the personal influence comes in ! " he 
said, and he leaned forward and touched his former 
pupil with his long forefinger on the knee. " Beware 
of laying too much stress on the opinions of others, 
my lad," he said, punctuating each word with a little 
tap. " You stand at the bar of your own conscience, — 
not to speak of a greater Judge. If that acquits 
you, you may snap your fingers at what others may 
say or think. It is that siren, we wot of, that's at the 
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bottom of the trouble — I can see that. She would 
fain have led you out of the straight course into the 
whirlpool ; and though she's failed in that, she's 
blinded your eyes, so that you can no longer see clearly. 
I almost regret having sent you where I did. It was 
a dangerous position for so young a man." 

**You need have no concern on that score, Sir 
Andrew." Robert Holt got up as he spoke, and his 
tone was almost frigid. " If you think there is any- 
thing between Miss Thistlethwaite and me, sir, you are 
quite mistaken. She disapproves of me, even more 
than you seem to do — and with more reason. It is 
not likely we shall meet again. Now, I think having 
put you in possession of all the facts of the case, I need 
trouble you no further. Ah, by the way, I had 
forgotten this envelope." He laid Captain Thistle- 
thwaite's enclosure upon the table, and went away 
hurriedly, before Sir Andrew had time to look at it. 

When he was gone, the old doctor threw the cheque 
back on to the table, with an irritable laugh. 

" What in the name of goodness have I to do with 
this?" he muttered. "Ah, those young men, those 
young men ! They're not to be relied on — not the very 
best of them — ^when there's a woman in the case. Yet, 
I thought I could answer for Robert Holt." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AN UNEXPECTED PATIENT 

About a month after this interview a four-wheeled 
cab drove up to the door of the house containing 
Robert Holt's consulting-room, and a lady, dressed in 
deep mourning and closely veiled, was admitted by 
the porter, and came upstairs to the room where the 
young doctor was sitting. 

Since his return to London, though he had consci- 
entiously continued to attend there during the hours 
named on the brass plate outside, very few patients had 
found their way to his consulting-room ; and those who 
did were not in a position to bring much grist to the 
professional mill. A deep dejection had fallen upon 
the young man. Life seemed suddenly to have lost 
that interest for him which it should hold for every 
healthy, happy human being, of whatever 2^e, up to 
the pantaloon stage at any rate. When a man (or 
woman) in the possession of all his faculties and not 
disabled by bodily sickness of any sort or kind, loses 
this zest of living and falls a prey to melancholy with- 
out apparent cause, you may be pretty certain that one 
of three things is the matter with him. He has, either, 
the heart-ache, a conscience ill-at-ease, or his worldly 
affairs are in an unhealthy condition. In some cases 
all three things unite, as in a chemical combination, to 
destroy the salt of life. Now, which of these three 
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things was the matter with Robert Holt ? This is the 
question his friends were asking. And the answers 
were various. For some guessed one thing, and some 
another. Very few put his melancholy down to all 
three. How should they ? — ^seeing that the Thistleden 
episode in the life of the young man was known to 
hardly any of the people connected with him. His 
failure to secure a practice, or, rather, the slowness with 
which it was being built up, was the cause most 
generally assigned for his evident depression by those 
who knew the clever young doctor. And it seemed to 
account for much. But there were others among his 
intimates who refused to believe that Robert Holt was 
made of such flimsy stuff as to lose heart so speedily, 
were want of immediate success the only reason for his 
condition. For '* Holt is bound to get on eventually. 
He's much too clever a fellow not to come to the front 
of the profession ; and he knows it, too, so why should 
he despair?" That is what was said by those of his 
acquaintance who were either his fellow-students or 
had watched his progress through the hospitals. And 
yet Dr. Holt no longer seemed to care greatly whether 
patients came to him or not. He had, in short, lost 
heart, and that, in more ways than one. Old Sir 
Andrew Murray alone knew all about it But Sir 
Andrew was not one to speak. He kept silence on the 
subject of his favourite pupil. He did more. For he 
left Robert severely alone, neither sending for him nor 
seeking him out In fact the old specialist was not a little 
hurt by the demeanour of the young doctor towards 
him during that interview which followed his return 
from Thistleden. He was, also, a little disappointed. 
"He's lost his balance, has that lad," Sir Andrew 
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said to himself. " Hell regain it best if I leave him 
alone. He's bound to do it, if the magnet that's upset 
him keeps her distance. But he'll be all the better of 
a lesson. So I'll just let him be for the present." 

And this, accordingly, except for sending him a few 
patients. Sir Andrew did. Robert Holt saw nothing 
of him for several weeks; and he felt what he con- 
sidered to be the desertion of his old chief. 

" If I had failed in my professional duty," was 
his unspoken thought, " I should have deserved to be 
cold-shouldered. But to be blamed both for doing 
and leaving undone is a little hard to bear." Which 
thought on the part of the young doctor was witness 
that his feelings had been hurt, not only by his old 
chief, but by another, who, presumably, was not old ; 
and that he could neither forgive nor forget in either 
case. Yet, after leaving Thistleden, a month went by 
without anything happening to remind him of what 
had taken place at the Tower. He neither saw nor 
heard anything of the Thistlethwaite family, till the 
day when the four-wheeled cab drove up to his door, 
and the lady in black got out, and came up the stairs 
to his consulting-room. 

No sooner was the door shut behind her, however, 
than, closely veiled though she was, a flash of recol- 
lection came to Robert Holt. Though the dress was 
so different, and by its heavy crape draperies took 
from the willowy slenderness of the outline he remem- 
bered. Dr. Holt felt pretty sure that Lady Thistle- 
thwaite stood before him. 

Did she come as a patient ? This question remained 
for some time unanswered. For the widow seemed 
in too painful a state of agitation to speak. Either 
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from this, or some other cause, she could do nothing 
but gasp and tremble, and sank into the chair which 
Robert brought her as though she were going to faint 
He went to the sideboard, poured her out a glass of 
water from a jug which stood there and handed it 
to her in silence. He was far too much the bom and 
bred doctor to trouble a woman in her condition either 
with question or remark; but though he withdrew 
into the background where she could not see him, .he 
continued to watch his visitor closely. 

As she raised her veil to drink the water Dr. Holt 
saw at once that he had not been mistaken. This was 
no other than Lady Thisdethwaite. The ghastiiness 
of her face, however, the deep lines upon the forehead, 
and the wrinkles around the heavy eyes — made her 
appear fully ten years older than the faded but still 
beautiful wife of Sir Eustace Thistlethwaite whose ac- 
quaintance he had made only a month before. 

What was it that had wrought this havoc ? Was it 
only sorrow and distress of mind ? Or was the woman 
suffering from one of those awful and quick-moving 
maladies which devour our poor humanity like some 
ravenous beast of prey ? 

The trained eye of tjie doctor led him to conclude 
that both these causes were at work on the agitated 
woman before him, who had, as it now seemed evident^ 
come to him for advice. 

But why to him ? Robert Holt asked himself the 
question with growing mystification. Why had she 
come to him, of all men in London, when, as he knew 
from her daughter's lips, she believed herself to have 
suffered such misfortune and indignity in consequ^ae 
of his treatment of her husband's case ? 
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He had little time for speculation, however. For 
in a very few minutes Lady Thistlethwaite revived. 

** Thank you/' she said faintly, but perfectly dis- 
tinctly, as she held out the empty glass. " I was feel- 
ing faint — your stairs, perhaps, doctor — they are rather 
steep. But the cold water has brought me round. I 
can talk to you now." 

She pushed back her veil still further, showing the 
white frilling inside the widow's bonnet; and Robert 
saw at the same time that the hair on which it rested 
was hardly less white. It had been only just sprinkled 
with grey when he had seen her last at Thistleden. 

" You seem surprised to see me, Dr. Holt," she said, 
reading the expression of Robert's face correctly. " But 

the fact is, I want your help Yes, in two ways." 

This was added, after an instant's pause, caused by an 
interrogatory exclamation on Robert's part. " In one, 
at least, you can do for us what no one else can do. 

In another " Lady Thistlethwaite hesitated. 

" Well, Dr. Holt» you know what we've had to endure. 
But, though Phemie won't let me say so, I don't con- 
sider that you were to blame. You proved yourself an 
honest man ; and so I trust you now to tell me the truth. 
You won't deceive me, Fm sure. I've been feeling 
terribly ill of late ; and, since my husband's death, I've 
been getting so rapidly worse that I am convinced there 
must be something seriously wrong with me. I know 
none of the London doctors, except you and Sir 
Andrew Murray. He is out of health, I am told, and 
unable to see patients ; and so I have come to yoa" 

Lady Thistlethwaite stopped — she had been speaking 
quickly and nervously and was now quite out of 
breath. When she came to the last words, she lifted a 
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pair of sad grey eyes — they must, once, have been very 
beautiful — and looked wistfully up in the doctor's face. 

" I've said nothing to my children," she added, with 
a catch of the breath. " They don't know that I've 
gone to consult you. Poor things, they have quite 
enough to bear just now without my adding to it. 
If you find that what's the matter with me is not 
serious, well and good. But if — if it threatens my 
life, there's something I must do, before — before if s 
too late. In that case, I shall have to tell them. So 
you see how important it is that you should tell me 

exactly how I stand. And yet Oh, Doctor Holt, 

I'm such a coward ! You don't know how afraid I've 
been to come. I'm afraid of what you may say. Am 
I very silly ? Forgive me if I am ; and, please, don't 
mind what I've told you, but let me hear the exact 
truth. It will be better than suspense." 

The poor lady clasped her black-gloved hands tightly 
together, and her eyes clouded with an expression of 
piteous terror, though her lips tried hard to smile, in 
spite of their trembling. 

Robert was touched with pity. Lady Thistle- 
thwaite's admission tl^t she, at least, did not blame him 
for her misfortunes, struck him as very generous. He 
was deeply grateful; for the remorseful feeling had 
returned on seeing her condition ; and the almost cer- 
tain conviction that her fears for herself were too well 
founded made him dread the coming examination 
almost as much as she did. 

" Lady Thistlethwaite," he said, with that sympathy 
of tone and gentleness of manner which doctors use 
\<^en they fear that they will be called upon to give 
pain, mentally or physically, to poor human nature, 
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" you may trust me to do all I can for you. I hope 
that, after all, what you dread may not be there. But 
if it is — well, I think that it is, generally, best for the 
patient to know the worst. Certainty, as you say, is 
always less hard to bear than doubt ; isn't it ? And, 
after what youVe told me, I should not feel justified, in 
any case, in keeping the truth from you. Now, will you 
answer a few questions before I begin to look into things? 
Don't be frightened ! Til spare you as much as I can.*' 

With the utmost gentleness and tact Robert Holt 
questioned this unexpected patient as to her symptoms, 
and then proceeded to examine her with the minutest 
care and attention. When he had finished, he made 
her as comfortable as he could in her chair, with a 
cushion behind her back and a footstool for her feet, 
and gave her a glass of wine. 

"Drink that," he said firmly, for she was trem- 
bling all over, and trying in vain to speak. "Wait 
a few minutes, and then we'll talk. You are tired 
and not fit for anything just yet No — don't be 
afraid. I'll tell you everything." 

Leaving her to drftik the wine, and to regain her 
composure, Robert Holt went to the window and 
looked out into the street^ But what he saw there 
he did not notice. He, too, needed a moment to 
gather himself together before he again faced his 
patient. For his worst fears had been confirmed; 
and he was too tender-hearted a man not to dread the 
coming ordeal. It is a terrible thing for a doctor, if 
he is a man of any feelingj to pronounce the death 
sentence on any one. And what Dr. Holt had to say 
to Lady Thistlethwaite was scarcely less. He would 
have shrunk from this had the patient been a man, 
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and a perfect stranger. But to be obliged to say 
what he must to a nervous, and sensitive woman, to 
a newly-made widow, already burdened with a weight 
of sorrow and distress beyond that which falls to the 
lot of most, was particularly distressing to him. Nor 
was this all. For this woman was the mother of 
Euphemia Thistlethwaite ; and the fact that she was 
so made Robert Holt more tender over her than, per- 
haps, he was quite aware of. The thought that what 
he was called upon to say to the mother would bring 
bitter grief to the daughter — to that high-spirited 
girl, made, as it seemed to him, for brightness and 
happiness — added greatly to his reluctance. He had 
—or so she believed — brought her trouble enoi^h 
already, and she hated him for it. What would she 
think of him now, when his lips must speak what to 
her must be sorrow upon sorrow ? 

Again Robert Holt felt the personal element, against 
which his stern old teacher had warned him, enter 
into and disturb his mind in the practice of his pro- 
fession. If, with any honesty, he could have softened 
what he had to say by the addition of a reasonable 
element of hope he would have done so. He was 
much inclined to disguise the cruel truth, as he stood 
there at the window, with the memory of Euphemia 
at the back of his mind, seeing, not the traffic of 
a London street, but the hills and moors of the grim 
North, as a background to the face of the North- 
country maiden who had come with such stirring of 
the waters into the hitherto quiet pool of his unevent- 
ful life. Once again he was sorely tempted to put 
feeling before duty. He knew well enough that, with 
many of his colleagues, it is considered quite un- 
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necessary to speak the truth to a patient. A lie is 
no lie with m£iny of them when told in the cause of 
expediency. But the conscience of Robert Holt had 
always revolted from the prophesying of smooth things, 
when the way must needs be rough. He would have 
resented such deception if practised upon himself, as 
an insult offered to his manhood. Why, then, should 
he treat a patient as a child, unable to bear the burden 
of a man or woman ? Besides, in this case, the truth 
had been specially asked for, for a specific purpose ; 
and to withhold it would be criminal. So Robert 
Holt argued with himself, as he stood apart, waiting 
patiently till Lady Thistlethwaite should be ready. 

She was, in fact, ready before he was — the weak 
woman before the strong man, as is often so when 
pain is to be borne. When, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, Dr. Holt turned round and came back into 
the room, she had finished her wine, and was sitting 
waiting for him with the same expression of appeal in 
her eyes that Robert had seen there when she had 
spoken to him at Thistleden about her husband. 

'* Now," she said in a low voice, " tell me. I am quite 
ready to hear what you have to say. Don't make a long 
story of it, please. I can take it best in a few words." 

Robert sat down beside the trembling woman, and 
took her hand. Outside in the street the carts and 
carriages rumbled by. A pi£ino-organ began to play — 
"The Little Gold Fish". A lump came into the 
throat of the young doctor. For a moment he could 
not speak. The pathetic gaze of the poor lady's eyes 
took away his courage. 

"Tell me," she said again. "It is death, isn't it?" 

" I fear so." 
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The piano-oi^an came directly under the window. 
Its light roulades — thin, hard, unsympathetic — struck 
with jarring harshness upon the silence of the consult- 
ii^-room. Comedy clashing s^ainst tragedy, as it too 
often does in this world of incongruities. After a 
moment, Lady Thistlethwaite spoke. 

" I thought as much," she said in a strangled voice. 
"Now I know what to do. But tell me first what 
the mischief is, and how long you give me to set my 
affairs in order?" 

"There is serious internal mischief," the doctor 
answered — and his voice too showed the pain he felt — 
"a maUgnant growth, so far as I can judge. That 
might, possibly, be removed, could you undergo an 
operation. But the condition in which I find your 
heart makes that, I fear, unlikely. I cannot pronounce 
with certainty, or say exactly how long you are likely 
to live, without a further opinion. If you will allow me, 

I will speak to B , he is one of the first surgeons in 

London — and will meet him in consultation. We will 
make an appointment for you, here, in my rooms. 
But, dear madam, if you have, as you say, affairs to 
set in order, I would waste no time." 

" I understand," — Lady Thistlethwaite spoke calmly 
— she was bearing it better, Robert thought, than 
many a man in her position — " I have affairs, — most 
important ones, — and it is here you can help me again. 
Dr. Holt, we must contest my husband's will. It was 
made under a complete misapprehension, as you may 
have guessed. I have shrunk from doing so up to 
now — for many reasons. It will be terribly painful to 
me. But, knowing what you have just told me, I 
have no longer a choice. For my boy's sake it must 
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be done. If the will is to be upset, it must be in my 
life-time. There is testimony that I alone can give — 
I and a former maid, who will be an important witness. 
I will consult a lawyer, and write to her at once. 
You will help us, will you not ? You, also, will be an 
important witness, for you attended my husband in his 
last illness, and know in what condition he was, and 
what influence was brought to bear. Phemie — my 
daughter — told me you had offered to do all you could." 

For a moment Robert was silent. What he had 
said to Euphemia Thistlethwaite before leaving the 
Tower had been said on the impulse of the moment. 
And no sooner said than n^retted. It is true he had 
his doubts as to the l^ality of a will made under such 
circumstances — by a patient in the condition of Sir 
Eustace. But he was aware that to commit himself 
beforehand was exceedingly imprudent, to say the least 

'^ If I am called on as a witness, I must give my 
testimony without bias. Lady Thistlethwaite," he said 
presently. " But you have my good wishes and my 
truest sympathy." 

" Thank you, doctor. You are very kind." Lady 
Thistlethwaite spoke as though she had not noticed 
the hesitation of the young doctor, nor the caution of 
his subsequent reply " You could not have been kinder 
if — if you had been received as a friend at Thistleden. 
You were, I fear, treated with scant consideration. 
But it is hard to be just when one is smarting imder 
injustice. I will tell Phemie how good you have been 
to me in return." 

She got up, and gave Dr. Holt her hand, — such a thin 
and wasted hand, — and he saw her into her cab with a 
heart that was very full ; and that not only with pity. 
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FOR HER SON'S SAKE 

** It's of no use, Phemie. Nobody will believe, in 
face of a will like this, that all is as it should be. 
When they call me *Sir Richard' I fed an infernal 
fraud. It is impossible for me to take the title while 
a single doubt remains. Say what you like, there's a 
slur on my name which I shall never be able to get 
rid of. It'll spoil my career, and prevent me holding 
up my head again." 

Dick Thistlethwaite was stretched full-length on 
the sofa of the cheap lodgings which his mother and 
sister had taken, not far from Miss Anne's house in 
Chelsea. The lad's dark handsome head lay back 
s^ainst the faded crimson cushions, and his brown 
eyes, dulled by gloom and discontent, looked into those 
of his sister— -of the same colour, but alight with the 
spirit of fervent partisanship— which returned him 
glance for glance from her seat at the foot of the 
couch. 

The brother and sister, while they shared in the 
beauty of their common mother, from whom they 
derived a certain resemblance, inherited, each from a 
diflferent father, certain traits of feature, expression, 
and colouring which made them a piquant contrast. 

Euphemia, though her eyes were brown, had the 
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Thistlethwaite colouring of hair and complexion in 
its most vivid degree. She possessed, moreover, to a 
great extent the features of the family ; and though, 
in her case, the rather rough-hewn outlines of the men 
had been chiselled into something both finer and more 
refined, the expression of pride and strength of will 
which looked out from nearly all the ancestral portraits 
had lost nothing in the process. 

Her brother's face, on the other hand, if the features 
were more regular than hers, bore nothing of this 
stamp. It was a fact, and one to which he had of 
late been sensitive, that he had little or no resemblance 
to the Thistlethwaite family, with the exception of his 
eyes. Brown eyes, indeed, were much less common in 
the family than blue. Nevertheless, brown eyes there 
were, as witnessed by more than one of the double line 
of portraits in the great dining-room at the Tower. But 
it was in the matter of expression that he differed most 
from his sister and the members of his line in general. 
There was an absence of strength, of firmness, and of 
will in the young man's face, that was in no wise 
balanced by the look of light-hearted amiability and 
the peculiar sweetness of the smile that usually played 
about his undoubtedly handsome features. He was, 
at once, the Adonis, the scap^race, and the favourite 
of his regiment ; and this mixture of qualities does 
not usually make for strength of character, fascinating 
though the being possessing them may be. 

To-day, however, Dick Thistlethwaite's countenance 
was darkened by discontent, and marred by an ugly 
cut across the forehead, scarred over, indeed, and no 
longer bandaged ; but which, like a mended crack in 
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a beautiful porcelain vase, undoubtedly destroyed its 
perfection. "Handsome Dick," as he was often 
called, was uncomfortably aware of his damaged 
looks, and had tried to draw his crisp dark curls as 
low as possible over his forehead, without being able 
altogether to conceal the cut. But that which, the cut 
stood for was a still greater mortification to the young 
man's pride. He had got the wound in defending his 
mother's reputation; and, now that events appeared 
to have proved that the slander he had so hotly re- 
sented was not unfounded, that cut seemed to him 
as the outward and visible sign of a shame which 
could no longer be denied, and of his folly in hav- 
ing vindicated a name to which he had no real 
right. 

"But, Dick, don't I tell you that I've asked Aunt 
Nancy, and she assures me that all is as it should be ? 
It's a vile slander, what they say, and you should be 
ashamed o[ yourself for doubting mother, even for a 
moment." 

Euphemia Thistlethwaite's colour had risen, and her 
fine eyes flashed with indignation. But her denial — 
convincing though it seemed to her — had no effect 
whatever on the young man's mind. 

"Aunt Nancy, probably, has been deceived, as we 
have," he said sullenly. " No, no, it's all very well for 
you to talk, Phemie, who have nothing to do with the 
business. It doesn't affect you, at any rate." 

" Isn't she my mother as well as yours ? " — the girl 
flashed the retort at her brother in a tone of exaspera- 
tion. " What touches her, touches both of us." 

" Yes ; but not as it touches me. No, Phemie, you 
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don't understand. How should you? Nor can you 
guess what this means to a man who has been, per- 
haps, a little too proud of his position as heir to an 
ancient name. Besides — my mother — you know how 
I've always cared for her, Phemie, and thought her 
the best and most beautiful of women. Good God it 
seems too terrible ! " 

The lad's voice broke. He turned his face away and 
buried it in the sofa-cushions, so that his sister might 
not see the agony of his distress. 

Euphemia left her seat, and came to the head of the 
sofa. All the indignant protest in her face had given 
way to the tenderest pity. She knelt down beside 
her brother, and with one hand stroked his curls ; a 
caress that was almost motherly. 

**Poor Dick!" she murmured. "Poor old boy! 
But you mustn't give way like that. There's no reason 
for it, since I tell you it's all a lie. What you've got 
to do is to protect your mother. You and I, Dick, 
must stand up for her, though every one else should 
believe this calumny." 

"But why doesn't she stand up for herself?" the 
boy — he was but three-and-twenty, and looked less — 
turned towards his sister with a quick movement of 
intense irritability, a face so flushed that its heat had 
already dried the tears. "Why, if this isn't true, does 
she not insist on contesting the will ? I'd do it, like a 
^hot, if I wasn't afraid for her. It's her unwillingness 
that holds me back ; though, naturally, to her I can't 
even hint at the reason. Phemie, it's maddening to see 
everything go — honour, birth, inheritance, everything 
one has always thought so much of — and not be able 
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to stretch out a hand to keep them, because one's 
afraid of what may come out ! " 

** But if there's nothing to be afraid of?" 

" Then why is she afraid ? You can't get over that, 
Phemie, whatever you may say." 

Euphemia was silent Though she loved her 
mother with all her heart, and not only loved but be- 
lieved in her, this argument, to which Dick had re- 
turned again and again, seemed to her unanswerable. 
She could not understand her mother's strange reluc- 
tance to fight the matter out. That any feelings of 
delicacy or tenderness towards the dead could hold a 
woman back from vindicating her own honour, and the 
rights of her son, was quite incomprehensible to the 
daughter's stronger character. To upset a husband's 
will, and drag into the public gaze the intimate things 
of family life, is, doubtless, hard for a woman to do. 
To reveal an unfortunate love-affair with a man who is 
not her husband is still more humiliating. But to 
allow an alien to usurp the place of a son, by means 
of a slander which is capable of being disproved, 
seemed to Euphemia most impossible of all. Any- 
thing but that Had she been in her mother's place 
it appeared to her that nothing could have out- 
weighed this great injustice. At all costs, she must 
have fought against it, whether victory were assured 
or not As Aunt Nancy had said — '^ Proofs are diffi- 
cult ". But does it not go far to prove one's innocence 
to put it to the test ? 

This is what Euphemia thought But then 
Euphemia was not Lady Thistlethwaite. And what 
seemed a simple matter to the daughter — young, strong 
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and fearless — was very different to the mother, never 
robust, either in health or character, and prematurely 
aged and worn by sorrow and sickness. To put our- 
selves in the place of others — ^to see ourselves as 
others see us — is a feat of which very few, if any, are 
really capable. For we each, surrounded though we 
are by other human beings, dwell apart, like hermit 
crabs, each in his own shell, shut in by his own in- 
dividuality; and none of us can truly say we fully 
know or are known by even our nearest and dearest. 
A trite saying, perhaps. But how little is it real- 
ised ? Otherwise, in its judgments our world would 
be far more charitable. 

For a long time neither the brother nor the sister 
spoke. He continued to lie on the sofa, looking up at 
the dingy ceiling of the London lodging, with the 
cloud still heavy on his handsome face. She still 
knelt beside him, stroking his hair abstractedly. 

" Where's mother ? " he asked at last. 

<* I can hardly say. Perhaps at Aunt Nancy's. 
When I came in, about an hour before you called, I 
found a little note on the writing-table, saying she had 
gone out, and would, probably, not be back till after 
lunch. That's all I know. Aunt Nancy must have 
kept her for the meal. We won't wait any longer, Dick. 
There's only chops and cheese-cakes — not like what 
we used to get at Thistleden. We can't afford that 
now. But will you stay and eat them with me ? " 

** Good heavens, Phemie ! To think of you and 
mother reduced to live on short commons in a hole 
like this ! And after Thistleden ! It's enough to drive 
one crazy. If it wasn't for her and you, I'd cut the 
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whole concern, and never show my face in this country 
again. I felt inclined to shoot myself that day when 
we were all sent for to father's room, just on purpose 
to have this diabolical thing sprung on us, and to be 
rejected and put to shame. It's all Allan's doing, of 
coiwse. He must be the very devil ! " 

"Yes, ifs his work, in the first instance, I'm sure. 
It's he thaf s raked up this old scandal, and set father 
against us, when he was too ill to see the rights of 
things. That's what I've said all along. If father had 
been well he never would have believed such a lie, or 
acted on it. But, hush! Here's mother — and we 
haven't left her any lunch ! Oh, what extravagance ! 
She's come in a cab. Our finances won't run on 
wheels — except those of omnibuses." 

"Phemie! How can you make a joke of it? It's 
no laughing matter, surely." There was a sob in the 
lad's voice. He turned his back on his sister, and the 
little household cares on which she was now intent, 
and looked out of the window. He saw his mother, 
looking white and weary, a mere shadow of her former 
self, pay the cabman, and go slowly up to the door. 
Euphemia, who had been making some little additions 
to the lufich-table, and clearing away the dirty plates, 
came and stood beside her brother, laying her cheek 
caressingly against his shoulder. 

" Isn't it better to laugh than to cry, Dick ? " she 
said playfully, though her voice was nearer to tears 
than laughter. "Since there's no cure for the lame 
situation, one must give it what crutches one can." 

The young man made no rejoinder. Perhaps he 
could not. Lady Thistlethwaite came into the room, 
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and sank wearily into the place vacated by her son 
among the sofa-cushions. She did not seem in a con- 
dition to speak; but leaned back, with closed eyes, 
while her daughter ministered to her. 

" Mother, dear, what have you been doing ? " the 
girl asked softly. ** No, I don't want you to answer, 
till you're feeling better. But you really shouldn't 
play such tricks on us as this comes to. What! 
You've been to consult a doctor ? Oh, mother, why 
didn't you take me with you ? " The girl's voice was 
tenderly reproachful. She removed her mother's 
cloak and bonnet, and tried to make her put her feet 
up. But Lady Thistlethwaite resisted. 

" No," she said, with a firmness she did not often 
show, and which surprised her daughter. ** Not yet. 
I'm feeling better now ; and I can't rest till I've told 
you something. What, Dick? You here? That's 
right. Then I can tell you both together. Children, 
I've made up my mind to contest your father's 
will." 

Lady Thistlethwaite sat up as she spoke and faced 
her son and daughter, who were now standing be- 
fore her. There was determination in her wan face ; 
and her mouth, less strong than tender in its curving 
lines, was set and resolute. 

Euphemia looked at her mother in surprise. Dick's 
face — which had been so dark and sullen — flashed for 
a moment with something like hope; only to cloud 
again the next, as despair put out the light. For 
what, in the face of that terrible exposure, was it pos- 
sible to do ? 

"Yes," she said, "my mind is quite made up. I 
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have only to get your consent, my son, and we will 
at once put the matter into the lawyers' hands." 

"But, mother" — ^the young man spoke with hesi- 
tation — *' what has made you change your mind ? I 
thought you seemed so reluctant — ^that you could not 
face the situation. If there's anything you're afraid 
of, I'd rather this was let alone. If s better for me to 
lose everything than — ^than Oh, mother, what- 
ever you may have done, I couldn't bear to see you 
put to shame ! " 

The words came out with a burst of painful emotion. 
Again Dick Thistlethwaite turned away. 
Euphemia's face burned with indignation. Her 
eyes flashed ; and, as at Sir Eustace's death-bed, she 
came and laid a hand protectingly upon her mother's 
shoulder. But, this time. Lady Thistlethwaite did not 
sink down under the weight of a shameful accusation. 
It was she who was the calmest of the three. Though 
her wan face flushed, and she winced at the words her 
son had spoken, as though she had felt the lash of a 
whip, she neither sobbed nor shed a tear. 

"Dick!" she said, and there was a whole volume 
of reproachful sadness and wounded love in the trem- 
bling voice. " My son, is it possible that you believe 
this of me — ^your mother? If I had known that, I 

would But never mind, I will disprove it now, 

before the world. For, thank God, I believe my inno- 
cence can be proved. If I can get hold of our old 
nurse, Jessie Elliott, who was my maid at the time ; 
she knows how it was with me, and will bear witness 
to the truth. I do not deny it will be painful; for 

there are tilings " She stopped, a moment j tiien 
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went on with resolution. "You want to know why 
I have made up my mind to this ? It is, simply, be- 
cause I've been told to-day that my life is nearly 
over. If this thing is to be done at all, it must be 
done at once. I haven't time to hesitate any longer. 
Besides, what does anything matter, when Death is 
very near? — anything that touches oneself, I mean. 
All I care for now is to set things right for my son." 

Lady Thistlethwaite stretched out one of her beauti- 
ful hands — still beautiful in spite of wasting — to each 
of her children. 

" No, Dick, not a word," she said. " If God spares 
me to go through with this successfully, and to live 
to see you righted, it is all I want. It will not affect 
Phemie as it does you ; but I know you will look 
after her when you come into your own. Now, 
please, leave me to rest, both of you, and go for a 
walk together. I've done a great deal to-day, and am 
very, very tired. What doctor did I consult, Phemie ? 
Didn't I tell you ? I went to Dr. Holt." 
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CHAPTER XX 

' IN THE FOG 

The electric light was turned on in Robert Holt*s con- 
sulting-room. A yellow fog, not of the densest descrip- 
tion, but sufficient to turn day into twilight, hung over 
London, like a huge umbrella, shutting out the sun, 
and making poor humanity— even the healthiest mem- 
bers of it — look wan and bilious. 

Lady Thistlethwaite sat on the sofa in the tiny 
waiting-room, looking more ghastly than ever in the 
"sickly glare". That expression, which an old- 
fashioned body once used to describe the newest form 

of illumination, is never more deserved than when the 
white light of electricity is mingled with the yellow 
of a London fog. The poor lady was fastening her- 
self with difficulty into her widow's dress, which had 
been removed for the examination she had just un- 
dergone in Dr. Holt's consulting-room. The doctor 
himself was still in conversation there with the cele- 
brated London surgeon whom he had named to Lady 
Thistlethwaite. 

The great man's lean face, with the keen brown 
eyes, that seemed to look their subject through and 

though, showed pity and concern. For B , though 

one of the cleverest and most skilful of suigeons, was, 
at the same time, among the kindliest of men ; and 
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those eyes of his, despite their keenness, could be 
curiously soft at times, when he was sorry for a 
patient, and concerned for the pain he must give. 

Dr. Holt's pleasant face showed even more concern 
than that of his colleague. For, in proportion as a 
man of the healing profession knows his patient, and 
his patient's circumstances, and is interested in that 
patient as man or woman, so must be his sympathy. 

" Ay, it's a bad business. Holt, there's no denying 
that," the surgeon was saying to the doctor. "An 
operation might be possible, no doubt — though it's 
rather late to perform it with a fair hope of success — 
if the patient was otherwise in a condition to stand 
it. You consider that she isn't, eh ? " 

" Certainly, that is my opinion. And yours ? " 

" Is substantially the same. No, we must not try 
it, Holt. The risk would be too grave." 

" Then there's no hope for her ? " 

" None whatever. She may live for six months, 
perhaps. Not more. Poor thing ! It's a hard thing 
to say to a woman. You'll undertake it. Holt, I sup- 
pose ? She's your patient." 

The keen eyes of the great surgeon softened. He 
was not a man to be afraid, or to shrink from giving 
necessary pain, if healing was likely to follow. But 
he hated to extinguish hope; especially when the 
patient was either young or tender. Lady Thistle- 

thwaite, indeed, was not young ; but B had read 

in her frightened eyes and trembling lips the sensitive 
nature of the woman with whom he had to deal. 

" Yes. I will tell her." 

It was Robert Holt who spoke ; and his voice, 
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though resolute, was not quite steady. B looked 

at him keenly. 

"You feel these things, Holt?" he said kindly. 
"You're young yet, and haven't had time to grow 
brutal, as some of us appear to be. Though, God 
knows, there're very few among us that are so in 
reality ! To learn to be callous isn't easy, comfortable 
though such a state may be." 

Dr. Holt smiled. 

" Though you are, by a good deal, my senior, 
B ," he said drily, " and a vast deal more experi- 
enced, I fancy you are no more case-hardened than 
I am." 

The sui^eon gave a little lai^h. 

" You think not ? Ah, well, there are some of us 
who never learn the lesson, whatever our experience. 
Has this poor lady got children ? " 

Robert Holt cleared his throat. The thought of 
Euphemia, and of the grief that was in store for her, 
had never been absent from his mind. 

** Yes, a son and daughter," he answered shortly. 

" Grown-up ? Yes ? Then, why isn't the daughter 
here ? She shouldn't have let her mother come alone. 
Is the cab still waiting? We'd better see this poor 
thing into it, and send her home before the fog grows 
thicker. You needn't tell her the truth, now. Say 
you'll call after I've given my opinion. It will be true 
enough. Some of her family should be with her, 
when she hears what there is to say." 

Robert Holt walked to the window. He was think- 
ing the same as his colleague. Lady Thistlethwaite, 
certainly, should have had her daughter with her. 
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But he knew well enough — ^and told himself the 
reason with inward pain — why Euphemia had not 
come. 

Yes, the cab was still before the door. It was a 
four-wheeler, drawn by a bony old horse, that hung 
its head patiently, as it waited in the shafts. The 
cabby, old also, hung his head as well. Perhaps he 
slept, as cabbies are apt to do when they have to 
wait, relying on the wakefulness of their horses. 
The fc^, which had sunk lower, and seemed now to 
be pressing down on the roofs of the opposite houses, 
blurred the outlines of the cab, of its driver, and of the 
animal that drew it, making them look like an old- 
fashioned drawing in pencil and pomatum that has 
been smeared with a finger. Yet, despite the indis- 
tinctness, Robert Holt saw something inside the cab 
with sufficient clearness to recognise it at. once. He 
gave an involuntary start, and the blood came to his 
head, as he caught sight of the face of Euphemia 
Thistlethwaite. 

So, she had come, after all, come to his door, though 
she refused to cross the threshold. If he went out 
with Lady Thistlethwaite, he must see her; and, not 
only that, he must be seen by her. How would she 
receive him? Robert Holt's heart beat with actual 
apprehension. A fit of what was nothing short of 
timidity came over him. He felt as though he could 
not face the coldness of her eyes, or expose himself 
to such another rebuff as he had received from her on 
leaving Thistleden. Besides, as she had seemingly 
made a point of keeping out of his way, by remaining 
in the cab, might she not consider that he was forcing 
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himself upon her notice if he went to her, when she 
had so markedly declined to come to him ? 

No, he would arrange it so that B should see 

Lady Thistlethwaite to the cab, while he remained 
indoors. 

"Well, is the cab there?" The surgeon's voice 
sounded a little impatient, and also more than a 
little surprised, as he put the question. Robert Holt 
had stood at the window for nearly a minute ; and it 
does not take so long, as a rule, to ascertain whether 
or not a cab is waiting. 

The doctor turned round quickly. He was look- 
ing more than a little disturbed The sui^eon*s keen 
brown eyes noted the signs of s^itation ; though, igno- 
rant of the cause, he put them down to another reason. 

** He's very tender-hearted, this young fellow," he 
thought. " He doesn't like what he has to say to that 
poor woman." 

'' Well," he said aloud, " it's still there ? Yes ? Then 
we'll go and speak to your patient, and get her quietly 
away. I've another appointment, and must be off." 

They went together into the waiting-room. Lady 
Thistlethwaite, now fully dressed, was sitting on the 
sofa, with her eyes fixed on the door into the con- 
sulting-room, waiting for them, almost as patiently as 
the old horse and its driver were waiting at the door. 
Though there was still a frightened expression in her 
eyes, there was also an absence of hope in the face, 
which struck the celebrated surgeon. 

" She is afraid of an operation ; but she knows 
already that she is doomed," he thought to himself, 
" That's just as well. What we have to say will re- 
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lieve rather than distress her. Holt need not have 
been so afraid as to how she would take it." 

"Well, Lady Thistlethwaite," he said cheerfully. 
" Are you ready ? WeVe given you enough trouble, 
this morning. Til see you into your carriage now, and 
Dr. Holt will call after we have had our consultation. 
Don't be afraid. I shall not need to hurt yoa I may 
tell you that much." 

"You will not operate? Ah, I am glad! I am 
such a coward about these things" 

The poor woman's voice trembled; but a look of 
such instant relief sprang into her eyes that the sur- 
geon knew that he had guessed the truth. He offered 
her his arm, and led her downstairs, and into the 
street, with as much care and tenderness as though 
she had been his mother. Robert Holt followed in 
their wake. 

" I expect to be in your neighbourhood this after- 
noon, and will call about half-past two, if that will 
suit you, Lady Thistlethwaite," he said ; and then he 
lingered behind, just where he could see the cab 
without being seen by its occupant. 

As the surgeon opened the door of the vehicle, 
Euphemia leaned out. Robert thought there was a 
look of relief on her face as she caught sight of a 
stranger with her mother; and a feeling — was it of 
jealousy or only mortification ? — sprang up within him, 
as he saw the frank smile and offered hand with 
which she greeted his colleague. The girl was looking 
pale and anxious ; otherwise she was, as it seemed to 
Dr. Holt, as beautiful as ever. 

Mr. B handed the patient into the cab, shut the 
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door on the two ladies, and leaned over it for a 
moment to take leave. He seemed uncommonly 
interested, Robert thought; and again he was con- 
scious of annoyance. 

"Dr. Holt will call this afternoon," he sa«d, "and 
tell you what we have s^eed on. I sincerely hope 
you will not be obl^ed to suffer much. Your mother 
is in good hands, Miss Thistlethwaite. Robert Holt — 
why, where is he? I thou^t he had followed me 
downstairs. But never mind, you'll see him this 
afternoon. I was going to say he's a first-rate man, 
though hardly yet sufficiently recognised And a 
most sympathetic, kind-hearted fellow, as well. It's 
a pleasure to work with him. Well, good-bye, and 
my best wishes. Command me, at any time." 

The cab drove away — slowly, for the fc^ was thick- 
ening — ^and the sui^eon re-entered the house, and went 
back to the consulting room. He and his colleague 
exchanged a few more words on the subject of the 
case. Then B , again remembering his appoint- 
ment, which, it seemed to Dr. Holt, he had for a time 
forgotten, hurried away to keep it. By this time it 
was noon — the hour when Robert Holt closed his 
rooms to patients till later in the day. He had one 
or two private cases to see — one of them in the Chelsea 
neighbourhood — and he decided to start at once, 
walking part of the way, as he was in that uneasy 
condition of mind for which physical exercise is the 
best panacea. Without exactly intending it, he fol- 
lowed the direction taken by the cab (not, perhaps, the 
shortest), turning into Oxford Street and making his 
way down Regent Street towards Piccadilly Circus. 
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The sight of Euphemia Thistlethwaite's beautiful 
face had again stirred up those feelings within him 
which she alone of all women had been able to 
awaken. The conviction that she still regarded him 
with anger and aversion, and had deliberately remained 
in the cab to avoid a meeting, made him smart with 
pain and mortification. When Lady Thistlethwaite 
had come to consult him, and had told him that she 
did not hold him to blame for the calamity that had 
fallen on her and her children, Robert had secretly 
hoped that Euphemia also might presently see the 
matter as she saw it ; and that, having got the mother 
as a patient, he should in consequence see something 
of the daughter. It was evident now that this was not 
to be the case. Euphemia, of course, would manage 
to be invisible whenever he called at the house. Such 
a conviction would have been galling to any man. It 
was exasperating to Robert Holt. And what is more, 
it whetted the interest — ^to call the feeling by no 
stronger name — ^which from the first he had felt in 
the beautiful and high-spirited girl. For it is never 
the fruit that hangs lowest on the bough, and is the 
easiest to pluck, that seems to men most desirable, but 
that which grows out of reach of the grasping hand. 

At that moment Robert Holt felt again, as he had 
already done at Thistleden, that he would give almost 
anything for a kindly look from a pair of bright brown 
eyes, and for a word from a corresponding pair of 
hitherto disdainful lips, to tell him he was forgiven. 
It seemed very unlikely, however, just then, that he 
would ever get either the one or the other ; and Dr. 
Holt, as he walked through the dirty streets under the 
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pall of yellow fc^, was a prey to both depressi(»i and 
despair. 

Nor would he have been in any way uplifted from 
the Slough of Despond, into which he was slowly sink- 
ing, could he have overheard what was passing in the 
four-wheeled cab, creeping on, through the gloom, not 
so far ahead of him. 

** I wish you'd gone to any one else in London than 
that Dr. Holt ! '* Euphemia said at last, when she had 
questioned her mother as to the opinion of the cele- 
brated surgeon. "What could have induced you to 
consult him, after the way he behaved at Thistleden ? 
There, mother! I don't want to distress you, dear. 
But if you'd asked me, I'd have found you some one 
else. It's too late now, however. So he's coming to 
see you at the lodgings ? I'm glad I know beforehand, 
for I shall make a point of going out" 

" But, Euphemia, surely, you're too hard upon 

him ** began poor Lady Thistlethwaite, in a voice 

of distress. 

Euphemia stopped her. " No, mother," she said in 
a tone of finality. " I think not. But we've discussed 
the subject often enough. You can do as you like, of 
course ; but I shall have nothing more to do with him, 
nor can I ever consent to meet him again, under any 
circumstances whatever." 

Euphemia's firm red lips closed more firmly even 
than usual on each other as she said this; and her 
brown eyes — a few moments before so soft in their 
compassion for her mother — grew hard and scornful. 

Lady Thistlethwaite looked at her daughter, and 
leaned back in the comer of the cab without further 
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protest. When Euphemia looked like that, her mother 
knew that words would be wasted on her. Strong- 
willed daughters, nowadays, might take a diploma as 
teachers of this lesson to mothers of weaker mind. And, 
strange to say, the mothers often make extremely docile 
pupils. How will it be, we wonder, when the grand- 
daughters qualify for a similar post ? 

The cab had, by this time, reached Piccadilly Circus ; 
and, the air having considerably thickened, the driver 
became bewildered, and seemed incapable of deciding 
as to whether he should go in the direction of Hyde 
Park or down towards Westminster and thence along 
by the ri:jj^er. Perhaps, even, amidst the curious gnat- 
like dance of the traffic, seen with giddy uncertainty 
through the encircling cloud, the poor old cabby lost 
his bearings altogether, and became uncertain where 
Piccadilly lay, and where the road to Westminster. 
At any rate, after a series of disquieting zigzags and 
jerks, which caused poor Lady Thistlethwaite to gasp 
with nervous fear, the cab came to a dead stop. 

Euphemia put her head out of the window. 

"What's the matter?'* she asked sharply; then, 
getting no answer, she added, still more peremptorily : 
'* Drive on, can't you ! Don't you know the danger 
of stopping in the middle of the traffic ? " 

The cabman swore. 

"You'd stop too, miss," he said doggedly, "if you 
couldn't go on. Tell me where we've got to ? then, 
maybe, I can go farther. Them's always the wisest as 
knows the least." 

Euphemia's eyes tried to pierce the thick yellow folds 
of the blinding fog. It was not now only an umbrella, 
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overshadowing the earth ; but, rather, like a tent that 
shut in the cab and its occupants from the moving 
throng that surrounded them, so near, and yet invisible. 
All she could see was that shadowy appearance of 
motion that told her nothing except that she and her 
companions were in the midst of a whirlpool that, at 
any moment, might engulf them. 

Ah, yes, there was something else, becoming visible 
overhead for a moment in an eddy of the fog. What 
was it, that winged figure, swooping down upon them 
apparently from the clouds, beautiful in shape, in 
spite of its blurred outlines? Phemie could have 
shouted for joy as she recognised the bronze Mer- 
cury, poised on his pedestal in the centre of the 
Circus. 

She did shout her discovery to the cabman ; but, to 
her dismay, he refused to budge. 

" No, miss, not if I know it ! '* he said sulkily. ** Since 
I've got to an 'arbour of refuge, Tm not such a fool as 

to leave it, till this d d fog lifls. But Fll tell you 

what you can do," he added, with a burst of generosity. 
" Get out here and cross to the cabstand in Piccadilly. 
I won't charge you more'n the proper fare from 'Arly 
Street here, with what you owe for taking of you there, 
and waiting 'arf an hour — it's little enough, I'm sure, 
for the risks I've run ! You can get another cab on 
the stand, to take you back to Chelsea." 

In vain Euphemia remonstrated, and threatened to 
call a policeman. It was of no use. Cabby only be- 
came deaf as well as blind. 

" Pay him, Phemie, and let us get out," said poor 
Lady Thistlethwaite, in her most distressed tone of 
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voice. " I can't bear this fighting. He won't move, 
so Where's the use ? We can stand under the statue 
till it gets clear enough for us to cross over." 

" But, mother " 

" Oh, my dear, please say no more ! This sort of 
thing makes me feel so ill." 

In her turn, the daughter was silenced. For when 
mothers — even the feeblest of them — use their weak- 
ness as a weapon, the strongest-minded daughter can- 
not choose but yield ; when love is between the two, 
that is. 

And Euphemia loved her mother devotedly, though 
she managed her so well. 

So, cabby was paid in disdainful silence ; and with 
her mother clinging to her arm the tall Miss Thistle- 
thwaite made her way towards that part of the refuge 
that was opposite to the corner of Piccadilly. To wait 
there in the chilly fog, on the damp pavement, without 
making an effort to cross to the place where a cab, or 
at least an omnibus, might be found, was in nowise 
part of Euphemia's programme. Her mother, as it 
seemed to her, was in no condition to bear either the 
exposure or the fatigue of a long wait Possibly, a 
spare policeman might be found to escort them across. 
Or, if not, when the way was cleared for pedestrians 
by the man in charge of the crossing, Miss Thistle- 
thwaite resolved to follow the rest and to carry her 
mother along with her. Poor Lady Thistlethwaite was 
by now in a piteous condition of nervous trembling. 
But for her daughter's arm she must have fallen to the 
ground. Euphemia felt the fluttering heart of the 
poor lady beating against her side, and heard the quick- 
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drawn breath, as she clung to her convulsively. She 
dreaded a fainting-fit. But what was to be done? If 
she left her mother where she was, and went to fetch 
a cab, she might either find her insensible on her re- 
turn, or lose her altogether. 

After waiting for some time in hope of an escort 
across the befogged stream of slowly-moving traffic, 
Euphemia made up her mind that they must wait no 
longer. A thin line of pedestrians had taken the 
place of the cabs and omnibuses. Now seemed the 
opportunity. With her arm about her mother's waist, 
the girl moved forward with the rest, upholding with 
all her young strength her companion's feebleness. 
So far as she could judge in the thickness, they were 
all but across, and close to the opposite pavement, when 
Lady Thistlethwaite swayed suddenly. Euphemia 
stopped, perforce, unable both to hold her mother up 
and to carry her forward. At that moment, a horse's 
head — it was a white horse, as the girl afterwards re- 
membered, and it appeared to her gigfantic in its pro- 
portions — loomed out of the fog, close upon them. 
The driver of the animal did not see them till too late. 
The horse's head struck Euphemia on the shoulder ; 
and, unable to keep her balance, weighted as she was 
by her half-fainting mother, she went down, and Lady 
Thistlethwaite with her, upon the muddy roadway. 

There was a roar in her ears, like the roaring of an 
angry sea, a sharp pain, as though a wave had struck 
her a stunning blow, and then unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IN SPITE OF HERSELF 

Why, instead of taking the route which as a pedestrian 
he would naturally have followed, did Dr. Holt on 
his way to Chelsea choose the rather round-about road 
which the old cabman who drove Lady Thistlethwaite 
and Euphemia had elected to traverse ? That " cabbie " 
should have taken this particular route was natural 
enough ; since " cabbies " are proverbially erratic, and 
do not by any means always prefer the shortest way, 
if an additional fare can be gained by a deviation. 
The exigencies of traffic in relation to the fog, more- 
over, may have had something to do with it. But 
why the doctor should have followed the cab was by 
no means so clear. He asked himself the question 
once or twice, as he made his way, almost as fast as 
the crawling vehicle, through the foggy streets. And 
more than once failing to find a satisfactory answer, 
he was on the point of ceasing to follow, and making 
for his destination, crow-like, in a straighter line. 
But each time the instinct of attraction stepped in 
again, and, taking him by the hand, drew him away 
from the leading of reason. 

Few of us, I suppose, know why, at a particular 
juncture^ we have been impelled to do "this'* instead 
of *' that " ; when at the time " that " seemed so much 
more reasonable. Afterwards, something happens 
which, we say to ourselves, explains the reason. But 
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does it ? It may justify our action. But I think we 
must be content to leave the reason among the yet 
unexplained mysteries of the spiritual world, by which 
we are most of us influenced, some more, some less. 

Dr. Holt, at any rate, though he could not have told 
you why, went after the cab, and arrived at Picca- 
dilly Circus just about the time Lady Thistlethwaite 
and Euphemia had been compelled to leave it stand- 
ing under the winged statue of Mercury. 

Though, probably, he had passed quite close to 
where it had halted, Robert did not see either the cab, 
its horse, or the old driver. If he had, he would 
naturally have stopped to help the occupants, and 
would have insisted on ^cabbie" driving them to a 
place of safety. But the fc^ which shut in the cab 
enclosed Dr. Holt as well. Thus it came to pass that, 
each being invisible to the other, and unaware of each, 
other's presence, Robert Holt was in the same line of 
pedestrians as Euphemia and her mother, and crossed 
the street with them. While, however, they were at 
the end of the queue, he was a little in advance of 
them; and so gained the pavement just as the less 
fortunate women, who lagged behind the rest, came 
into collision with the advancing tide of the momen- 
tarily arrested traffic. 

The terrified cry, uttered by poor Lady Thistle- 
thwaite as she fell to the ground, reached the ears of 
many people. But it was Dr. Holt and the policeman 
in charge of the crossing who were the most prompt 
in their movements ; and, guessing what must have 
happened, though the fog was too thick for them to 
distinguish the victims, they were the first to go to 
the rescue. Stopping the traffic once more, both by a 
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peremptory word of command, and the interposition 
of his burly form, which, like those of most of his 
tribe on such occasions, seemed to be invulnerable, 
the policeman, with instinct worthy of a pointer, went 
straight to where the women were lying, and, lifting 
Lady Thistlethwaite, who was nearest to him, carried 
her to the pavement. 

Robert Holt, not knowing who he was rescuing, 
stooped in his turn and lifted Euphemia in his arms. 
Like the good Samaritan in the parable, he would 
have done as much for any one to whom had befallen 
a similar misfortune, without respect of persons. But, 
unlike the Samaritan, who seems to have had nothing 
in return for his two pence and other assistance, 
Robert had his reward. For the senseless figure that 
he lifted from among the horse's feet and tfae filthy 
mud of the London street was no nameless traveller, 
but the girl who was fast becoming for him the one 
woman in all creation. In seeking to rescue a stranger, 
he had captured an angel at unawares. So, at least, 
it seemed to Dr. Holt. Euphemia had lost her hat. 
Her hair had become loosened, and hung over his 
shoulder, stained, indeed, with the mud of the road- 
way ; but, like a golden coin that has been dropped 
and trodden underfoot, its ruddy brightness shone 
out transcendent, notwithstanding all defilements. 

Poor Robert! — in spite of pity, in spite of great 
anxiety lest she should have suffered hurt, his heart 
leaped and burned within him, as he held in his arms 
the woman he had, half-unconsciously, worshipped all 
this time, notwithstanding cold aloofness and open 
scorn. As her beautiful head rested upon his shoulder, 
a thrill, hitherto unexperienced, and quite inexplicable 
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by science, went through all his flesh and blood ; and 
he knew that what he felt for Euphemia Thistle- 
thwaite was nothing short of love. 

Ah well I Such things as these are ill to put into 
words. Like exquisite poems in a foreign language, 
to translate them into a tongue " understanded of all 
the common people " is to spoil and to destroy. Those 
only who know them in the original can enjoy with 
the understanding what to the unlearned sounds but 
as a tinkling C3mibaL You may transmute by distillation 
the perfume of the rose ; but something is always lost 
in the process. It is never the same. He who can 
receive Love's cryptic message through his own ex- 
perience, let him receive it. For who of the un- 
learned is sufficient to describe these things ? 

Such a moment as came to Dr. Holt as he carried 
Euphemia to a place of safety comes seldom enoi^h 
in life ; and never, probably, more than once in the 
life of any man. Like a flash of lightning, it is as 
transitory as it is vivid and illuminating. It showed 
him many things, including the dark and hitherto 
imexplored places of his heart But it was only a 
moment, after all, and quickly past. 

" Cab there ! " he heard the policeman shout, and 
the call brought Dr. Holt rudely back from the region 
of enchantment into this common everyday world. 
He was still holding Euphemia ; but he suddenly be- 
came aware that he could not hold her much longer. 
In the first place she was a tall girl, and a burden 
by no means light, however delightful to a man in 
love. In the second, he knew that he held her against 
her will ; and that no sooner should she regain con- 
sciousness than she would be much more likely to 
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resent her position than to feel gratitude to the man 
who had, quite literally, picked her out of the mud. 

A four-wheeler appeared out of the fc^, as if by 
magic, and pulled up at the kerb. The policeman de- 
posited his burden in one of the comers of the seat 
facing the horse, and signed to Robert to place his 
in the other. Then he turned to his assistant, with a 
look of interrogation. 

** You don't know these ladies, I suppose, or where 
they live ? " he asked after a moment's pause. 

" Yes." Robert Holt turned to the cabman and 
gave the address. Then he stepped into the cab, 
" I'm a doctor," he said briefly. " One of these ladies 
is my patient. I'll see them home." 

" I'm glad of that, sir. I'm on duty here, and 
couldn't well be spared. I hope you'll find them not 
much the worse. Only stunned, eh ? " 

** I don't know yet. But I can manage without you> 
policeman. Thanks." 

Robert sat down opposite Lady Thistlethwaite and 
her daughter, the policeman shut the door, and the 
cab drove away, and disappeared into the fog. Again 
Robert had the curious sense of being shut in with 
Euphemia — ^just himself and her together, apart from 
all the world — which he had experienced when he 
was carrying her to the pavement. True, Lady 
Thistlethwaite this time shared the solitude a deux 
— as the French expressively call it But her pre- 
sence made little difference to Robert. She herself 
was perfectly unconscious of being the proverbial 
third; and thus the inconvenience was practically 
neutralised. Though his eyes examined both women, 
professionally, to discover, if possible, the amount of 
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damage which each had sustained, it was on Euphemia 
that they lingered, once he had satisfied himself that, 
so far as outward appearance went, they had escaped 
with little injury. Further examination must stand 
over till the lodgings Should be reached. Meantime, 
while both the sufferers from the accident remained 
unconscious, and he had no means with him of bring- 
ing them round, nor, indeed, considered it necessary 
to hasten Nature, he might, without either scruple, 
let or hindrance, allow his eyes to rest on the beauti- 
ful face of the younger, not as a doctor, but as a man. 
No one who knew Dr. Holt could for a moment 
have suspected him of presuming upon his opportuni- 
ties. He was much too chivalrous to take undue ad- 
vantage of the unconsciousness of any woman. He 
did not ev6n allow himself to touch the hand, in the 
stained kid glove, that hung by the girl's side, within 
such easy reach of his own. Nor did he stare out- 
rageously, as some men in his place might have done. 
There was restraint even in the look. His eyes did 
but rest lightly, as butterflies upon a flower, on the 
unconscious head that leaned against the cushions of 
the cab — that beloved head that, for a few unfor- 
gettable moments, had rested on his shoulder. But 
in the time which the cab took to go from Piccadilly 
to Camera Place, Chelsea — it was longer than normal, 
certainly — Robert Holt had space sufficient to get the 
face by heart, a phrase which, in this case, is more 
to the point than applies to studies in general During 
the latter part of the drive, indeed, his study was 
intermittent ; for Euphemia began to show signs of 
coming round. A faint colour crept back under the 
skin that had been like milk, warming it into some- 
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thing which the student thought more resembled 
the petals of a Christmas rose. The closed eyelids, 
though they still shut in the bright brown eyes, 
quivered slightly. He could see the lashes — they 
were of a reddish brown, to match the colour of the 
eyes — stir a little, like the fringes of a drawn window- 
blind, which an unseen hand is preparing to raise. 
The fingers of the hand which up to now had hung 
limp and motionless, close to the doctor's knee, 
twitched from time to time. The ring-finger, Robert 
noticed, had burst the glove, and he saw with satis- 
faction that it wore no ornament whatsoever. The 
woman he desired was therefore, he told himself, to 
all appearance, free to give herself to whom she 
would. She might even — so, also, he told himself, for 
men are hopeful at such moments — eventually be per- 
suaded to give herself to him ; though the chances 
up to now had been decidedly against an eventuality 
of the kind. 

When the cab turned into Camera Place and, after 
some groping on the part of the driver, stopped at 
length before the right door, Robert Holt's experi- 
ence told him that one, at least, of the victims of 
the accident was very near to consciousness. Lady 
Thistlethwaite, however, showed, as yet, no sign of 
returning animation ; and it was the elder lady, 
therefore, that, this time, Robert lifted in his arms 
and carried into the house. This reversal of the 
order required some self-denial on his part But the 
doctor was well aware that the consequences of the 
accident were likely to be much more serious in her 
case than in that of the younger and far stronger 
woman, and that she claimed his first attention. Pru- 
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dential motives, moreover, helped him to act as he 
did. For he knew that, should Euphemia reggin con- 
sciousness, as was likely, during the transit from the 
cab into the house, she would most probably reject 
his assistance, if she did not resent it ; more especially 
if she knew that he was n^lecting her mother on her 
account. 

Nor was his forecast wrong. When, after carrying 
Lady Thistlethwaite to her room, and leaving her in 
charge of the landlady, while he went back to 
Euphemia, he found the girl sitting up in the comer 
of the cab, and looking about her in that bewildered 
fashion that is common to people who have just re- 
turned to a consciousness of their surroundings from a 
temporary absence of the senses. 

For the moment, as Robert thought, she did not re- 
cognise him. Bewilderment was rapidly giving place 
to scared anxiety, as the half-awakened mind began 
to recall something of what had gone before. 

She put both hands to her forehead, and feeling 
the loosened hair about her face, pushed it back, with 
a little quick gesture of troubled impatience. 

**What has happened?" she asked, in the voice 
of a child awakening out of a disquieting dream. 
"Where's mother? She was with me, just now, I 

think " She broke off, and turned her brown eyes, 

full of appealing anxiety, which was still more than 
half-bewilderment, full upon Dr. Holt. He saw them 
open wider, and her smooth white brow draw together 
into a pucker, as though she were forcing herself to 
painful recollection. 

He drew back a little. "Don't worry yourself/' 
he said quietly, despite a quickened heart. ** Your 
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mother is in the house. Will you let me take you to 
her ? There has been a slight accident." 

" An accident ? What — to her ? *' A fresh note of 
anxiety came into the voice that was as music to Dr. 
Holt, and the pucker in the girl's forehead grew more 
pronounced, as she taxed her dazed senses to tell her 
somethii^ she felt she ought to know, yet could not 
grasp. "Why" — she tried to rise, but sank back 
quickly into her seat — " what can be the matter ? Was 
I in the accident, too? That's why I feel so stiff 
and sore, I suppose. But never mind me. You must 
go to mother. Is she very much hurt ? " Again the 
appeal he had already seen there more than once 
came in Euphemia's eyes. 

Hardly waiting for Robert's answer, she made a 
further effort, and succeeded this time in getting out 
of the cab, with the help of his hand. And now for 
the first time she saw him fully. She paused a little, 
holding on to the door of the cab, and Robert saw how 
the brown eyes hardened, as recollections dawned there. 

" So, it's you, Dr. Holt ? " she said, in quite a different 
tone. There was ice in it, as it seemed to Robert. " I 
did not recognise you at first. Never mind me, please " 
— she drew back from his offered arm, with a gesture 
of repellence — " I can manage quite well, now. Go to 
my mother ! " But Robert held his ground. 

" Go to my mother ! " — the repeated command was 
imperious — ** she needs you, and I don't." 

But, as it sometimes happens, the more peremp- 
torily we refuse to be helped, the greater is our neces- 
sity for that which we refuse. 

Robert Holt was turning away, feeling like a dog 
may be supposed to do who, with a heart full of love 
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and devotion to his mistress, has tried to show it in 
dumb dog fashion and has been spurned for his pains. 
A low cry from Euphemia recalled him. He stopped 
and looked round, guessing how it was with her. For 
Robert Holt was not a doctor for nothing. The girl, 
a moment before so disdainful, was clinging, rather 
than holding, to the cab, with a face bleached and 
lips that trembled with pain in spite of her. 

" I can't walk " — the words seemed to drag them- 
selves out of unwilling lips — " will you ask the cabman 
to help me upstairs?" 

But, this time, Dr. Holt was not to be dismissed. 
Instead of doing her bidding, he paid the man a fare 
which, even on a foggy day, admitted of no grum- 
bling, and going up to the astonished Euphemia he 
drew her arm through his, and put his other arm 
about her for support. This was taking matters into 
his own hands with a vengeance ; and, despite her con- 
dition, the angry colour came up into the girl's white face. 

" I said, the cabman," she began, trying to draw 
herself away. " My mother is wanting you." 

" No, she is not. I will see to her, all in good time. 
The cabman cannot help you. He has his horse 
to attend to. Excuse me. Miss Thistlethwaite " — (as 
Euphemia still resisted) — " there is no help for it. 
You'll have to put up with me." 

His tone was so peremptory that Euphemia looked 
at him in open-eyed surprise. When a man is firm with 
a woman it is ten to one that she submits — if he does 
not give her time to reflect, that is. Moreover, the 
exigencies of the moment did not admit of much 
choice in the matter. The cabman was preparing to 
drive away, and it did not seem to Euphemia that she 
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could hold herself upright when her late support was 
withdrawn, unless she leaned on the arm that, will-he, 
nil-he, had taken possession of her. She gave in, 
therefore, though with sufficiently bad grace, and al- 
lowed the doctor to help her into the house. It gave 
her such pain to ascend the stairs, that she clung to 
Robert, in spite of herself, leaning upon him far more 
than she was aware of. For the time, she could think 
of nothing else but the difficulties of the ascent, and 
the dread lest she should either break down and have 
to be carried, or cry out with the sharpness of the 
pain which the effort cost her. She pressed her lips 
tc^ether and set her teeth into the lower one, that she 
might bear it in silence. For to have cried out, as 
she had involuntarily done that once, would have 
seemed to the proud girl degrading in the presence of 
this man whom she looked on as an enemy. It was 
bad enough to be obliged to accept his help. She 
would not expose herself to his pity. 

Dr. Holt looked at her once or twice during the 
passage upstairs and read what was in her heart. 
Nevertheless, his own was big with something very 
like triumph. For Euphemia — the proud Miss Thistle- 
thwaite — ^was in his arms that day for the second 
time; and this time, unlike the first, she was con- 
scious of her position. Aided by circumstances, he had 
forced her to accept his help. He had asserted his 
will, and she had submitted. 

The feeling might be ignoble; but few among 
mankind could have resisted it. Dr. Holt, at any rate, 
was not among that section of superior humanity — more 
common in romance than real life — who never triumph 
when they get the better of a fellow human being. 
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DR. HOLT'S TREATMENT 

Lady Thistlethwaite proved to be, as the doctor 
had expected, by far the worse sufferer of the two. 
Euphemia was bruised and shaken. She had receivecf 
a slight blow on the head from a horse's hoof, and 
her foot had been twisted under her as she fell, 
causing a painful sprain. But no bones were broken ; 
/ and, being both young and healthy, Dr. Holt did not 
fear for her anything more serious than temporary 
inconvenience. But with her mother it was other- 
wise. For she suffered, not only from injuries to both 
knees, and concussion, through striking her forehead 
on the pavement, but, worse still, from shock to the 
whole system. In her condition, this was very serious, 
as Robert warned her daughter. She would, he said, 
require most careful nursing. i 

Euphemia was in despair. She was very near to 
tears, and it was hard work for her to keep them 
back ; to break down before Dr. Holt was not, as she 
told herself, to be thought of. It had gone sorely 
against the grain for her to submit herself to his 
examination into the extent of her injuries — though 
this had not needed to be in any way searching, as had 
been the case with Lady Thistlethwaite. Robert had 
seen the blood mount to the proud girl's face, and 
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how she set her teeth and shut her eyes, and shrank 
from his hand ; not, he was sure, because of the pain 
he might cause her, but simply because she could not 
bear to be touched by him. 

This undisguised repulsion, in his turn, hurt both 
his love for himself and for her ; yet the knowledge 
that Euphemia needed his ministrations, and that he 
was able to do something for her, even against her 
wish, was a solid satisfaction to Robert Holt, which 
pot even her antipathy could destroy. Again, he 
felt that, despite her opposition, he had scored a 
triumph. In future, he said to himself, he would no 
longer allow himself to be cowed by her coldness, but 
would, in her own interests, assert himself in spite of her. 

"You must have a nurse, Miss Thistlethwaite," he 
said, with the quiet command of a medical man, 
whose word, when he speaks from the professional 
tribune, is usually taken as law. 

" I will nurse my mother, myself." 

" But how can you ? Have I not said you are to lie 
up for a few days, till your foot is better? You need 
nursing yourself, you know." 

Euphemia frowned, and her lip trembled. 

" We cannot afford a nurse," she said in a low voice, 
and the colour came up in her face. " You ought to 
know that. Dr. Holt, after what happened at Thistleden." 

The look and tone, no less than the words them- 
selves, gave Robert a sharp pang. For a moment she 
thought she had silenced him. 

" My aunt will lend us her maid," she went on, with 
greater boldness ; " for a few days, at any rate, till I 
am able to get about. You may call at No. 5 Chelsea 
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Walk, and tell her what has happened, if it does not 
take you out of your way. As my mother is your 
patient, I suppose you consider yourself bound to pro- 
vide for her comfort." 

The words stung Robert this time. He retorted 
pitilessly : — 

^ Naturally, I do. And I shall take what measures 
I consider right in her case, as well as in yours. Miss 
Thistlethwaite." 

For the second time that day Euphemia looked at 
the doctor in unmitigated surprise. No one had ever 
used just this tone to her before. 

" But I am not your patient," she said shortly. 

" Excuse me, but I think you are. Unwillingly, on 
your part — ^you make that plain enough; but my 
patient, nevertheless, through force of circumstances. 
For the few days in which you are laid up, you must 
submit to be under my care. I promise you the in- 
fliction will not last long. When your foot is 
better, you can send me about my business, so far as you 
are concerned. But so long as Lady Thistlethwaite 
wishes for my attendance I shall continue to visit here." 

Euphemia looked at Dr. Holt, and Dr. Holt re- 
turned the look. There was challenge in both pairs of 
eyes. But the woman's could not hold out under the 
steady gaze of the man. The colour flooded her face 
once more, and she let her eyelids droop. She said 
nothing in reply. 

Dr. Holt got up. 

" The landlady will stay by your mother till I send 
some one to relieve her," he said in the same firm 
voice, which evidently meant to be obeyed. 
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For the fraction of a minute Robert paused to give 
her time to speak if she felt so inclined. But still 
Euphemia said nothing. She had let her head sink 
back again among the cushions of the sofa on which 
she was lying, and had shut her eyes. But Dr. Holt 
was quite aware that no faintness was in question. This 
was but the girl's way of protesting against his pres- 
ence. She was simply ignoring him. 

Thus, for once in a way, the last word remained 
with the man. Though Robert felt, this time, the 
triumph was rather of the nature of a defeat. Half 
an hour afterwards. Miss Anne Thistlethwaite's maid 
arrived at the lodgings. But she did not stay very 
long. Her mistress, she said, was far from well ; and 
being much upset, besides, by the news of the accident, 
would only be able to spare her for a few hours at a 
time. Miss Anne had, consequently, agreed with Dr. 
Holt that it would be better to have a nurse, and he 
had promised to send one at Miss Anne's expense. 
A nurse, accordingly — one of the best and most nurse- 
like in the profession — was installed that same even- 
ing at the Camera Place lodgings, to take charge of both 
patients. 

Dr. Holt, therefore, as Euphemia admitted with 
silent exasperation, had scored again. And again — 
for her mother's sake, as she told herself — she had no 
choice but to submit. 

She did so with a very bad grace. Euphemia, in- 
deed, was decidedly cross. She had hardly a good 
word for the poor nurse, who found Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, though in much worse case than her daughter, 
by far the better patient. To the active, wilful girl 
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lying helpless on her couch, Fate seemed most unkind. 
Everything, as she thought, was against her, and the 
world was out of joint Her nerves — ^though she never 
would allow she had any — were jarred, and that, not 
only by the accident This was but as the last brick 
in a heavily laden cart, causing the pile, growing ever 
more unsteady with every fresh addition, to topple 
over at last There had been so many trials, so many 
troubles laid upon the girl, that it is small wonder 
she gave way under the last The tears came into 
her eyes that night, under cover of the darkness, when 
the nurse had helped her to bed, and gone to watch by 
her mother ; and she cried with a bitterness and unre- 
straint that belong in general to childhood, and child- 
hood only. 

For Euphemia, in spite of her strong nature, had 
still in her very much of the child. She was as wilful^ 
as impetuous, and very nearly as unreasonable at 
almost six-and-twenty as she had been at six. The 
&ct that she and her half-brother had been allowed to 
run wild at Thistleden till they had almost grown out 
of childhood, with very little check from their mother 
— for except to keep them out of their father's way 
she seldom exerted her authority — had much to do this. 

When discipline came, moreover, in the shape of a 
tutor for the boy and a governess for the girl, it was 
not of sufficiently firm an order to effect much reform 
in these two imdisciplined natures. The wilfulness 
had become confirmed and ingrained, and would have 
needed an authority far stronger than that possessed 
either by tutor or governess to bend it. 

As for Sir Eustace, martinet though he was, he was 
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of those fathers who, while their children are young, 
look on them only in the light of playthings, relegat- 
ing all discipline to the mother. Only on rare occa- 
sions did his will and theirs come into collision ; and, 
when it did, the result was disastrous — for the chil- 
dren. They were crushed into temporary submission, 
only to show themselves more unruly than ever, by 
way of reaction, when the heavy hand of the father 
was taken off. Euphemia's nature, being strong and 
generous, suffered less under this upbringing than did 
that of her half-brother. Like a fine fruit, it remained 
sound and sweet to the core, in spite of tardy ripen- 
ing. Dick's, on the contrary, ran riot and deteriorated, 
giving little promise of ever coming to perfection. 
Euphemia chafed and fretted under the discipline of 
life which, at length, she was receiving. To speak 
metaphorically, she resented the cutting away of leaves 
and tendrils, thrown out by untrammeled nature, the 
narrowing of limits, and the tying down of branch and 
stem on to the espalier-like frame of a straitened life. 
Yet the Gardener, who had taken her in hand, knew 
well what He was doing. There are some natures — 
and those, not seldom, among the finest — that can 
only be made perfect by suffering and by adversity. 

Perhaps to natures like Euphemia's it makes the 
training harder that, as a usual thing, the Divine 
Head-Gardener does not do all the work at first hand, 
but gives them over to one or other of His assistants. 
One feels so much less important when the pruning 
of our too luxuriant boughs and the binding of our 
unrestrained branches is done by the man instead of 
the Master. What we think we could submit ti, if 
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not gladly, at least with resigfnation, from the greater, 
we resent at the hands of the less. 

Against none of those whom she considered as the 
instruments of her miseries had Euphemia raged so 
much as against the comparatively inoffensive Robert 
Holt. Nor had she given way to such a storm of 
helpless grief under any of her misfortunes, infinitely 
greater though they certainly were, than under the 
indignity of having to submit to the doctor's treat- 
ment, and bending her will for a while to his. Yet 
where, in this case, had he been to blame ? When the 
storm of passionate tears had spent itself, something 
seemed to put this question to the reason of the girl ; 
and as she was, after all, a not unreasonable being in 
the main, and honest according to her lights, she had 
been compelled to give an honest answer. In the first 
place, he had, as seemed probable, saved her life. In 
the second, he had treated both herself and her 
mother with courtesy and kindness. His only offence 
— if it were one — lay in the fact that he had insisted 
on serving her in spite of herself; and had, for her 
own good, imposed his will upon hers. Yet, though 
reason was constrained to allow this much, undis- 
ciplined nature resented the treatment none the less. 
And Euphemia, hot and miserable, as she thought on 
these things and recalled the incidents of the day, 
tossed long upon her pillow, and, at length, cried her- 
self to sleep. 

And, next morning, there was the doctor again, as 
firm and determined as ever, to continue the treatment 
he had begun. 

Robert Holt could not help smiling a little to him- 
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self, behind his strictly correct professional mask, at 
the pouting lips and sulky resignation with which his 
younger patient received him. She allowed him to 
examine her ankle and to renew the dressings, with- 
out a word either of thanks or protest. She answered 
his remarks by monosyllables. 

" Ah ! " he said cheerfully, after looking at the in- 
jured member, " this is much better. You'll be able to 
run away from me, Miss Thistlethwaite, by the end of 
the week, if you go on like this — should you still wish 
to, that is. Nothing like a thoroughly healthy young 
person for getting over an accident" 

" Tm not a young person.'* 

*^ No ? I beg your pardon, Miss Thistlethwaite, if 
I've used an improper expression. What ought I to 
have said ? " 

Dr. Holt looked so grave as he said this that, but 
for her displeasure, Euphemia must have laughed. As 
it was, she resisted the inclination, and remained silent. 
He repeated his question with still greater gravity : — 

" What ought I to have said ? " 

•* Nothing. There's very little the matter with me, 
as you know. You might tell me about my mother." 

"Lady Thistlethwaite is better this morning than 
I expected to find her. She is quite sensible, as the 
nurse has doubtless told you. What she chiefly 
suffers from is shock. She will require to be kept 
very quiet, and most carefully nursed for a long time 
to come. You know, I suppose, that she has an in- 
curable complaint, and that her heart is in a critical 
condition ? '* 

Euphemia's sulky face suddenly changed, A 
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quiver passed over it, completely altering the expression. 
She seemed to forget that the speaker was Dr. Holt 

" I know \ " she cried, her voice sharp with distress. 
** I know I She told me that some days ago. Is 
there really no hope? Can nothing be done? You 
were to tell us that this morning, you remember. 
What happened yesterday put it out of my head. If 

I were to lose my mother, there would be nothing " 

The girl's voice broke suddenly. She turned away 
her head. 

Robert Holfs heart went out to her at once. In 
his turn, he forgot — many things. 

" What can be done for her, be assured, I and my 
colleague will do," he said very gently. " But I fear 
that is not much. An operation is impossible. She 
could never stand it — less now than ever. I hardly 
expect she will ever be able to leave her room s^aia" 

" But " Euphemia's voice was sharp with alarm. 

Her eyes looked into Robert's with the pathetic pro- 
test he had more than once seen there before. 
"There are other doctors and surgeons in London. 
We must have a second opinion, whatever it may cost. 
Surely some way can be found to save her ? " 

Some men in the profession might have resented the 
imputation on their skill and discernment. Robert did 
not. This mood of distress, however unreasonable, 
appealed to his manhood, and drew out all the chivalry 
of his natiu^. Euphemia in her weakness touched 
him far more than Euphemia in her strength. 

His face was soft with sympathy, as he made answer, 
though there was no hesitancy in his words : — 

" Of course, you can have a second opinion, if you 
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like. B and I would be the last to deter you, if 

it could be any satisfaction. But I can assure you it 
is quite unnecessary. The case is plain enough. No 
surgeon or physician in London could mistake it, or 
do anything except to soothe suffering and prolong life. 
And that we will do for you to the best of our ability. 
Please understand that there is nothing to be done for 
Lady Thistlethwaite that we shall not be ready to do 
— both for her and you." 

Robert added the words in a voice that was low and 
soft. He hardly knew whether Euphemia heard them. 
She did not speak for some moments, but turned her 
head away and looked out of the window. Yet Robert 
could see that her lips were quivering, and that it was 
only by the strongest effort she succeeded in mastering 
her distress. When she turned her face again towards 
him, drops were trembling on her lashes. 

" There is something else," she said slowly. *' My 
mother and brother intend to dispute the will. If she 
is laid up and unable to appear as a witness, what is to 
be done? She has set her heart on righting Dick. 
To leave that undone would be disastrous to them both. 
She would not be able to die in peace." 

As Dr. Holt looked at the girl, there must have been 
astonishment in his eyes, for she added hastily : — 

" You think me horrid to be caring about such things 
at such a time. But I have Dick to think of. Mother 
and I have always had to consider him. Think what 
it would be if his last chance died with her ! It would 
be like a double death. You kept my father alive. Dr. 
Holt, long enough to take away my mother's good 
name and my brother's inheritance ; can you not make 
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my mother live till they are given back ? It seems to 
me the least that you can do." 

As once before, in the dining-room at Thistleden, 
when this same girl had made a still more astounding 
appeal to him, there sounded in the ears of Robert Holt 
thecaptiousquestion of the Israelitish king — "Am I Grod 
to kill and to make alive ? " What was he, that this 
strange creature should suppose him capable of perform- 
ing miracles at her request ? Why did she insist on 
holding him responsible both for the evil and the good ? 

It was, to say the least of it, unreasonable and unjust 
He answered with a note of resentment in his voice. 
" I have already told you, Miss Thistlethwaite, that all 
that is possible in Lady Thisdethwaite's case shall be 
done. More I cannot do. As to the will, I am not a 
lawyer, but if she is unable to appear as a witness, she 
can, I believe, make a deposition." 

" And you will be a witness in our favour ? You 
promised me you would ! " The words were added 
with a certain vehemence, as Robert did not immedi- 
ately reply. "That reparation also I consider that 
you owe us." 

" If I am called on as a witness, I shall make a point 
of keeping strictly to the truth." 

" Yes. But from our point of view ? As I said be- 
fore, it is the least that you can do. Dr. Holt " — the 
girl paused a little, then lifted her beautiful eyes to his, 
and spoke with the heat of impulsive passion — " you 
seem to be sorry for u& You, even, seem to regret 
the harm that you have done. If you will do what I have 
asked, I might possibly forgive you. It is the one 
and only condition. But perhaps you do not care ? " 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE 

Did he not care ? 

Emotion is contagious — in some cases. The sudden 
heat and abandon with which Euphemia had spoken, 
after her spell of cold restraint, came near to sweep- 
ing the doctor off his feet and making him forget, in 
his feelings as a man, that she was still his patient. 
Not care ? Good Heavens, what a question ! 

Had not Prudence and Propriety — that very re- 
spectable pair of virtues, which, like useful chaperons, 
guard and restrain the unruly passions — intervened 
with a warning word, Robert Holt would almost 
certainly, then and there, have made a fool of him- 
self. Passion urged him to take up Euphemia's 
challenge, and declare his intentions on the spot. 
Had he done so she would, it is probable, have been 
more than surprised. For the kind of intentions she 
sought to know, were of quite another species than 
those she would have heard from the mouth of a man in 
love. As it was, however, she remained ignorant, for 
some time longer, of the doctor's intentions, whether 
of this kind or that. For, though impulsive, Robert 
was not a fool, and had sufficient caution and self- 
restraint to recognise Prudence and Propriety as a 
pair of guardian angels, and to follow their dictates. 
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For he knew that, at that juncture, to declare him- 
self would be fatal to his cause. Shutting his lips, 
therefore, like a flood-gate, on the torrent of tempestuous 
words that pressed for an outlet, he took leave of 
Euphemia, without giving her any answer whatso- 
ever ; and hurried away, fleeing like a wounded man, 
from the danger of her presence, lest he should be- 
tray himself against his better judgment. He went 
out into the still muggy atmosphere of London, 
buttoning his coat energetically across his chest, not 
so much to keep out the cold remains of the lingering 
fog, as with the instinctive effort to hold his feelings 
in. Not care ? If only she could know ! 

As Robert Holt walked rapidly eastward, he could 
think of nothing at first but Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 
His feeling for her had, since the events of the day be- 
fore, grown to such an extent that, even had it not 
already forced itself upon his knowledge, he could no 
longer have mistaken it for other than what it was. 
Yet, as he knew, he must keep it hidden. He must 
continue to follow the treatment he had prescribed in 
her case, and show himself the masterful doctor, rather 
than the passion-mastered man, if he were to have 
any change of obtaining an influence over this head- 
strong girl. 

Having told himself this much, he tried to free 
his thoughts from the glamour she had thrown upon 
them) and his mind went on to consider his position, 
as Euphemia had that day defined it. She had, very 
decidedly, thrown down her glove and delivered an 
ultimatum. On one condition, and one only, she had 
promised a possible forgiveness for the offence of 
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which she persisted in considering him guilty. And 
here again, Robert told himself, he must walk warily. 
He must make no promise with respect to his testi- 
mony in the coming lawsuit, but must keep himself 
free to follow the dictates of his conscience. Not 
even to buy Euphemia's forgiveness and to set him- 
self right with her, must he sell his honour. At such 
a price, even the goodwill he so earnestly coveted 
would be too dear. And yet — and yet 1 Though con^ 
science and honour spoke with no uncertain voice, 
the heart of Robert Holt cried out against them.* 
For he was human. And have we not the warrant of 
Scripture for believing that the human heart is 
"deceitful and desperately wicked," and prone to 
betray the citadel to the enemy ? Alas, poor human 
heart! Is it, after all, not more to be pitied than 
railed against ? — more weak than wicked, it cries, like 
a child, for what it wants, and suffers like a child, 
when, for its own good or that of others, it is denied 
and put in the comer. 

" If I thwart her again, and, through my action, 
their cause is finally lost, I shall lose my chance with 
this girl for ever " — so said the heart of Robert Holt. 
And, at the prospect, it fainted within him, and 
became as water. 

At that moment, it seemed to him that his future 
was like the low dun sky which hung over the great 
city, painting its houses, its domes, its pinnacles in 
one monotonous shade of grey. The river itself was 
like a sheet of lead, flowing slowly towards the mist- 
hidden sea. So, as he said to himself, would be his 
life, if he must give up all thought of Euphemia — 
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without Hope, without Love, without that Faith even 
which (though the man or woman who loses it may 
continue to be a Christian, in the conventional sense 
of the term) is, like the light on a far horizon when 
the rest of the world is dark, often the only incentive 
we have for keeping our feet and struggling forward. 

For that man is indeed to be pitied who, while 
keeping his belief in the existence of Grod, loses faith 
in His goodness and compassion. 

It was just at this point in his reflections, that Dr. 
Holt remembered that Miss Anne Thistlethwaite had 
sent him a message, asking him to call and see her, 
when in Chelsea, that day, so as to report on the con- 
dition of her relations. He stopped and took out his 
watch. It was not yet ten o'clock, and, though he had 
already passed the neighbourhood of Chelsea Walk, 
he considered that, by retracing his steps at once, he 
would still have time to call, and be back at his con- 
sulting-room by eleven, when his patients there would 
be due. Five minutes more, and the doctor was stand- 
ing again at the door of the pretty house, with its 
creeper-covered walls and green-painted shutters, 
where he had stood in the fc^ on the previous after- 
noon. He had not then seen the invalid ; his com- 
munications with her having, on account of her con- 
dition, been carried on through the maid. This morn- 
ing, however. Miss Anne was, the attendant told him, 
better, and waiting to receive him. He was taken 
direct to her room ; and found himself at once 
attracted by the sweet-faced woman upon the sofa in 
the window. She held out her hand to him, with a 
smile. 
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" Thank you for calling. Dr. Holt," she said, in her 
sympathetic voice, which made nearly eveiybody feel 
themselves at home with her from the very beginning 
of the acquaintance. ^I have been, as you may 
imagine, waiting anxiously for news of my sister-in* 
law and niece:" 

Robert gave his information, without preamble^ 
fully, yet with tact. And Miss Anne responded : — 

" There's no one like a doctor for giving a report — 
when he's the right sort of doctor, that is," she cor- 
rected herself; then added, with a little smile — ^** as I 
think you are." 

" What makes you think that, Miss Thistlethwaite ? " 
Robert was both interested and amused. " You can 
hardly have heard a very good character of me." 

"No? I might ask, in my turn, what makes you 
think that ? " 

" You know the unfortunate circumstances in which 
I was involved at Thistleden, and the reasons your 
people have for looking on me as a most mischievous 
individual ? " 

Miss Anne laughed. 

** Oh, yes ! But that's no reason an unprejudiced 
person should misjudge you. Besides, Lady Thistle- 
thwaite evidently does not share in the prejudice, or 
she would not have taken you as her doctor." 

"That's true. She has shown herself most gene- 
rous; and I am grateful to her. But Miss Thistle- 
thwaite looks on me as an enemy." 

" Euphemia?" — Miss Anne paused for a second, and 
fixed her eyes on Robert's face, as he uttered the 
name. What she saw there was a revelation to this 
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clear-sighted woman. She smiled to herself, raising 
her hand to conceal this indication of her discovery. 

" Come now, Dr. Holt," she said and her wise eyes 
twinkled ; " you and I know the value of young 
people's judgment, more especially when they are 
smarting either under real or fancied . wrong. The 
scales, in their hands, are always more or less swayed 
by the wind of their feelings. You need not take 
Euphemia's bad opinion of you so much to heart." 

Then, as Robert sighed instead of answering, she 
continued kindly : — 

" But it is rather a hard case, isn't it ? You must 
make allowances, and let her have a little rope. 
She'll come to see, presently, the difficulty in which 
you were placed, and that you could npt, as an honest 
doctor, have acted otherwise. It's your behaviour 
under very trying circumstances on which I have 
founded my opinion of you. Dr. Holt, since you wish 
to know." 

" Thank you, Miss Thistlethwaite ; I wish your niece 
could think the same. I would give a good deal to 
obtain her forgiveness." 

" Is it of so much importance to you ? " Robert felt 
the eyes of the invalid upon him, reading his face like 
a book. He coloured ; but answered, in spite of him- 
self, compelled as much by his own feelings, as by her 
magnetic sympathy : — 

" I'd give almost anything to get it ! " 

" Indeed ? " She continued her searching gaze. 
Then, as though satisfied, she smiled upon him and 
went on with her heart in her voice. " Well, she's a 
dear girl, that niece of mine. Sound to the core, in 
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spite of a little crudeness. She'll ripen into a noble 
woman, given the proper conditions." 

"And those?" Robert leaned forward es^erly. 
Shyness seemed to have vanished. His heart was in 
his eyes, as well as in his voice. 

Miss Anne both saw and heard. But she did not 
seem displeased. Had she been so, she would not 
have gone on smiling. 

** The conditions ? Let me see." She began count- 
ing on her fingers. " Firstly, a firm hand ; secondly, 
judicious discipline — she's had almost none, hitherto ; 
thirdly — ah. Dr. Holt, what is, for the generality of 
us, most efficacious in bringing us to perfection ? Is 
it not sunshine? What I pray for for my dear 
Euphemia is happiness and love. God grant she may 
have them. They do not come to all" The words 
were added with the sound of a stifled sigh. 

" If only I could *' Robert stopped abruptly. 

What was he about to say to one almost a stranger ? 

" What ? You may tell me. Dr. Holt. Every one 
confides in me. Won't you do the same?" 

Miss Anne's soft eyes were so inviting; her manner 
so sjonpathetic, that Robert, to his great surprise, 
found himself pouring out those very feelings which, 
only a quarter of an hour before, he had buttoned up, 
with such fierce determination, inside his great-coat 
He told her his hopes and fears, with an unreserve 
he had never yet allowed himself. Not till he had 
finished did he look up, showing Miss Anne a very 
red face, and a pair of eyes almost boyish in their 
frank expression of the desire to be understood. Now 
his secret was self-betrayed he dreaded her disapproval. * 
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But Anne Thistlethwaite went on smiling, though 
her eyes were moist with tears. She stretched out 
her hand to the doctor, and he took it without a word ; 
and, still without a word, the two hands clasped. 
Then, with a little clearing of the throat, the invalid 
spoke : — 

" We were strangers when you came in, Dr. Holt, 
except by hearsay. But now, though you haven't 
been with me for half an hour, I seem to know you 
well enough to wish you all success. Euphemia 
Thistlethwaite is, to me, the dearest of God's crea- 
tures. It isn't every man I could trust her with. 
But I think she'd be safe with you." 

" Thank you ! " — Robert's voice was low and gruff. 
He would have liked to be more expansive in the 
gratitude that he felt, if only he could have com- 
manded the words. " You are very, very good. But 
— it's of no use. She will never look at me 1 " — he 
finished by blurting out. 

" Faint heart ! " — Miss Anne tried to speak lightly, but 
her voice was in little better control than was Robert's. 
" That isn't the way to win Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 
She must be mastered, not wooed timidly. She'll 
never submit to a man she can't look up to with re- 
spect. She'd be a tyrant to anyone who shows that 
he's afraid of her. We women are mostly like that, 
Dr. Holt. You think I know nothing about it, be- 
cause I'm a sickly old maid, shut up in my room, who 
can only look on ? Ah, but you don't know ! " — she 
broke off for a moment, then resumed, with that de- 
lightful smile of hers, full of a tender humour that 
bordered upon tears — " It's just the lookers-on, they 
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say, that see most of the game ; and I can teach you 
how to play it. Though I'm an invalid and an old 
maid, Tm a woman, nevertheless ; and women always 
know about things like this." 

" Youll really be my friend ? '* 

** Yes, Dr. Holt, I will. For I see you're an honest 
man. But mind you follow my instructions. Pay 
no attention to Euphemia's conditions. Do what you 
think right in spite of her. She's a great admirer of 
fearless action, irrespective of opinion." 

"In theory, perhaps — oh, yes, I've heard her up- 
hold the principle. But in practice ? " 

Anne Thistlethwaite laughed. 

" In practice, Dr. Holt ? You are young, but you 
must have lived long enough in the world to know 
that though theory and practice are as cup and ball, 
hardly any young people, and not very many of their 
elders, succeed in bringing them together. It takes 
a trained eye, a steady hand, and a good deal of ex- 
perience to fit the ball into the cup. Euphemia 
hasn't learnt that yet. You'll have to teach her." 

"And you'll teach me. Miss Thistlethwaite?" 

" I've told you that I will — to the best of my ability." 

Robert Holt got up to go, with a lightened heart. 
He had already exceeded the limits of his time, and 
knew that he would need to hail the first cab he could 
see, in order to reach his consulting-room at the ap- 
pointed hour. But he grudged neither the time nor 
the money. For both, as he knew, he had got full 
value. When he left Miss Anne's pretty house be- 
hind him, and was, once more, in the street, the 
whole world seemed changed for him. 
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Through a little rift in the canopy of cloud, the sun 
was peeping, appearing as though still wet from a 
bath in a pool of blue, which widened with every 
moment to the dimensions of a lake. The river had 
turned from lead to mother-o*-pearl and silver. The 
very buildings of the great grey city were touched 
with a tender lilac, gilt-edged where the sunbeam, 
descending on misty ladders, applied its golden brush. 
The horizon, which before had been so near and 
dark, had retreated far downstream, and, though still 
hazy and uncertain, was bathed in growing light. 

And Robert Holt began to whistle, as he walked, 
on the look-out for a cab, towards the place where the 
towers of Westminster were emerging, ethereal as 
those of a celestial city, from the vaporous veil. For, 
as. with the natural world, so it was with the spiritual. 
The.sun had begun to shine once more, and Hope was 
no longer hiddea 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

STRAWS IN THE WIND 

Like the sun, however, Hope has a trick of hiding 
itself too often in the lives of most of us. And — as the 
proverb says — ** What the eye doth not see, the heart 
doth not feel ". For human beings for the most part 
walk by sight and not by faith, nature reversing the 
divine ordinance, and refusing to believe in what it 
can neither see, hear, nor handle. Nor was it other- 
wise with Dr. Holt. Hope, through Euphemia, wa* 
kept very much out of sight in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. She seemed determined to show him no indi- 
cation which he could take as encouragement. She 
simply suffered his visits, so long as she was his patient 
And no sooner did she cease to be so — ^which was 
sooner, even, than the doctor had expected — ^than she 
kept out of his way as much as possible. 
^ By Miss Anne's advice his visits to Camera Place 
were no more frequent than necessity required. Lady 
Thistlethwaite, also, got over the effects of her acci- 
dent, under his careful treatment, better than he had 
dared to hope. And as, also, in consequence of his 
treatment, and the perfect quiet which he had strictly 
enjoined, the disease from which she was suffering 
was for the time, almost arrested, the nurse was suffi- 
cient, under the doctor's occasional supervision, for all 
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immediate necessities. Moreover, about this time, Dr. 
Holt became more busy. His practice — whether owing 
to the season, or to the beneficent action of Sir 
Andrew Murray, he hardly knew — showed a highly 
satisfactory increase ; and thought he made a point of 
seeing Lady Thistlethwaite regularly every fortnight, 
he did not visit her oftener, unless he was sent for. 

As Euphemia was seldom in on these occasions it 
followed that he saw her but rarely. When he did, 
she was perfectly civil. She even went so far as to 
thank him once ch* twice for his attention to her 
mother. But, so far as Robert could see, she was 
still personally more than indifferent towards him. 

Nor did he often see Miss Anne. He called occa- 
sionally at her door in the hope of doing so. But 
her health at this time being worse than usual, she 
was seldom able to receive him. 

Thus it came to pass that, when the month of May 
came in, Robert Holt felt himself almost as much of 
an outsider with the Thistlethwaite family as ever. 
He did not even know how matters stood with respect 
to the lawsuit; and, hearing no more of being re- 
quired as witness, he b^an to think that, after all, 
Lady Thistlethwaite and her son might have decided 
against contesting Sir Eustace's will. 

This was the position of affairs when, one evening 
early in May, Dr. Holt was sent for to see a patient 
of repute — ^a Cabinet Minister, in fact — living in one 
of those dignified houses in Downing Street, which 
seem saturated with the essence of politics and dip- 
lomacy, distilled by successive owners from g«iera- 
tion to generation. The evening being of the finest^ 
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having paid his visit, he decided to walk back to his 
rooms across the park. 

St. James's, on a May evening, when the weather 
is in tune with the month, when the sky is as blue 
as it can manage to be in our grey old capital, which 
seldom or never goes unveiled, has a beauty that is 
quite bewitching. Like a green oasis in a desert of 
bricks and mortar, its freshness is alluring to the tired 
traveller weary with his journey through life's busy 
day. The foliage newly-opened; the grass newly- 
sprung, are so exquisitely, tenderly green, that the eye 
rests upon them, and upon the soft blue haze that fills 
in the distances between the trees, with satisfied de- 
light. Usually, too, of an evening, when the theatres 
are filling, there is a quietude, almost a privacy, 
about St. James's, not often found in a public park. 
Robert Holt never missed an opportunity of walking 
there and of watching the water-fowl, whenever he 
found himself in the neighbourhood, with a little time 
on his hands. That was his, this evening, as he 
entered the gate, and made his way past the huge front 
of Buckingham Palace, under the broad-leaved chest- 
nuts, which, like giant Christmas-trees, were already 
decorated with taper-like spikes of blossom, not yet 
fully opened. He was going^owards the rustic bridge 
which spans the water at its narrowest part, when he 
saw a dark figure standing upon it, silhouetted against 
the tender sky. Robert's heart gave a sudden leap. 
For it was a woman's figure, and the outline seemed 
familiar. 

She was leaning on the rail, with her back towards 
him, looking down upon the water and its feathered 
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population, just as Robert himself had intended to do. 
As he came nearer, he saw that his eyes had hit the 
mark correctly, even at long range. Though her face 
was still turned from him, the figure was unmis- 
takably that of Euphemia Thistlethwaite. Nobody 
else in London, to Robert's mind, had one to match 
it She had evidently come here, as he himself had 
done, for air and refreshment after the fatigue and 
worries of the day. For, as Dr. Holt knew, Euphemia's 
time was mostly spent in the sick-room, from morn- 
ing to evening ; the nurse watching there at night. As 
he had not paid his periodical call for nearly a fort- 
night, the doctor thought he might make an inquiry 
respecting his patient the excuse for a word with the 
girl, who was seldom or never away from his thoughts, 
however much she might keep herself out of his pre- 
sence. He was, indeed, hungering for a sight of her, 
not having set eyes on her for a month. 

Dr. Holt was upon the bridge, and within a yard of 
where she was standing, before Euphemia found out 
that her solitude was about to be broken in upon. At 
the sound of his footsteps, she looked up hastily, with 
a frown upon her face, which, as she saw who the dis- 
turber was, covered itself with a brilliant blush. 

Robert was surprised. He had never yet seen Miss 
Thistlethwaite change colour at his coming. What 
could be the reason that she did so now ? Nor did 
Euphemia herself seem otherwise than surprised at 
herself. She was, in truth, extremely annoyed, and 
that still more with herself for blushing, than with 
Dr. Holt for appearing in a public place where he had 
every right to be. 
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Robert was the first to speak, and though his mind was 
full of question, and his heart beating faster than a 
normal heart should do— particularly that of a doctor, 
which should be specially well-regulated — his voice and 
manner were perfectly quiet. 

" Good evening, Miss Thistlethwaite," he said, lifting 
his hat, as formally as he would have done to any 
woman, with deference neither more nor less. The 
lifting of a hat, by the way, though in a less degree to 
the doffing of it, in more courtly days, may be so re- 
gulated as to express many shades of that honour which 
its owner wishes to show to the person so saluted. Its 
signals, with the punctilious in such matters, can be 
made strictly according to code. Robert, as a rule, gave 
no thought to such niceties. He left them to the Sir 
Charles Grandisons of society. But, towards Euphemia, 
it cannot be denied that he was careful not to err either 
on the side of the little more, or the little less, but to 
keep to the safe line laid down by the rules of courtesy, 

" Good evening. Dr. Holt." 

Euphemia's salution was as formal as his own. 
Face and manner were now ^ again so perfectly cool, 
that he was inclined to think he had been mistaken as 
to the blush and falter with which she had met him. 

" How is Lady Thistlethwaite ? " 

*' Wonderfully well — for her. She was saying it was 
long since you'd been to see her. Why don't you come 
oftener ? She'd like it." 

" Would she ? " — Robert paused a little when he had 
said the words, wondering whether he might venture 
to add the obvious rejoinder to her question — ** But 
someone else would not ". 
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As a matter of fact, so great was the temptation, that 
the words came out, almost without the consent of the 
speaker. Euphemia looked full at Robert, as he 
uttered them, causing the colour, in his turn, to deepen 
a little in his face. He had been audacious, and he 
felt it. 

The girl's head went up, with the gesture that he 
knew. She looked full at him with her fearless brown 
eyes. 

" Whom do you mean ? " 

The question was put point-blank, and Robert could 
not evade the answer. 

" Yourself. You've shown me, plainly enough, that 
you do not wish me to come" 

" Oh, but you're mistaken " — there was hauteur both 
in look and voice — " I have no wish to keep you away, 
if my mother desires to see you. As I told you before, 
I expected you would do your best for her. Your 
visits have nothing whatever to do with me." 

" Then why do you make a point of being out when 
I come ? " 

In spite of his resolution to conceal his feedings, 
there was pique in the question. 

Euphemia's answer was a short laugh. For some 
reason or other, she seemed pleased that she had hurt 
him. • 

" No need to ask me that," she said, on the heels of 
her laugh. "You know it well enough.*' 

" I suppose I do. But I continue to protest against 
the injustice." 

The girl's delicate eyebrows went up. She slightly 
shrugged her shoulders. This she had heard before ; 
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and apparently did not think the protest called for 
any other rejoinder than these tokens of contempt 

Robert also remained silent Her manner had 
nettled him so much that, had he spoken, his rejoinder 
would have been hot. And this was no part of the 
treatment he intended for Miss Thistlethwaite. 

Perhaps, because the man said nothing, the woman 
felt herself constrained to offer an explanation. This 
is often the way with women ; and if men were more 
observant in these matters, they might get a hint to 
serve them in good stead. 

"What I mean is that it's hardly necessary to go 
over the ground again. Is it ? I've made it perfectly 
plain how we stand ; and that we must continue to 
stand just where we are, unless " 

She broke off with another little shrug of the shoul- 
ders. She had meant to be cutting and contemptuous ; 
but the light in her hearer's eyes, and the little smile 
that parted his lips, showed her that, for some reason, 
quite unknown to herself, the effect of her words had 
been pleasing. 

What was the word of the enigma ? Robert knew 
it well enough, though Euphemia did not. He had 
noticed at once, what she was not in the smallest degree 
aware of, namely, that she had coupled herself together 
with him no less than three times, by using the pro- 
noun " we ". Like her blush, it was a little thing. But 
so are straws. Yet they show the direction of the wind. 
It seemed to Robert that this was no longer altogether 
contrary, in spite of the girl's insistence on her con- 
tinued enmity. Could it be that her feelings towards 
him were veering a little? The mere idea of such a 
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possibility was enough to encourage the man who 
cared for her in secret. 

" Then suppose we call a truce, and Bgrec to drop 
the subject — for the present, at least ? " said Dr. Holt, 
by way of reply to Euphemia's statement. " May I ask 
whether the lawsuit you spoke of is to go forward ? I 
have heard nothing of my services as witness being re- 
quired" 

"Most certainly it will go forward" — the girl 
answered with emphasis, and her eyes flashed. " We 
do not mean to sit down under the injustice, I can 
assure yoa We are only waiting till my mother is a 
little stronger. She is bent on giving her evidence in 
person if possible. Every one says it will be so much 
more convincing if she can do so. Besides, Jessie 
Elliott — ^my mother's old nurse when she was a little 
girl, and her maid afterwards — she's to be one of the 
principal witnesses on our side, and she can't travel at 
present on account of illness. She's a very old woman 
now, and it's a long journey from Berwick, where she 
lives. The doctor there's keeping her in cotton-wool, 
and doing his best to patch her up — as you are doing 
with mother. I hope and trust nothing will happen to 
Jessie before this business is decided ! That might be 
fatal to us. You see, we need all the testimony we 
can get ; for it'll be a hard struggle. You understand 
that, don't you ? " 

Euphemia was leaning with her back to the rail of 
the bridge, as she gave this information. She had 
spoken rapidly, letting herself go, as though carried 
away by a subject that interested her so intensely as 
to sweep aside all others. It was the first time, since 
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her appeal to him in the dining-room at Thistleden, 
that Robert Holt had seen her so entirely natural. 
For the moment she seemed almost to have forgotten 
his offences, and to be speaking to him as to one in 
sympathy with her desires. Her face was turned full 
towards him — she was so tall that it was nearly on a 
level with his own — and in her bright brown eyes was 
the light, not only of the golden evening, but of .the 
ardent spirit within her. To the admiring gaze of 
her hearer, her face seemed all transfigured, and that 
not so much by the burning west which she was fac- 
ing, as by " the light that never was on land or sea ". 

Her eyes set fire to Robert's. His heart burned 
and he was within an inch of letting himself go, as 
she had done, though, with him, feeling towards her 
as he did, the throwing down of the flood-gates would 
certainly have meant the deluge. For he could not 
but see what she wanted ; and, to let himself go, would 
have been to pledge himself to her without reserve. 
But the man, though his emotions were strong, was 
still stronger in his moral nature. He would not sell 
either his personal or his professional honour for a 
mess of pottage, though he was starving for it, and 
his whole soul longed after the tempting dish. He 
kept silence. He would not permit himself to say 
what was on his lips ; but the restraint was as much 
as he could manage. Silence for him, just then, as 
for many of us under similar temptation, was the 
only resource. 

Euphemia, however, must have seen something in 
the man's eyes that was not spoken by the lips ; for, 
after waiting a moment for him to speak, her own 
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eyeSf a minute before so frank and unembarrassed, 
dropped before his, and the warm blood again turned 
her face rose-red. 

So they stood for a while; neither speaking, the 
man gazing at the girl, with his heart in his eyes, 
though his lips were shut with such stern resolution ; 
she blushing and self-conscious, in spite of herself, 
with her eyes upon the water. 

There are moments in the lives of every one that 
are as hours and days and weeks, so full are they, so 
pressed-down and running over with emotion which, 
perhaps, a year m^ht hardly hold, in the ordinary 
course of things. Such moments quicken and foster 
that which, otherwise, might take years to mature. 
Nay, which, but for the burning-glass of concentrated 
passion, might never come to perfection at all. 

Such a moment was this in the lives of Robert Holt 
and Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 

In the western sky, beyond the trees and house-tops 
the sunset fires were burning out, all gold and red and 
bronze. The coloured lights shone on the water into 
which the girl was looking, pulsing among the water- 
lilies, set all a-quiver by the movements of the ducks. 
A thrush, in a thfcket near at hand, poured out the 
heart beneath his speckled breast, in a love-song to his 
mate. And all around, kept at a distance by the 
green enclosure of the park, the roar of London broke 
like a strong tide upon tall sea-cliffs. And still the 
man and woman kept silence. To the woman, who 
did not as yet know anything of the passion in the 
human heart, this strange commotion, which was 
causing her own to quiver like the water beneath the 
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bridge, was quite inexplicable. But the man, his eyes 
upon her, his ears filled with the roar of the city's tide, 
knew far too well the danger to his resolution of the 
waves of passion that beat against it, to dare to pro- 
long the moment, delicious though it was. After 
all, it was but a moment, by our measurement of time ; 
though, tried by the heart's timepiece, it was as one of 
the minutes of eternity. Big Ben had chimed the 
quarter after seven, as Robert Holt turned into the park ; 
he was only striking the half-hour when that moment 
came to a end. And it was not the man, with all his 
knowledge of that moment's meaning, but the woman, 
still unconscious of its signficance to herself and her 
companion, that brought it to an end. Euphemia 
looked up from her study of the water, her face still a 
little more rosy than was its wont, her mouth less firm 
than usual, and with a curious bewilderment in her 
eyes ; but no longer confused in manner. She did not 
return to the subject they had been speaking of. She 
seemed, indeed, to have forgotten it, so carelessly she 
spoke. 

** Yes, it's a lovely evening, and so pleasant in the 
park. I often come here, of an evening, when I've 
been most of the day in mother's room to get a little 
fresh air and quiet. You don't know how I miss the 
space and freshness of our North-country moors ! I 
think, sometimes, I hate London, and shall be suffo- 
cated within four walls. There are times when I posi- 
tively loathe the life I'm leading here I " 

It was an immense relief to Robert, who had been 
dreading a return to ire and enmity, in consequence 
of his failure to respond, to find the girl still inclined 
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to be friendly. Perhaps, he thought, after all, she 
had not again been trying to extract a promise. He 
answered according to her lead. 

" It's not so much London that* s at fault, but the 
life you're leading in it. You're far too much con- 
fined. I've often thought you must be very dull and 
lonely. Have you no friends who could take you out 
sometimes ? Your brother ? " 

" No, we know hardly any one ; and Dick's away 
at Aldershot just now. Besides I couldn't leave 
mother. But it is lonely and dull sometimes ; especi- 
ally now Aunt Anne is so poorly. I often want some- 
body to whom I can speak without having to consider 
what one says, as one has, at present, with mother. 
That's why I'm talking like this to you, Dr. Holt, I 
suppose ! " 

There was a curious half-humorous, half-sarcastic 
expression on the girl's face, that made Robert smile 
to himself. She seemed, all at once, to have become 
aware that she was doing something which, for hef , 
was extraordinary ; and to be trjdng to account for and 
excuse her unusual expansiveness towards the man she 
had been accustomed to treat as an enemy. 

" Faute de mieux ? " Dr. Holt said the words play- 
fully, yet with a touch of soreness that got into the 
tone. "Well, Miss Thistlethwaite, a safety-valve is 
good for us all at times, and I'm quite willing you 
should make use of me in that way when, as the 
Yankees say, you feel like doing so. And " — he hesi- 
tated for a moment, then went on, a little nervously — 
" suppose you use me as an escort as well ? It would 
do you good to get a little amusement. I have tickets 
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for concerts, sometimes, and such like entertainments. 
Might I offer " ^ 

But Euphemia cut him short. Her head went up at 
once, with the spirited gesture that reminded him of a 
dog on the alert Pride stiffened the curves of her 
lips, a moment before so soft. 

" Impossible 1 " she said shortly. " I can go out no- 
where, at present." And, though she did not add the 
words — "Certainly not with you" — her tone implied 
them. 

She made a move as though to go, and Robert Holt 
stood aside to allow her to pass him on the bridge. 
He was feeling snubbed and disappointed ; and his 
face must have shown Euphemia the effect of her 
words ; for she held out her hand, with an attempt at 
graciousness. 

"Thank you, all the same," she said hurriedly. 
" You mean to be kind, I know. But it's quite im- 
possible — ^under the circumstances. You'll come to 
see mother soon ? I'm " — she hesitated for a word — 
** I'm grateful to you — to anyone who's good to her. 
Good evening." 

Robert Holt took the girl's hand, though it was 
offered somewhat grudgingly — ^like her thanks, as he 
told himself. Though he said nothing in return, he 
held the hand for an instant longer than convention- 
ality required. Perhaps, too, his eyes, like a dog's 
when it has been scolded, and beseeches for a word of 
kindness, spoke dumbly for him. For again for the 
third time that evening, Euphemia Thistlethwaite 
blushed rosy-red. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THISTLETHWAITE V. THISTLETHWAITE 

The great will-case, " Thistlethwaite v, Thistiethwaite," 
must still be fresh in the public recollection. It is not 
so long since it was decided ; and it aroused too much 
interest at the time to be quickly forgotten. As our 
readers may remember, it was a double case ; a charge 
of conspiracy and undue influence exercised on a man 
in no fit condition to make a will, being brought by 
Lady Thistlethwaite and her son Richard, against 
Captain Thistlethwaite alia^ Foster, R.N., with the 
prayer that, in consequence, the testament in question 
should be annulled. The said Captain Thistlethwaite, in 
his turn, supporting the will on the plea that the testator 
was perfectly competent, and amply justified in such dis- 
position of his property, on account of the deception 
practised upon him by his wife, the said Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, in respect to the legitimacy of her son Richard. 
The case came on early in July, and was only just 
decided before the Courts rose for the summer vacation. 
There was a crowded attendance all the time, the case 
being an unusual one, and the attendant circumstances 
of a sensational nature. The interest shown was still 
further heightened by the appearance in the witness- 
box of Lady Thistlethwaite herself, who, though suf- 
fering from an incurable disease, exerted herself to 
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defend her son's cause by bearing testimony in proof 
of her own innocence in respect of the misconduct so 
Hbellously charged s^ainst her. 

"Nothing," as the newspapers said at the time, 
" could be more pathetic than this black-robed figure, 
with her still beautiful though suffering face, standing 
up before the Court, facing the indignity of a public 
trial in defence of her good name and the rights of her 
son. That she, a widow, and, as it was believed, a 
dying woman, should have been subjected to a neces- 
sity so painful, awoke, from the very first moment of 
her appearance, the public sympathy in her behalf. 
And the pathetic way in which she gave her testimony 
only increased it, as the trial proceeded. London 
society was thrilled through and through, as it listened 
to the story of her woes, told with such evident diffi- 
culty, and under the painful circumstances of recent 
bereavement, and present weakness and suffering, heroic- 
ally borne. 

"The somewhat singular fact that, of the two 
claimants to the Thistleden property, one served his 
country in the army and the other in the navy, and 
that each, in his own way, was as handsome a young 
officer as could be found in either of the services, still 
further appealed to the British public ; and caused the 
contest between the two to be followed with feelings of 
the keenest interest." 

And if such were the emotions awakened in the 
bosom of that somewhat coarse-grained though not un- 
kindly personage, the British public, we who know her 
may imagine in some degree the feelings of the daughter 
and sister of the plaintiffs, Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 
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Poor Euphemia! How she lived through those 
weeks of painful excitement and suspense she hardly 
knew. She felt in a fever all the time, with nerves 
wound up to the highest pitch, and her feelings of love 
and pride in kindred and family harrowed and outraged 
continually. That her mother, sick and suffering as 
she was, should have to stand in the public pillory, and 
be cross-questioned before a curious crowd, by the 
counsel on the opposite side, bent only on exposing her 
most secret experiences, and dragging her down to 
shame, was almost more than she could bear. And 
yet each day Euphemia was in her place in the court. 
Nothing could induce her to stay away. And, more 
often than not, Robert Holt was beside her, silent and 
sympathising, ready to go to his patient's aid when 
necessity compelled her to be in the witness-box, and 
she broke down physically under the terrible strain, as 
happened more than once. Robert Holt was more 
like a son than a doctor merely during this trying time ; 
and Lady Thistlethwaite clung to him and leaned upon 
his understanding and his strength, as, with all her 
affection, she could never do on the smart and dashing 
young officer who was her son indeed, and in whose 
cause she was making an effort which, in view of all it 
cost her, might justly be called heroic Dick, in fact, 
instead of upholding, needed to be upheld. Nervous 
and excitable by nature, he bore the strain of the trial 
far less well than did his sister. He was, to tell the 
truth, so irritable and cross that his mother's old nurse 
Jessie Elliott, who had come up to London, in spite 
of the infirmities of over four-score years, to bear testi- 
mony to the innocency of her " bonnie young leddy," 
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as she called Lady Thistlethwaite, declared that, " as 
for that lad, there's nae bidin* him. He to be the son 
o' a mither like yon, wha's studden the torture for his 
sake! If he isna joost like him on the top-crust, sae 
to say, he's his fayther's ain son inside. And a mair 
selfish and cross-grained auld gentleman than Sir 
Eustace, couldna be found, 'twixt Land's End and John 
o' Groats." Many a time she had wished, this candid 
old body told the counsel, that her lady had wedded 
Captain Louis Morrison, instead of the Laird of Thistle- 
den. She would have had the life of a sovereign- 
princess, had she done so, instead of that of a slave, 
and a prisoner, as she was in that '^ auld rubble o' stanes 
they ca' Thistleden Tower. Ay, he was jealous of her — 
as auld Turks like him are, maistly, jealous. But she 
niver gave him nae cause, puir leddy, whativer her feelin's 
may have been. And, then, to say that his ain son — 
that chip o' the auld block, as I aye called him — young 
Maister Dick, belonged a better man than him ! Such 
a cruel lie was never told as yon. And he — (young 
Dick Thistlethwaite) — having announced his intention 
of heiring Thistleden, afore iver the captain set foot 
again in England, it was a sin and a shame to take 
his birthright from him, though he mightna be joost 
muckle to crack on." 

Old Jessie Elliott's evidence, while of the highest 
value to her mistress, and the " bairn " whom she had 
nursed, supplied, so the papers declared, the comic 
element in a trial which otherwise would have been 
tragedy pure and simple. The appearance of the old 
Border woman in the witness-box, clad in her decent 
black silk gown, made in a fashion belonging to the 
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middle age of the past century, a black poke bonnet, 
and frilly white cap encircling her shrewd old face, 
caused a little breeze of amusement to stir the respect- 
ful silence of the court ; and every time she opened her 
mouth, her quaintly worded phrases, couched in her 
expressive native dialect, made the audience laugh out- 
right, much to Jessie's indignation. 

" The ill-manners o* thae Southrons," she afterwards 
exclaimed, when on her return to Berwick she related 
her experiences, " is fair disgraceful. Lunnon may be 
a grand ceety — 111 not deny that it's poorfu' b^ — ^but 
the folks that live in it are nae better nor Cannibal 
Islanders, the way that they behave. Talk of English 
civilisation, indeed ! I'd be ashamed to make game o' 
my betters, the way I've seen them do." 

" But I will say. Miss Phemie," she said to Euphemia 
Thistlethwaite one day, after Robert Holt had left the 
lodgings, to which he had escorted her mistress from the 
courts, " there's ae man here in London that is a gentle- 
man every inch of him, and thaf s Dr. Holt The kind- 
ness and courtesy of him ! And that, not only to her 
leddyship, but to me ! I might be a duchess, instead 
of a plain auld body as I am, the care and attention 
he's spendin' on me. I hardly think you value him ac- 
cording to his worth. Miss Phemie, the way you treat 
him. Yet a body can see with half an eye that he'd 
cut off his right hand to please you." 

This, in the mouth of the ancient nurse, was some- 
thing like a reprimand to an ill-mannered child ; and 
so, perhaps, Euphemia took it. For up went her proud 
young head. But, though the warm colour dyed her 
cheeks, she did not vouchsafe an answer. 
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She was, indeed, almost shorter than ever to Robert 
Holt while the case was being tried. Not all his kind- 
ness and courtesy to her mother and heriSelf seemed able 
to win a smile. And though she passively accepted 
his attentions, so quietly and unobtrusively offered, at 
this very trying time, she avoided speaking to him as 
much as she was able. The very mention of his name 
seemed to annoy and to disturb her, causing her to 
change colour and to frown in a way that surprised 
most of those around her. Only Anne Thistle- 
thwaite both saw and understood. In truth, of all the 
evidence to be given in the courts, there was none that 
Euphemia so much dreaded as that of Dr. Holt. 

The evening before he was to appear in the witness- 
box, she paid a visit to the invalid, in such an over- 
wrought condition as hardly to be able to keep from 
tears. Miss Anne, who had watched the girl closely 
of late, and made her own deductions from the signs 
she observed, though she had been careful to refrain 
from remark, saw how it was with her niece, directly 
she entered the room. She held out her hand to the 
girl, who, white and trembling, came and sat down in 
her usual place by the sofa, apparently almost unable 
to speak. Nor did Miss Anne say anything to be- 
gin with, beyond the ordinary word of greeting. She 
merely passed her hand caressingly over the bright bent 
head, and waited patiently. This time, as she guessed, 
Euphemia had come to her with the intention of pour- 
ing out a heart that could contain its trouble no longer. 

** Well, Phemie ? " she said at last, when the silence 
had lasted quite five minutes, and she guessed that the 
girl was needing a friendly hand to turn a lock grown 
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stiflF for want of opening. " Well, Phemie, how goes 

It?" 

" Oh, Aunt Nancy I " — ^the words came out at last 
on a tearless sob — ** that's just what I can't tell you ! 
Sometimes I think it's going well, and must end as we 
wish. At others, I'm sick with fear. To-morrow is 
like a nightmare to me. If — ^if the evidence to be 
given then is not in our favour after all, it seems to 
me that all will be lost." 

" To-morrow ? Who is the witness to be called ? " 

" Dr. Holt" The name was whispered, with hidden 
face, and after a perceptible pause. And then, having 
uttered it, Euphemia began to tremble and pant 

Never before had Miss Anne seen her niece so com- 
pletely unhinged. But she took no notice of these s^s 
of strong emotion, and asked in a perfectly unmoved 
voice : " Why do you lay such stress on Dr. Holt's evi- 
dence? It may be of importance, certainly. But I 
can't see that the success of your case rests altogether 
on his opinioa Dr. Armstrong, they tell me, considers 
that Sir Eustace was, both physically and mentally, 
unfit to make a will at the time. Medical testimony, 
therefore, is already in your favour, so fer as one of the 
doctors in attendance is concerned. Nor is the medical 
side of the question all you have to go oa There is, 
also, the plea of misapprehension. And, so far as I 
understand, that has been pretty well made out" 

" Yea But " 

« But, what, Phemie ? " 

** Oh, Aunt Nancy ! Can't you understand ? You're 
not generally so wanting in perception. What do I 
care about Dr. Armstrong's opinion? I don't mind 
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what he says one way or the other. But it's different 
with — with " She faltered and broke down. 

"With Dr. Holt? Then you do care for his 
opinion?" 

" Yes." 

" But why, dear ? Haven't you told me that he has 
already sinned past all forgiveness ? " 

There was a fine smile on Miss Anne's face as she 
spoke. Her hand, for a moment, left off stroking 
Euphemia's hair, and went up to her mouth. Behind 
its shade she went on smiling, while she waited for the 
girl's reply. 

Euphemia raised her head, as she felt the cessation 
of her aunt's caress. Her face was hot. Her lips 
trembled. And the bright brown eyes that looked up 
at the invalid, as though to read her meaning, were 
moist with tears. 

"Aunt Nancy," she said in a husky voice, "you 
told me I should have to forgive him some day. But 
unless he makes up to-morrow for the harm he's done 
to mother and to Dick, I can't. He knows that all de- 
pends on his evidence to-morrow. Don't you see that, 
if it's against us I can't possibly forgive him ? And 
— ^and — it'll show he doesn't care ! " 

Euphemia let her head drop again, and hid her face. 

" You want to forgive him, Phemie ? " 

" Oh, yes ! You see, he's been so kind. He's 
spared no pains for mother. If it hadn't been for him, 
she could never have appeared in court. And they 
say that's made all the difference in her favour." 

" You allow he's done what he could to * make up/ 
as you call it, in that respect, at least ? " 
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** Yes. But diat was only one of my conditions. If 
he doesn't comply with the other, Tm done with him. 
It's that that's making me so much afiaid about to- 
morrow. He thinks I don't care, but I do ! " 

" Yes ? Poor litde Phemie, so that's how it is ? "— 
again the invalid's sensitive fingers caressed the red- 
gold hair. " But, don't you see, my silly little girl, that 
if Dr. Holt gave his evidence simply to please you, he 
would not be worth carii^ for ? 'I could not love thee, 
dear, so much, loved I not honour more.' £h, Fhemie ? " 

But at the the word ** love " Euphemia started up, full 
of revolt, as a young colt that has felt the end of the lash. 

** You don't understand, Aunt Nancy," she said with 
flaming cheeks and flashing eyes. " There's no ques- 
tion of that sort of thing. Why will people jump to 
such conclusions whenever a man and a woman, like 
me — ^and Dr. Holt" — she stopped and stumbled over 
the name — '* are in question ? I didn't expect it from 
you. But from the first I've felt we might have 
been friends, if it hadn't been for this horrid business. 
However, aU depends on to-morrow. Grood-night." 

** Good-night, Phemie; and, remember, don't stretch 
this point too far. It's unfair to expect such sacrifices 
from an honest man. Put yourself in his place, my 
dear. And consider " 

But Euphemia was gone before Miss Anne could 
conclude. She was in no mood for such considerations. 
They require a cooler head — ^and heart — than were 
hers just then. For with Euphemia Thistlethwaite, as 
before with Robert Holt, "an angel had descended 
into the pool and troubled the waters " of life. And 
where that angel is present, reason partakes in the 
trouble, in common with all the faculties. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

DR. HOLT'S EVIDENCE 

Lady Thistlethwaite was not in court on the 
day when Dr. Holt appeared in the witness-box. But 
Euphemia sat in her usual place. She had slept but 
little the night before, and what sleep she could get 
had been disturbed by dreams of what lay before her. 
When she came into court and sat down in her ac- 
customed seat, she was in that curious mental condi- 
tion when, to the person so affected, it is hardly clear 
whether what he sees are real objects or the furniture 
of a dream. She had, in fancy, looked so often at the 
witness-box, with the well-known figure of Dr. Holt 
standing in it, ready to give the evidence on which, from 
Euphemia's point of view, hung the outcome of the 
trial, that, now he was there in fact, she felt unable to 
believe that the crucial moment had arrived. Two 
spots of hot colour burned on the girl's pale cheeks. 
Her lips were dry; her eyes feverishly bright. Her 
hands lay on her knees, locked tightly together, as is 
commonly done by a person who nerves herself to suffer 
pain. She could feel her heart thumping s^ainst her 
side, and the blood sang in her ears, so that she feared 
she might not be able to hear his voice. But that fear 

a 

at any rate was not fulfilled. 

From the moment he was sworn in, Robert Holt was 
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perfectly audible. ^He did not speak loudly, but every 
word was distinct and clear. 

When he had taken the oath, he turned his head 
and gave one quick glance towards the fiace where 
Euphemia sat» and their eyes met Like an electric 
current the girl felt that a communication had been 
established between them. It seemed to her as though 
his eyes at once protested and promised. 

"You hear the solemn oath that I have sworn? Can 
you expect me after that to jiggle with the truth and 
bend it to your purpose? " So the protest seemed to 
run. And the promise — *' Trust me to do for you what 
honour caa I ask nothing better than to be able to 
serve you." 

Yet, even in the face of this,Euphemia Thistlethwaite's 
pride upheld her resolution. Robert Holt — ^not her 
mother and brother — ^was, for her, at the moment, upon 
his trial. He knew her conditions. If he cared for her, 
he must do what she required. Reason with Euphemia 
was blind just then, as it so often is with those who 
are under the sway of pride and passion, and have 
never learnt to subordinate these to the laws of a 
higher tribunal. And Robert Holt, as he prepared to 
give his evidence, felt that this was so, and that, not 
the robed and wigged official opposite was his true 
judge, but the quiet girl in black behind him. He felt 
too, that whatever he might say — ^and he was resolved 
it should be the truth, at all costs — she had pre-judged 
and would condemn him. A hard position, indeed, for 
a man in love with his judge ; a position to try the 
nerve and sinew of any human being, even the strongest 
and most Spartan-like. No wonder Robert, though out- 
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wardly so calm, trembled inwardly, like a poor prisoner 
about to be " put to the question " through peine forte 
et dure. 

Yet he gave his evidence quietly enough, telling the 
medical history of his dealings with his patient with 
unfaltering clearness and lucidity. How often he had 
rehearsed this evidence beforehand, Robert only knew. 

It was the cross-examination, however, that applied 
the real test to the man. 

The straight course, which, like the ploughman's 
furrow, is so difficult for the inexperienced to follow, 
measures at once the honesty and skill of a witness, as 
with line and plummet. To swerve on the one side is 
to betray the truth ; on the other, to give away the 
cause one is summoned to defend into the hands of 
the enemy. The ideal witness must do neither. While 
sticking close to truth and honesty, he must be able 
to keep the trust confided to him against the cut and 
thrust of the examining counsel A cool head, close 
attention, and a tongue schooled to utter neither too 
much nor too little, are the indispensable equipments of 
the man or woman who would come unscathed out of 
such an ordeal. 

To a man circumstanced as was Dr. Holt, the position 
was a veritable torture. Euphemia, despite her own 
perturbation, could not fail to notice in the man some 
signs of what he was undergoing. By the furrow in 
his broad brow, by the fixed look in the deep-set eyes, 
by the pressure of the lips — she could see all these, when 
once again at a crucial moment of the cross-examina- 
tion he turned his head her way — ^she knew how every 
faculty was strained. Yet she steeled herself s^ainst 
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him. Though more than once she saw him raise his 
handkerchief to his forehead to wipe away the drops 
wrung fix>m him by mental strain, and noticed the in- 
creasii^ paleness of the outline of cheek and brow which, 
as he stood, was all of the face that was visible to her 
where she was sitting, she would not allow herself to 
pity him. For as the examination of the witness 
progressed, the heart of the girl grew ever more bitter. 
She told herself that, despite what she had said to him, 
he would bring a curse upon the cause, and not a 
blessing. 

'' Is this a witness for the defendant or for the plain- 
tiffs?" whisper a woman by her side. And Euphemia, 
while she answered shortly, told herself that the in- 
quiry was not surprising. For, indeed, though Dr. Holt 
kept strictly to the truth, and parried the embarrassing 
questions of the counsel on the opposite side with no 
lack of skill, the testimony that he gave was more 
calculated to uphold the case for the defence than to 
strengthen that for the prosecution. 

His concluding answers alone did more for the <:ause 

of Allan Thistlethwaite than any evidence supplied by 

his own especial witness. " Then," said the counsel for 

the defence, when the cross-examination of Dr. Holt 

was as he hoped concluded, "your opinion as to the 

competency of the testator is entirely different from 

that of your colleague, Dr. Armstrong ? " 

" I am not concerned with his opinion." 

" But you were both in attendance on the patient. Are 

we to understand that you were not always agreed ? " 

" You are at liberty to understand that, if you like." 

To Euphemia, with her attention on the stretch, and 
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her heart beating with anxious apprehension, it seemed 
that Robert Holt was skating over very thin ice, which, 
at any moment, might give way beneath him. The 
question which she had been dreading all the time 
seemed yery near at hand. 

**Dr. Armstrong stated that Sir Eustace Thistle- 
thwaite was not, in his opinion, in a fit condition to 
make a will. Is that also your opinion ? " 

There was a moment's pause. Dr. Holt appeared to 
be considering his answer before committing himself. 
Dead silence reigned in the court. Euphemia's hands 
locked tighter together, in the effort to be still. Then 
the answer came, low, but quiet. 

" It is not always possible for a medical man to be 
sure of the exact condition of his patient's mind at a 
given moment." 

The reply was too cautious to satisfy the counsel, 
who was determined, if possible, to drive the witness 
into a comer from which there could be no escape. He- 
had not yet succeeded in doing this. 

The counsel for the plaintiffs, who divined his in- 
tention, objected to this, as undue pressure. 

" The witness has already told us," hi said, " that the 
testator was what may be called zn extremis when he 
signed this will. In this instance the evidence of both 
doctors is in accord. I am right in this statement, am I 
not, Dr Holt ? " 

" Certainly." 

** You told us, moreover, that you had to administer 
a powerful drug to enable Sir Eustace to sign his name 
to the document in question ? " 

" That is the case." 
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** Gentlemen " — the counsel for the plaintiffs turned 
to the jury — '^ this shows, I think, that the testator was 
not then competent to make a wilL** 

Euphemia drew a deep breath. For a moment it 
seemed to her that the darker was past. But the 
counsel for the defendant was not yet beaten. He saw 
his opportunity, and took it. 

" Allow me a moment," he said. Then, turning to 
Robert Holt, he asked : — 

" Do you consider that you were justified in using the 
means you did to extract a signature from an appar- 
ently dying man ? " 

The question was subtly put Robert missed its 
drift For an instant he hesitated, and threw a side 
glance at Euphemia. His answer, when it came, was 
addressed rather to her than to the court It was to 
her that he wished to vindicate his action on that 
memorable occasion. 

"Do I consider myself justified ?" He repeated the 
question in a clear voice, a little raised ; then answered 
firmly : — 

" Professionally speaking, I do. If you will make 
that inquiry of any honest medical man I think he 
will give you the same reply." 

"What do you mean by * speaking professionally,' 
Dr. Holt?" 

" Speaking as a doctor who considers the health of 
his patient only." 

"But since you were aware that in any case he 
could not live much longer, what you did was less in 
the interests of his health than to enable him to carry 
out his intentions with respect to his property ? " 
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" No. That was not my object A doctor is bound 
under any circumstances, to prolong life to the utmost. 
That was my only motive." 

Here counsel for plaintiffs objected that this question- 
ing as to motives was irrelevant. But his opponent 
held his ground. 

" I think not," he said ; " we can best in this way ob- 
tain some information that has an important bearing 
upon the case. If I may be allowed, I will carry my 
interrogation a little farther. It seems to me, Dr Holt, 
that, unless you knew that previous to his becoming so 
ill your patient had deliberately intended to make this 
will, and was, even at the last moment, mentally com- 
petent to affix his signature, you would not have taken 
the measures you did — extreme measures, as you will 
allow — to enable him to do so ? " 

Euphemia leaned forward, breathlessly anxious for 
the answer. The blood drummed in her head. She 
strained her ears lest she might not hear. 

Robert remained silent 

" Will you answer my question ? " There was just 
the slightest ring of irritation in the barrister's voice. 
He was in truth more annoyed than he could allow 
to appear outwardly. The witness was proving more 
subtle than he had expected. After all, he might suc- 
ceed in slipping throi^h his fingers into the net of his 
watchful opponent 

" It seems to me " — Robert's tone was sarcastic as 
he repeated the barrister's opening words — " that you 
have answered the question for yourself ; though I do 
not admit the correctness of your deductions." 

" Then, I will put it again in another form. Were 
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you aware, at the time the will was drawn up, that Sir 
Eustace Thistlethwaite's intentions were as therein con- 
tained?" 

The net was narrowing. There seemed no escape 
from a compromising answer. Euphemia fixed her 
eyes on the manly form in the witness-box. What 
would he reply ? 

" I was." The answer was spoken thickly, as though 
by unwilling lips. But there was no hesitation. 

** Then, knowing this, you acted as you did ? " 

''Yes. But " 

** Excuse me. I did not this time ask your reason. 
To the best of your knowledge, was your patient aware 
of what he was doing, both when he made and signed 
the will ? " 

This was the crucial question. No one in that 
crowded court could mistake it On the answer must, 
so far as Dr. Holt's evidence was concerned, depend 
the medical view of the testator's competency. For a 
moment the witness stood silent before the watching 
eyes of the hundreds of equally silent people who 
thronged the room. Every ear strained, every mind 
awaited, in absorbing interest, what would follow. To 
Euphemia the building seemed to sway. Her heart 
stood still. 

The counsel for the defendant repeated his ques- 
tion: — 

" To the best of your knowledge, was your patient 
aware of what he was doing, both when he made and 
signed this will ? " 

The answer came at last, with manifest reluctance. 

" To the best of my knowledge, he was. But " 
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" That will do. Gentlemen of the jury, you have 
heard Dr. Holt's answer. The medical evidence, so 
far as he is concerned, seems to make it perfectly clear 
that Sir Eustace Thistlethwaite was fully competent 
to dispose of his property as he has done.'* 

Euphemia rose from her seat. The momentary 
faintness had passed. She felt cold and trembling, 
but was mistress of herself sufficiently to leave the 
court and make her way back to Chelsea, without 
attracting public attention to the condition she was 
in. Everything seemed to have gone a long way 
off, leaving her alone in an atmosphere of chilly 
isolation. Her head seemed stunned. Her heart cold. 
She told herself she cared to hear nothing more ; that 
her interest in the trial was entirely gone. For the 
worst had happened. Dr. Holt was against her and 
hers. He had failed them again at their utmost need. 

There was no more place for forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

CONCERNING THE ULTIMATUM 

That, notwithstanding Dr. Holf s damaging evidence, 
this cause dUbre was eventually decided in favour 
of the plaintiffs is now a matter of history. But Lady 
Thistlethwaite and her son Sir Richard won their case, 
not on the score of the competency ^f the late baronet 
to make a will, but on the fact that he disposed of his 
property while labouring under a complete misappre- 
hension with respect to the legitimacy of his son, the 
present baronet, the result of conspiracy and undue 
influence on the part of Captain Thistlethwaite cUias 
Foster. Consequently, though he did not lose them 
their case, no thanks, as the friends of Lady Thistle- 
thwaite and her son considered, were due to Dr. Holt. 
She did not dismiss him, however, as some of her 
friends expected. She was, in spite of a certain weak- 
ness of character, too just a woman for that Moreover, 
she was grateful to him for the unremitting care and 
attention which had so far improved her health as to 
enable her to plead her son's cause in person, and live 
to see him restored to his proper position as his father's 
l^al heir. Nor, even had she cherished any feelii^ of 
resentment, is it at all likely that Lady Thistlethwaite 
could have made up her mind to dismiss the man who 
had literally become necessary to her existence. For 
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the disease that threatened her life was still there ; and 
only skilful treatment on the part of the doctor, who 
by this time so thoroughly understood both her char- 
acter and constitution, could so long have kept it at bay. 
■ Euphemia notwithstanding, therefore. Lady Thistle- 
thwaite made no change in her relations with Dr. 
Holt. In this instance, the strong-willed daughter 
would have been compelled to give way to the gentle 
mother, even had that daughter insisted on the dis- 
missal of the doctor ; which, fortunately, she did not. 

Euphemia, indeed, while holding to her ultimatum, 
and refusing her forgiveness to Dr. Holt, was a passive 
rather than an active resister in the matter. She con- 
tented herself with an armed neutrality, holding the 
doctor at arm's length, as she had done previous to the 
truce she had made with him before the trial. 

The girl became grave and silent. Her high spirits 
had entirely forsaken her, and even the victory over 
"the enemy," as Dick called Captain Thistlethwaite, 
left her strangely indifferent. 

Sir Richard, who was exuberantly jubilant over this 
successful termination of the suit, and saw everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles, twitted his sister on 
her want of cordiality. 

" One would think you had been on Allan's side, to 
see your long face, Phemie," he said. " Don't you really 
care that the politics of the enemy have been * con- 
founded,* and his * knavish tricks frustrated,' after all ? " 

" Of course I'm glad that * the king enjoys his own 
again'. How can you doubt it, old boy?" was the 
girl's answer. But, though she smiled and patted her 
brother's shoulder, her gladness was curiously subdued. 

" Is it the old will — the will that comes into force 
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now this precious last will and testament is thrown to 
the dogs — ^that you're worryii^ over ? I can't see why 
you should look blue about it Allan, certainly, comes 
in for more money than he deserves, the villain ! But 
you and mother are well provided for. And I have 
Thistleden and enough to keep up both place and title. 
Father was better off than we thought for. He only 
scrimped and screwed of late years to save enough 
for that precious blackguard, who would have made 
beggars of us all if he could have mans^ed it." 

** No; Fm quite content with the present will." 

"Then what on earth's the matter? And why do 
you frown so on Dr. Holt, whenever he appears on the 
scene? He certainly, did us no good at the trial. 
But, on the other hand, he did us no harm, as things 
turned out And it wasn't his fault if he couldn't 
swear that the governor was non compos when he 
made such a will Besides, he's such a good fellow, 
and has done so much for mother, that I really think. 
'Phemie, you should treat him better. I bear him no 
ill-will, so why should you ? " 

But Euphemia, whether she knew the reason or not, 
made no answer to this question. With both her 
mother and brother the sworn allies of Dr. Holt, what 
could she do in the matter? 

Nor when Lady Thistlethwaite, with an invalid's 
fanciful desire, announced her intention of returning 
to Thistleden Tower to see her son re-instated, and 
insisted that Dr. Holt should accompany her on the 
journey, did Euphemia make any objection to the 
plan. It seemed, indeed, the only possible way in 
which her mother's wish could be carried out, with any 
comfort and safety to herself. 
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The little party, sfebordingly, set off, one day in 
August, with Dick and Dr. Holt in attendance ; broke 
the journey at York, and reached Thistleden the follow- 
ing evening. The invalid, though very tired, was evi- 
dently happy, and a smile of satisfaction came to her 
worn face as she caught sight of the Asg upon the Tower 
and the triumphal arches which had been put up to 
welcome back the banished. She was even able to 
wave her handkerchief in answer to the doffed hats 
and bob curtsies of the tenants, gathered together at 
the top of the hill to greet the returning family. 

" Long live Sir Richard and her ladyship ! Hurrah 
for Miss Euphemia ! " 

" It's very good of them isn't it, Dick ? *' whispered 
the poor lady tremulously, pressing her son's hand. 
" But it isn't long life for me, though I hope it may be 
for you, my boy. I've come home to die, Dick. I 
should never have got here at all if it hadn't been for 
Dr. Holt" 

" Nonsense, mother ! " Dick's happy face clouded 
as she spoke and his smiling lips grew grave. "Dr. 
Holt is not the man to let a patient like you slip 
through his fingers. Look what he's done for you 
already! He must stay here and keep you going, 
Mum. Won't you, Holt ? " 

Robert Holt looked at Euphemia. But her face was set 
towards the heather-covered hills and moors, as though 
she had heard nothing, and she did not say a word. 

** If Lady Thistlethwaite wishes, and I am not in 
any one's way, I will stay a while, at any rate," he 
answered. But there was a wistfulness in the doctor's 
eyes, which still looked questioningly at Euphemia as 
though to ask permission. 
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" In the way ? My dear fellow, how can you sup- 
pose such a thing ! We've plenty of room at Thistle- 
den for any number of guests ; and you are the only one 
we want at present." (Sir Richard — as every one called' 
him now, to his perfect satisfaction — was acting the host 
con amore,) " To be sure, you'll stay, and help me to 
shoot my grouse. We can't have much of a party 
this Twelfth, on account of my mother. Another year, 
when she's better, we'll fill the house. Indeed, Holt, 
I'll take no refusal. We're all awfully indebted to you, 
you know ; and you're as welcome as — ^what is it, — 
flowers in May ? No, that won't quite do, since it's 
August now. Never mind, you're as welcome to 
Thistleden as any of ourselves. Eh, Phemie ? " 

The young fellow turned to his sister to confirm his 
words. 

"Eh, Phemie?" he repeated as still Euphemia 
looked with unsmiling face out of the carriage towards 
the hills. " Isn't Dr. Holt more than welcome ? " 

" You are the master, Dick," she said at last, turn- 
ing her face towards her brother, but avoiding the eyes 
of Dr. Holt. " Any guest that you may invite is 
welcome, of course, at Thistleden." 

" There, Holt ! You hear ? " The young Guards- 
man, whose perceptions were not of the most acute, 
looked triumphantly at the doctor. But Robert Holt 
had not been unconscious of the double meaning of her 
answer, as had Sir Richard, and his face fell perceptibly. 

" You're very kind. I will stay till I have seen my 
patient comfortably settled in her own home. Then, 
I think, I'd better go." 

" But why ? " The young host's tone was insistent. 
He did not even perceive the awkwardness of the situa- 
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tion. Robert had more tact. Mortified though he was, 
he exerted himself to smile and turn the subject. 

" Your invitation is tempting, Sir Richard. But you 
must remember we doctors are not always our own mas- 
ters. Fm not going yet, however. Shall we leave the 
date unfixed for this evening? Lady Thistlethwaite 
is too tired for discussions; and I must consider my 
patient's comfort before I think of my own amusement. 
You should have good shooting here ? " 

This leading question set the new owner of Thistleden 
off on a congenial and certainly much safer tack, and 
the carriage, soon after, turning in at the entrance-gate, 
where more shouting people were stationed, no more 
was said just then about Dr. Holt's stay at the 
Tower. 

But Euphemia, even in the midst of the welcome 
home, was far from happy. Thistleden, for one thing, 
awoke painful recollections; and the return there 
could under no circumstances have been one of un- 
mixed joy. The sight of her mother's pale face, and 
the knowledge that she had come home to die, would 
have been enough to put bitter among the sweet, apart 
from more private troubles. Moreover, Euphemia 
Thistlethwaite had the uncomfortable feeling that she 
had been rude ,to her brother's guest. And, however 
much he might be in disgrace with her, she was both 
too kind-hearted and too well-bred not to regret her 
marked discourtesy. 

That Robert had keenly felt her want of heartiness 
she was perfectly well aware ; and the knowledge added 
to her discomfort. But she said nothing. The time 
for that, as she very well knew, was not just then. It 
was past in one sense, and not yet come in another. 
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There was the usual bustle of arrival, added to enor- 
mously in this case by the circumstances of the return. 
The heir to a great property is not shorn of his rights 
and re-instated every day. Nor does the widow of the 
late owner return to the home which she has left in 
sorrow, only, as was evident to most of those who saw 
her, to die in her own place and among her own 
people. The rejoicings were robbed of much of their 
hilarity by the fact that " her ledd5^hip," as the ten- 
ants called her, was carried up the steps of the Tower 
in what was almost a fainting condition by her son and 
the doctor, and put straight to bed. " Miss Phemie's *' 
face, moreover, had a distinctly sobering effect upon 
the many there who loved her. 

"The lass," — ^as more than one remarked — "looks 
maist as white as her Leddyship. She maun ha' 
suffered cruel to be sae changed as yon. There's 
nobbut the yoong squire — bless his heart ! — that luiks 
weel aboot him, and has a smile on his bonnie face. 
It*s weel to ken he's glad, onyway, to see Thistleden 
again." 

And, indeed. Sir Richard, when he had done his 
duty by his mother, told his people as much in the 
speech which he made them, in the orthodox fashion of 
a young man coming into his honours, from the top of 
the front steps. To have omitted that, or any kindred 
duty expected of him, on what newspapers call "such 
an auspicious occasion," would have seemed to Sir 
Richard as a want of respect both to himself and his 
people. He had no mind to forgo his laurels as 
victor over his alien half-brother ; and knew that by 
wearing them in public he would proclaim in the most 
emphatic manner his right to sit in his father's seat, 
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which had been restored to him by law. Moreover, 
Dick meant to be a popular landlord, and fancied him- 
self too much in the rdle not to play it thoroughly. 
He was as much elated by prosperity as he had been 
depressed by adversity, and not even Lady Thistle- 
thwaite's sad condition could damp her son's high spirits. 
To do him justice, he hardly realised how ill she was ; 
and now that his own fortunes had taken a turn so 
favourable, he could not but hope that hers would do 
the same. A man must be more than commonly un- 
selfish to merge himself so entirely in anothentthat his 
own happiness is altogether quenched because of that 
other's grief. And Sir Richard Thistlethwaite was, as 
we know, by no means an uncommon character. Like 
most young men of his age and generation, if he loved 
his mother much, he loved himself still better. It 
was the daughter, not the son, on this occasion, who 
mourned with her that mourned more than she re- 
joiced with him who rejoiced. And this, also, perhaps, 
from motives not entirely unselfish. The public re- 
joicings, indeed, jarred so much upon Euphemia's mood 
' that she was glad of the excuse of her mother's con- 
dition to show herself no more that evening. If she 
intended in this way to escape from Dr. Holt, her self- 
banishment was quite unnecessary. For he had not 
the slightest intention of forcing himself upon her. 
Robert was at the same time too well-bred and 
self-respecting a man for that. His behaviour was, in 
fact, as Euphemia could not but allow, perfect under 
the circumstancea He was the doctor, rather than the 
guest ; and, when not in attendance on Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, kept almost as much in the background as he 
had done during his former stay at the Tower. 
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When Euphemia came down to breakfast next 
morning, he met her in a perfectly unembarrassed 
manner ; and, thoi^h owing to Dick's late appearance, 
they had some moments' tSte-d-tite, it was the woman 
not the man, who was awkward and ill at ease. Robert, 
indeed, except for the interchange of a few remarks on 
his patient's condition, spoke only on the most indif- 
ferent subjects, and showed himself the quiet, courteous 
man of the worid to a d^ree that made Euphemia feel 
still more ashamed of her rudeness towards him. She 
made no apology, however ; and had no further oppor- 
tunity of doing so during the day. 

It was not till lunch-time on the day following- 
that Dr. Holt and Euphemia found themselves again 
alone tc^ether. Sir Richard had left the table before 
them, to see a tenant who had called to speak to him, 
leaving his sister and the doctor to finish the meal 
without him. She rose as soon as she could decently 
do so, on the plea that she must go to her mother, and 
hurried away ; but Robert, after a moment's hesitation, 
followed her. Euphemia, who had made for the door 
at the lower end of the room, was already half-way 
there when Dr. Holt overtook her. 

** Miss Thistlethwaite, can you give me a moment ? '* 
She turned at the sound of his voice, and he saw di- 
rectly that his action had alarmed her. There was a 
look of something like dread in the brown eyes, and 
her lips were trembling. 

" What is it ? " she asked hurriedly. 

** Nothing to frighten you." Robert smiled a little 
bitterly. " What I have to say doesn't concern Lady 
Thistlethwaite — except so far as she's better again for 
the present, and can do without me, for a while. I'm 
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intending to leave lor London to-night — that's all I 
wanted to tell you. But FU leave you full directions, 
and if there is any change for the worse in her con- 
dition — I don't expect there will be, just yet — you can 
send for me at any time. Shall I see you ^ain this 
evening ? No ? Well, perhaps we'd better say good- 
bye at once." 

He held out his hand. But Euphemia did not take 
it; nor had she as yet said a word in reply. She 
seemed struggling to do so ; but no voice came. Robert 
saw plainly that, for some reason — he was not con- 
ceited enough to imagine it could have anything to do 
with him — the girl was very much upset. Her colour 
wavered. She turned pale, then red, and her eyes 
seemed full of trouble. 

** Dr. Holt," she said at last with a brave attempt at 
a smile, " I believe I ought to apologise. I was rude 
yesterday when my brother asked you to stay. That's 
the reason you're going, isn't it ? " 

There was something so much of the child who 
says " I'm sorry " about Euphemia's face and manner 
that Robert was almost amused. 

"Well," he said, trying to speak playfully, "perhaps 
it is. A man can't very well accept his host's invita- 
tion, if the ladies of the family don't endorse it, can he ? 
Lady Thistlethwaite has kindly done so; but since 
you've made it pretty plain that you object, what can 
I do but take myself off as soon as my patient can 
spare me ? " 

"But" — Euphemia's voice was tremulous and her 
cheeks hot — "if I beg your pardon, and ask you to 
stay — what then ? " 

In spite of her evident embarrassment, the eyes that 
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she raised to Robert's face had in mem the pleading of 
a child that asks to be forgiven. As Dr. Holf s eyes 
met them, they fell before his ; but not before he had 
read there something that touched him to the quick. 

" If you ask me to stay," he said very slowly, trying 
his best to steady his voice, '*it can be but on one 
condition. I also have something to ask you; and, 
unless you grant it, I must refuse your — ^is it an invi- 
tation or a request?" 

" It's both. " Euphemia kept her eyes on the floor, 
and answered in a voice that was very subdued. Dr. 
Holt thought, for a girl of her pride and spirit 

"Well, then. Miss Thistlethwaite " — though the doc- 
tor's heart was beating as tempestuously as that of any 
layman who is very much in love, he still made a 
valiant attempt to conceal his feelings under a veil of 
pleasantry — " I'll accept your invitation, if you'll grant 
me my request" 

" What is it ? " The voice was lower still. 

**Your forgiveness. I can't stay here without it. 
You must know I can't. You once laid down condi- 
tions which I couldn't altogether fulfil. Yet now I'm 
making conditions myself, on which, in spite of my 
own shortcomings, must depend our future relations. 
The present condition of things has become impossible. 
Is it to be * yes ' or * no ' ? " 

Euphemia stood silent Her eyes were still on the 
floor, and her hands locked together. Her colour went 
and came. She seemed fighting with herself. 

" Well ? " Robert spoke gently and kindly, but firmly 
nevertheless. He was not going to capitulate, and 
Euphemia knew it She knew, also, what eventually 
her answer would have to be, if she did not wish to 
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banish this masterful doctor for good and all. And, 
for her mother s sake, as she told herself, she could not 
bring herself to face that contingency. But she tried to 
put it off as long as possible, so as to save her face. 

"Why did you not fulfil my conditions? You 
knew what depended on them." 

"Surely you must know why? There are certain 
things no honest man can do — ^whatever he may lose 
by refraining." 

The answer had in it a touch of indignation and 
soreness too. Then both stood silent for a space. 
Euphemia was trembling all over. Pride and some- 
thing else were struggling together. Robert Holt 
saw her trouble ; but he would not help her out. 

Presently she looked up again. Her eyes were full 
of tears. 

" Dr. Holt," she said piteously, ** don't be too hard 
on me. IVe — I've been so miserable of late ! There've 
been times when I've felt tempted to end it all, as my 
namesake did — the other Euphemia Thistlethwaite. 
You know, they say I'm like her." She pointed to a 
portrait that hung on the wall above them. Then, his 
eyes following hers, Robert saw for the first time that 
they were standing on the self-same spot where, so long 
ago, as it seemed to him, this girl had tempted him to 
be false to duty. The memory of that moment steeled 
his resolution. Yet, though he determined to be firm 
with her, for both their sakes, her evident distress made 
him merciful towards her. 

" What did she do ? " he asked, more to give the girl 
time than because he was curious respecting another 
Euphemia Thistlethwaite, dead nigh 300 years ago. 
" You said that picture has a story." 
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** Yes,'* — she seized on the opportunity given her of 
putting off the inevitable, as women — and men too, at 
times, are very apt to do — " she was the daughter of 
a Baron of Thistleden — an adherent of Charles I. She 
had a cousin, the heir to the lands and title, who was 
to have married her. But when Cromwell got the upper 
hand her father forfeited both life and lands, and the 
cousin was attainted, and had to go into hiding. Crom- 
well made over the property to another Thistlethwalte 
— of the Yorkshire branch, an adherent of his own. 
He, alsoi was madly in love with Euphemia of Thistle- 
den, though her heart was given to her betrothed and she 
did not care for him. So much did the Yorkshireman 
love her that he offered, if she would be his wife, to 
draw up a secret deed of gift by which in after years, 
should the real heir obtain a pardon, he might again 
enjoy his own. For her lover's sake, though unknown 
to him, Euphemia consented ; and after the wedding 
ceremony the document was placed in her hands, as a 
marriage gift, by the bridegroom. But the bride was 
miserable. While her newly-made husband was feasting 
with his guests, she pleaded fatigue to go early to her 
room. Here, her lover, who had heard the tale of the 
arrangement, sought her, when night had fallen, to re- 
proach her with what she had done. She assured him 
that she had never meant to be the wife of the new 
Master of Thistleden, except in name ; and entreated 
her lover to fly with her, taking with them the newly 
executed deed, so that in future and more fortunate 
years they might return to oust the intruder. But 
Ralph Thistlethwaite — that was the Northumbrian's 
name — would not consent to what he considered so base 
an action. Euphemia, in her turn, reproached him for in- 
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gratitude and want of love for her. But he was resolute, 
and left her to her fate. When he was gone, she went 
down to the river and drowned herself in a deep pool, 
which they still call the Pool of Weeping. For the 
country people about here say that the White Lady of 
Thistleden, as they call her, is sometimes seen, on moon- 
light nights, rising from the water, wringing her hands, 
and crying piteously. That's the story. Tragic, isn't 
it?" 

Euphemia, who had told the story, as such tales are 
told by guides, in rather a monotonous voice, and with 
her eyes on the heroine of the |iistory, looked at her 
hearer as she finished with rather a whimsical smile. 
Then, all at once, it seemed to strike her, perhaps from 
the expression on the doctor's face, that there was some- 
thing in the story of her namesake that was not unlike 
what she herself had done ; for she coloured hotly and 
looked confused. 

" So she drowned herself because she could not both 
eat her cake and have it ? It seems to me that your 
namesake was a somewhat unreasonable young woman," 
remarked the doctor drily. 

Euphemia looked at him with reproach in her brown 
eyes. It did not seem to her that either herself or that 
other Euphemia was the fitting subject for a joke. 

** No," she said quite seriously. " I don't think that 
was her reason." 

" What was it, then ? Come, Miss Thistlethwaite, 
as she can't plead for herself, you should speak for that 
other Euphemia." He kept his eyes fixed upon the girl. 

" I think," — she would not look at him, and an- 
swered in a low and hesitating voice — "I think it 
was because she believed he did not care." 
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** Ah, so that was it ! And," — Robert's voice grew 
curiously soft and vibrant — " was it because you thought 
I did not care that you refused me your forgiveness ? " 

" Yes." Her answer was scarcely audible. She 
stood before him in the attitude of a culprit, with hands 
clasped in front of her, and hanging head. 

" But if I tell you that I do care ? — that there is only 
one thing I would not do to gain your — shall we call 
it, pardon ? What then ? " 

Euphemia's whole bearing changed. She was no 
longer dejected and ashamed. She looked the doctor 
full in the face, with frank brown eyes, and a smile upon 
her lips. 

" Only one thing ? I think I know what that is ; so 
you needn't tell me. Though why you should be 
ashamed I do not know. Men are so foolishly shy of 
the words — Conscience, Right, and Honour I Is that 
really all you prefer to my — forgiveness ? " 

The girl's beautiful face was very winning in its new 
softness, as she said the words. The sight of it nearly 
carried Dr. Holt off his feet. He controlled himself 
with difficulty. 

'' Indeed, it is I You should have known that, 
Phemie." (The name slipped out without his know- 
ledge. But she did not seem to notice, or, at least, 
did not resent it.) '* Now, have you forgiven me ? Is 
it to be a bargain ? " He added the simple words with 
a look that said much more. 

For answer she held out both her hands. 
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